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IN TWO PARTS 


Twenty-Fourth Year; No. 49 


§, E. SAVITTCH CALLS 
RUSSIAN INSURANCE 
MONOPOLY A FARCE 


Premiums and Losses Unpaid Due to 
Lack of Real Money; All After 
Commissions 





COMPANIES NOT GOING BACK 





Head of Second Russian Says Stock 
Insurers Will Not Seek Concessions 
From Bolsheviks 





Russian stock fire insurance compa- 
nies are not going back into Russia 
to resume operations there under con- 
cessions from the Soviet Government 
so long as the Bolshevists remain in 
power, according to 6. KE. Savittch, 
managing director of the Second Rus- 
sian Insurance Company, who is now 
visiting this country. From authentic 
reports coming out of Russia, Mr. Sav- 
ittch told The Eastern Underwriter, 
the present Soviet insurance monopoly 
there is a farce. Everyone is interest- 
ed principally in collecting commis- 
sions on business placed but nobody 
is paying any premiums or any losses. 
The system, from a practical point of 
view, has proven a complete failure, 
and a real insurance business is not 
being conducted. 

For several years the Second Rus- 
sian has had its headquarters outside 
of Russia because the Soviet Govern- 


ment nationalized, which means con- 
fiscated, all insurance funds it could 


lay hands on. Since 1918 Mr. Savittch 
has made his home in Paris and from 
there the company’s affairs have been 
directed. Paris is likewise the home 
for quite a group of Russian insurance 
men of anti-Bolshevist sympathies due 
fo the entente cordiale between the 
French Government and people to Rus- 
Slans of the old regime. 

Cordial, and possessing an attractive 
bersonality, Mr. Savittch willingly an- 
swered all questions asked him relative 
'o the Russian and general European 
Situation. He said that there were 
Stories about to the effect that two or 
More Russian companies were ready to 
negotiate with the Bolshevists for con- 
essions permitting them to return to 
Russia and write insurance under 
strict government regulation. 

Russia Not Safe for Companies 

This story Mr. Savittch branded as 
mtrue. He declared that those men 
Who are managing the affairs of Rus- 
‘lan companies from outside  head- 
‘uarters are too astute to accept the 
(ominance of a government which 
‘ould not be trusted. There is abso- 
lntely no security that funds brought 
back into Russia would not overnight 
le seized or that the underwriting 
aeers themselves would not be 
'rown into jail on any pretense what- 
Soever, Russia is not now a. safe 
Place for capitalistic enterprises Mr. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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TOMORROW 


Is not the history of a Company the best 
barometer by which to gauge its future? 


Since 1782 The “Phoenix” has dealt honor- 
ably with the public and has always consid- 
ered the interests of its representatives. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 


100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 
Yesterday 


Maiden Lane, New York 
Today 





Tomorrow 






































OPPORTUNITY! 


Opportunity may knock 


more than 


once in the Insurance Business. One day it may be the Use 
and Occupancy opportunity, another day it may be a Rent 
opportunity. The agent who makes the most of these Side- 
Line opportunities will profit to a large extent. 


COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 

















1867 


1923 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF IOWA 


A Company of Stability and Progress, 
Safety and Liberality 


Dec. 31 
BOE Sen awoscanues 
NG Beker RSS 


Admitted 
Assets 
$12,431,725.00 
$44,995,738.00 


Insurance in 


Force 


$ 67,326,327.00 
$313,132,592.80 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 


per cent. 


Address: 


For information regarding agencies 


Home Office—Des Moines 














$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 
This Edition 50c, per Copy 


HOUSTON RESIGNS; 
POLITICAL INFLUENCE 
IN SUPERVISION 


Sensational Stories Printed in Chicago 
of Schuyler, Weinfeld & Ettelson 
Influence 











STAND IN WITH STATE RULERS 





Writer in Chicago “Tribune” Cites In- 
stances Where Companies Over- 
come Obstacles 
Thomas J. Houston whose career as 
Insurance Commissioner of Illinois has 
been stormy, as he was a “radical” 
commissioner in many respects, has re- 
signed. The resignation was followed 
by the publication of some sensational 
stories in the Chicago Tribune, written 

by Philip Kinsley, a staff writer. 

In these stories Governor Small, of 
Illinois, and Schuyler, Weinfeld & Et- 
telson, Chicago lawyers, figure prom- 
inently. The charge is made that poli- 
tical influence dictates the policies of 
the department and that in order to 
stand in right with the Small adminis- 
tration it is necessary for insurance in- 
terests to be represented by Schuyler, 
Weinfeld & Ettelson. The 
a state senator, who for years 
chairman of the Illinois Senate 
ance committee. 


latter was 

was 
insur- 
Kinsley declares that Houston was 
the personal appointee of Ettelson. The 
“Tribune” story indication that 
Houston resigned “to escape responsi- 


gives 


bility for a condition of affairs in state 
administration of insurance that has be- 
come steadily worse;” that Governor 
Small’s people “wanted him to go too 
far.” When interviewed he said he was 
“asked to do things against the dictates 
of my conscience.” 

Kinsley makes a 
tions in which 
figure. 

He alleges among other things that 
the Publie Life Insurance Co., of Tlin- 
ois, was forced to employ Schuyler, 
Weinfeld & Ettelson before the State 
Insurance Department would grant per- 
mits and licenses or approve annual re- 
ports. C. E. Heaton, an attorney form- 
erly associated with the law firm, is still 
chief clerk in the Illinois Insurance De- 
partment, he says. Continuing Kinsley 
makes these allegations: 

“Practically all legislation at the last 
session at Springfield was abandoned 
by the Senate leaders because of the 
situation which they knew existed. The 
special Senate committee in its report 
declared that ‘no more impeiling neces- 
sity exists than the simplification and 
codification of the insurance laws of 
Illinois,’ but it did not recommend this 


number of allega- 
names of companies 


‘because political conditions just now 
are far from ideal.’ 
Huskinson In Charge 
“It is stated by Senate leaders that 
even though Senator Ettelson had re 
moved himself from the scene of his 
usual activities in guiding insurance 
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legislation, the firm of Schuyler & 
Weinfeld still felt in a position to at- 
tempt to dictate policies. 

“George Huskinson, who has been 
named on official stationery as assist- 
ant insurance superintendent, although 
no such position exists under the law, 
is in charge of affairs now. No succes- 
sor to Houston has been named. Wil- 
liam H. Murphy, of Joliet, is said to 
have refused the job.” 

Mr. Kinsley has considerable to say 
to the effect that insurance interests 
which employed Schuyler, Weinfeld & 
Ettelson are fortunate in results ob- 
tained. 

Company Faces Obstacles 

He talks about the Bankers’ Mutual 
Fidelity & Casualty Company, sponsor- 
ed by the Illinois Bankers’ Association, 
which wanted to get a charter from the 
state to issue fidelity bonds. The bank- 
ers, he said, had decided to follow the 
example of Wisconsin and other state 
bankers and furnish their own burglary 
protection rather than continue to pay 
stock company rates. They found 
many obstacles placed in their way at 
Springfield. Mr. Houston is said to 
have declared to their agent that they 
might get along better if they would 
employ a firm of Illinois attorneys. 

Kinsley continues: 

“The Catholic Order of Foresters, one 
of the strongest fraternal insurance 
concerns in the country, with $13,000,- 
000 in reserve, suddenly received notice 
from the State Insurance Department 
that $5,000,000 which they invested in 
gilt-edge Canadian securities would 
have to be disposed of within a certain 
time. The law gives the State Insur- 
ance Commissioner the power to decide 
on the character of investments of 
fraternal societies. They had taken on 
during the war Canadian liberty loans 
and municipals at a higher rate of in- 
terest than that offered by United 
States securities. 

Ignore Notice, Get Orders 

“The officials of the Order felt that 
to unload such a sum at one time would 
break the market and they ignored the 
notice. They got a second notice and 
ignored this also. Then came a per 
emptory order. Mr. Houston was vis- 
ited by an attorney for the Order. He 
remained firm. The Canadian secur- 
ities must go. The society refused to 
obey. 

“About this time officials of the so- 
ciety were visited by a young man with 
a list of farm mortgages which he of- 
fered to exchange for the Canadian se- 
curities, saying he could guarantee ac- 
ceptance by the State Insurance De- 
partment. 

“The statement was then made that 
everything could be straightened up by 
the employment of a certain firm of 
Chicago attorneys. George Barr, then 
head of the department of trade and 
commerce, was appealed to and after 
conferences the Houston order was fi- 
nally rescinded and the society was 
ordered not to buy any more Canadi 
ans. Could “the young man” referred 
to be James E. Dunne? 

Again Law Firm Bobs Up 

“The Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany found itself doing so much Mis- 
souri business that it desired to move 
its headquarters to St. Louis,” the ar- 
ticle reads. “After much negotiation 
with the State Insurance Department 
permission to move was given and was 
later rescinded. The concern estab- 
lished at St. Louis found itself ordered 
to move back to Illinois within two 
days. Protests were of no avail. 

“The way out was shown by a young 
man who visited the St. Louis offices.” 

It was suggested, said the writer, that 
“a certain law firm” be employed. 
This was done at a fee of $5,000 for the 
first year. A compromise was reached 
by which the company retains its of- 
fices and records in Decatur and holds 
official meetings there, while the 
St. Louis office is designated executive 
headquarters. J. R. Paisley, the presi- 
dent, admitted this payment, but denied 
that it was made under pressure. 

“Instances of this kind might be mul- 

(Continued on page 3) 
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FRANK J. HAIGHT _ 
PROSPECTS CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 


a Indianapolis, Ind. 
We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of Hubbell Building 


40,000 PER YEAR Des Moines, Iowa 




















We Help Our Salesmen LIFE INSURANCE 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY pha 
Des Moines Sn 


























UNFORESEEN 
Established Geo. Kuhns CONTINGENCIES 
1879 President & ball ¢ 
= ? 
LIFE COMPANIES MERGE on November 10 when the final arrange- 
The Mountain States Life of Denver, ments were completed. Si rn 
Colorado, has taken over the Fidelity The Reserve was organized at Lex- am rd Mellor 
Reserve Insurance Company of North ington, Nebraska, in 1913 and has in- an ompan 
Platte, Nebraska, the office at North surance written totalling more than $2,- p y 
Platte to be abandoned as a headquar- 200,000. While officials of the Moun- NEW YORK CITY 
ters. F. L. Temple, president of the tain States Life refused to talk in the 149 Broadwa 
Reserve, President Fairchild, of the absence of the president, it is under- y 
Mountain, with Secretary W. L. Vernon stood that the Mountain will reinsure ‘ PHILADELPHIA 


and its attorney, Leslie Hubbard, met all policyholders of the Reserve, and 
with the insurance commissioners of that it assumes all risks and liabilities 
Nebraska and Colorado at North Platte of the Nebraska concern. 


630 Widener Building 














The Most Important Trusteeship 
in the World 


HEN the will of the late President Harding was admitted to probate the executors 
named were required to give bond in the sum of $750,000. These men were personal 
friends of the deceased President and undoubtedly men of character and substance. 

Why then this heavy bond? Because the law treats estates as peculiarly sacred and hedges 
their administration about with many safeguards. 











Bonds for executors and rigid laws for their He needs a Bond. 
guidance are designed to protect the family. 
“A voucher stronger than ever law could make,” 


The family is the oldest institution in the world. stronger than his personal fidelity can furnish. 
It was the first form of government. It is the unit 
of civilization. The love of husband and wife, the There are such bonds—easily obtainable. The law 
love of parents and children, the love of brothers and doesn’t compel him to buy one. Perhaps the law 
sisters, all have their roots in the family life. should. Perhaps the law will some day. 

| The head of the family is the trustee to whom, in If he is reasonably sound in mind and body 

the order of nature, is committed its prosperity and he can purchase a life insurance policy in a respon- 
happiness. sible company. 

The head of the family therefore holds the most Then he is bonded. Then his guarantee is com- 
important trusteeship in the world. plete. That is one of the processes by which 

How can that trustee guarantee that he will faith- ee een 
fully discharge his obligation? His personal bond, A life insurance policy in the New York Life not 
the bond that every man gives to his wife and de- only creates an estate but provides, if the buyer so 
pendents, goes far, but not far enough, because, desires, for its administration. The New York Life 
however noble his intentions and however deep his under its charter has power “to make and execute 
affections, death may intervene at any moment, and trusts,” and it will retain the proceeds of its poli- 
the capital of that family, his productive power, will cies under a trust agreement and distribute them as 
immediately be destroyed. directed by the insured. 








Any agent of the New York Life will tell you how you can guarantee your trusteeship, 
how you can create an estate and how you can have it administered without personal 
or surety bonds and without cost to your family. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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EL Low Elected 
Head of Home Life 








Why Justice May 
Endorsed Insurance 

















seston Career for His Son 
MARSHALL MADE CHAIRMAN e 
BEST WAY TO SERVE MANKIND 
New President a Lawyer, Nephew of or ristm as 
J Former President; Has Been No Business or Profession Where Ethics 
~ Director for Years Should Be Higher or Intelligence 
; Ethelbert I. Low, member of the law 


More Needed 
frm of Hoes, Low & Miller of 30 Broad 


street, New York, and for a number of 
years a director of the Home Life, had 
been elected president of the company, 
sueceeding William A. Marshall, who 
pecomes chairman of the board. The 
election becomes effective at the end 





Justice Mitchell May, of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, whose 
son, Mitchell May, Jr., has just entered 
the insurance business for the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, working 
in the Prosser & Homans Agency, was 


asked by The Eastern Underwriter to 
of the year. oa eeiiiai ah tell why he favored life insurance as a 
The new president was graduated a 


School, C , N. Bw. t life work for his son. Mitchell May, 
St, Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., in 


; y Jr., has just been graduated from Dart- 
1998, at Yale in 1902, and Columbia REDIT is promptly accorded any plan 
Law School in 1905. Since that time 














: : z mouth College. Judge May said: 
| Poe «Pg which will help to humanize and make “It ig no easy matter for a father 
- a ae ee, scl atladatii tia cordial the relations between employer and to select the line of business activity 
law in Ne Ly. for his son. The first essential is to 
Mr. Low’s great-uncle, Abiel Abbot employee. . . choose eke hat tandem to him; 
Low, was one of the founders of the Some of the great life insurance compa- the second, one for whielh by rem 
Home Life Insurance Company in 1860, nies have secured a niche in the business hall he is suited. ; 
of fame through what is known as “The business or profession of in- 





surance, particularly life insurance, is 
° today a far different one than it was 
Group Life Insurance in my youth. Men of affairs under- 
Under this plan an employer who has at ee eee 
least fifty employees, by a single business their families but in the protection of 
y yees, : , 
transaction, can give insurance protection to so iveatwn a eee Gate 
all his employees. as well as future burdens, opened the 
The system is simple, and the net cost to Phage Bt congestion 
the employer so low as to constitute a negli- ance to meet the obligations that are 
aS ‘J S437 > > > 26 imposed. The field covered by insur- 
gible addition to overhead expense. ance is now so wide and varied that 
Many going, growing businesses with one can not only insure a son’s college 
comparatively small working forces wish to ee a ee pa atoal ae 
take advantage of the group idea of life of a member of a corporation or firm, 
insurance, and to meet this demand and or one of its important assistants. 
overcome a situation that applies strictly to A Dlgmed Protecston 
laroer eS : The P 1 ‘al is : “An insurance agent must be a born 
arge! organizations, he rudential 1s now salesman, with a pleasing and striking 
presenting its new 


personality; one who, by dint of care- 























ful study, close application and wise 
Wholesale Insurance Plan discernment, learns clearly the needs 
and requirements of business protec- 
under which groups of employees number- tion and of protection by life policies, 
3 : ? - health policies and in other ways. 
ing twenty to forty-nine may be covered. This work has now assumed the dignity 
paca surance differs " G of a profession. It affords a means of 
ETHELBERT IDE LOW Wholesale Insurance differs from iroup catia Ghd Mamie cwuiae tek 
Insurance in detail but is essentially the majority of men are not yet sufficiently 
P : i. ka eae ca Weare ’ x6 ee “ncinle acquainted with the subject to compre- 
ws a en George a re su eee Nn pl inciple. 7 hend, even to a limited degree, the 

tected epg: FO al The employer endorses the plan, which hieubtiek thik: tuneiedne alean 
Mr. Low is a director of the Niagara may cover all employees for the same initial PR Pog f a grr grea ri mp 
ifs age: Ss eh - - less $s my lie ‘ ‘ a has 
tg ae and general counsel < amount, or the amount may be graded for amply endowed my son to measure up 
: =A po reek Land Co., and of the lenot] F caryice to the requirements of the life’s work 
Coal Run Land Co., a West Vir- ength of service. he has selected, and in which I truly 
ofthe Home Talte f ey he nfo potion The premiums are very low so that the believe he will find the best means 
" } » Life for a numbe ars. : . ‘se voila aa easiietas : 
‘ He was a director of the Metropolitan cost to the employer is never more than a Se sepa pee» 
— until it was absorbed by the very small percentage of his payroll. dinate his own personal interests and 
ated States Fidelity and Guaranty of U leavine e lovme ( arlier if permit himself to be actuated solely by 
Baltimore. He is a member of the pon leaving employment (or earher 1 the desire to further, first and always 
(4 ¥ a aes ‘ - 5 . » desire r, first always, 
lv, County and State Bar Associa- desired) employees may convert their poli- the welfare of his clients, if he can 
0 ‘ons, the New York Law Institute, the 4 - - 3 nee ta thee the war that oie keel 
Downtown Association, and of the Uni- cies to one of the usual plans of insurance. show to them the way that will bes 
e versity, Yale and other clut a. atis “A ; protect their business before and after 
William A M pa all pg con Disability Provisions and other liberal fea- death, safeguard their wives and chil- 
nected in various capacities with the tures appear in policies issued under this dren, germich Sanae Se ae — 
injury, so that, no matter 7 reluc- 
- greed od peed se piqued bee plan. tant the client may be to assume the 
DG Rall ouk pusscnabiele aeieteas ac. What better plan could be suggested as a added expense, the day will come when, 
Muar Fase —_ renege 08 ° . 9 out of the fullness of a generous heart, 
og 5 ia vate reeeenen Ge oe Christmas gift for employees . he will acknowledge the debt he owes 
Society of op Bio ee ene that agent who has always given him 
ganic wise counsel, then he will have proven 

, I 
) a himself a public benefactor. 
COM. HOU . “I know of no business or profession 
l (Conti — The Prudential where the ethics should be higher, 
ipli ontinued from page 2) . . Cc A . where greater intelligence is necessary, 
ty led, but insurance men are hesitant "iw, Insurance Company of America where patience and good judgment and 
rhe clone facts because of fear of Tnrattan’ Epwarp D. Durrietp, President a knowledge of human kind with all its 
ta the state administration insurance ani n2. faults, frailties and virtues is more 
— might do to their business.” Home Office, Newark, New Jersey’ requisite, than in the field of insurance. 
Oy mp eel Weinfeld & Ettelson figured If every wife knew what every widow I feel that I shall never have cause to 
* e recent Dailey legislative investi- knows every husband would be insured regret my counsel in aiding my son to 
rong of insurance when Senator Et- determine upon the calling he should 
“Son was called a Czar. embrace.” 
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INCLUDING THE MODERN ACCIp}? 
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“PERFECT PROTECTION POLICY” }~ 
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FARMERS BANK BUI 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
629-32 First National Bank Building 806 Finance Building 
N. S. Tomlinson, Supervisor P. B. Weaver, Supervisor 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
613 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., 542 Metropolitan Bank Building 
J. A. Darby, Supervisor R. EK. Irish, Supervisor 
DENVER, COLORADO | OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
746 Gas & Electric Bldg., 724 Brandeis Theatre Building 
F.C. Wigginton, Agency Organizer V. M. Shewbert, Supervisor 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN PORTLAND, OREGON 
1214 Majestic Building 208 Morgan Building 
John Bullard, Supervisor J.C. Ellis, Supervisor 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
153 Equitable Building 1103 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 
H. P. Savage, Supervisor T. J. Bacot, Supervisor 
DALLAS, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENN. 
813 Praetorian Building 1601 Central Bank Building 
W. L. Baldwin, Supervisor F.C. Aydelott, Supervisor 
TAMPA, FLORIDA SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
312 Citrus Exchange Building 014 Gunter Building 
S. L. Lowry, General Agent F. W. Maule, Manager 

NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 

36 Virginia National Bank Bldg., 

H. P. Savage, Supervisor “ 
W. L. WILHOITE, SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES EASTERN DIVISION 74 
1601 Central Bank Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
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ICE 
TSBURGH, PA. 
BUILI 
BRA) se 
| SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
401 Flatiron Building 416 Atlantic National Bank Bldg., 
H. F. Sleeper, Supervisor N.S. Tomlinson, Supervisor 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
| 005 Harris Trust Building 402 Fidelity Trust Bldg., 
Ing | C.M. Heublein, Supervisor L. S. Shafer, Supervisor 
KANSAS CITY, MO. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
017 Rialto Building 1015-16 Inter-Southern Bldg., 
g J. H. Klingler, Supervisor I. F. Campbell, Supervisor 
CLEVELAND, OHIO OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
811 Swetland Building 916-17 Colcord Building 
V. J. Adams, Supervisor C. E. White, Supervisor 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
311-13 Realty Building 210 California Building 
sldg.. | T. B. E. Spencer, Supervisor J. S. Burns, Supervisor 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
O11 Mutual Building Reliance Life Building 
R. A. Hilliard, Supervisor H. H. Hutton, Supervisor 
HOUSTON, TEXAS JACKSON, MISS. 
327-29 Commercial Bank Bldg., 17 E. Capitol Street 
J. H. Rose, Manager C. H. Thompson, General Agent 
MARTINSBURG, W. VA. 
Public Square 
F. J. Trammell, General Agent 
ANGUS ALLMOND, SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES WESTERN DIVISION 
146 Gas & Electric Building, Denver, Colorado 
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Crocker’s Comments 
On Missouri Situation 


HYDE ACTION PRECIPITATE 


Can’t Conceive How John Hancock is 
Suddenly Found in Non-Compliant 


Attitude When it Has Certificate 

Walton L. Crocker, president of the 
John Hancock, was asked by The Eas- 
tern Underwriter if he cared to make 
relative to the action of 

Department in deciding 
not to renew licenses of Massachu- 
setts compani¢ because of the fact 
that the laws of Massachusetts do not 
permit reciprocals to enter that state. 
The John Hancock has been doing bus- 
iness in Missouri since 1865 and its re- 
lations with its policyholders are most 
amicable and satisfactory. Mr. Crock 
er said: 

“In reply to your request for a 
statement from me on the Missouri 
situation as it affects this company, I 
would say that in our formal protest 
against the decision we stated our in- 
tention to procure from the people of 
Missouri a renewal of our company li- 
cense if possible. 

“We also asked Superintendent 
Hyde in what particular, since we had 
been doing business in Missouri from 
1865, it had now suddenly been. discov- 


a statement 
the Missouri 


ered that the company as alleged is 
not in compliance with the Missouri 
law. 


“The inquiry was very natural, see- 
ing that for these many years both 
the company and its agents have been 
certified as in full compliance with all 
statutes of that State. , 

“To our inquiry no response hag yet 
been received. It is inconceivable that 
the Company should have so suddenly 
been found in an attitude of non-com- 
pliance in view of our possession of a 
certificate, and in further view of the 
fact that no specific complaint from 
the Missouri Department has been serv- 
ed on us, as well as of the fact that 
we are still solvent and are conducting 
our business in Missouri in strict com- 
pliance with its laws and the regula- 
tions of its supervisory departments, 
It has been unoflicially intimated that 
the reason might be our holding of 
interstate railroad securities, but as 
that condition is also characteristic of 
mMahy companies of states other than 
those of Massachusetts which are op- 
erating in Missouri, and which so far 
as can be learned have not been serv- 
ed with notice that they will not be re- 
licensed there, the reason given is not 
so plain as it should be. 


Missourians Were Promised Aid 

“A regrettable thing is the precipi- 
tancy of the action. Since the meet- 
ing in Jefferson City in the Spring of 
this year between Superintendent 
Hyde and the Missouri interests on 
one side and the Massachusetts Com- 
panies on the other, the Massachusetts 
Companies, particularly the life com- 
panies, have become more clearly im- 
pressed with the necessity for a peace- 
ful adjustment of relations. 

“When Commissioner Monk of Mass- 
achusetts found that the law of his 
state did not allow him to license Mis- 
souri reciprocal exchanges in the same 
manner that it permitted the licensing 
of Missouri fire and casualty compa- 
nies now operating in Massachusetts, 
the obvious remedy for the reciprocals 


was to present the question to the leg- 
islature of this state. Shortly after 
that decision, these Missouri interests 
were duly informed that they would 
be given every proper aid in present- 
ing their case, and that the conditions 
were believed to be favorable to the 
passage of a suitable measure. It 
would seem that they lacked confi- 
dence in the merit of their case. At 
least, they chose violent, and we _ be- 
lieve unlawful action, in preference to 
orderly procedure with the assurance 
of sympathetic consideration and prop- 
er assistance. In thus rejecting all 
overtures for practical aid, they have 
brought on an unfortunate situation 
which must be met, in justice to the 
many citizens of Missouri whose _in- 
terests are affected.” 





GENERAL AGENT AT COLUMBUS 





Ralph W Hoyer Appointed by John 
Hancock To Post Succeeding 
His Father 





The John Hancock Mutual Life has 
appointed Ralph W. Hoyer general 
agent at Columbus, Ohio, succeeding 
his father, the late W. E. Hoyer. R. W. 
Hoyer has been with the company for 
seventeen years and in recent years he 
has been a member of the general 
agency firm. 

Mr. Hoyer is a graduate of Ohio State 
University and directly after gradua- 
tion went with the John Hancock. He 
is active in the Columbus Life Under- 
writers Association and has served as 
its president. 





WITH LIFE PRESIDENTS 

Charles F. Creswell, of New York, 
has been appointed associate statistic- 
ian of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. Mr. Creswell in 1908 en- 
tered the service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, where he remained 
for eleven years. During six of these 
years he conducted economic investiga- 
tions involving extensive scientific sta- 
tistical studies. He later was for two 
years manager of the Economic Re- 
search Department of The American 
Cotton Oil Co., at New York City, and 
wus for a like period director of the 
Research. Department of the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association, 
Inc., at Utica, N. Y. In these positions 
he still further extended his economic 
and statistical experience. 





MANY LIFE ACTUARIES PRESENT 

There were quite a lot of life insur- 
ance men at the casualty actuaries 
meeting in the Pennsylvania. A few of 
them were Messrs. Moir, president of 
the United States Life; Grahame, vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society; and Little, actuary of 
The Prudential. The luncheon was a 
novelty for insurance feeds as there 
wasn’t a speaker. 





The Missouri State Life has appoint- 
ed F. B. Gerhard assistant actuary to 
succeed James Scott who was recently 
made comptroller. Mr. Gerhard is a 
graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and has been in life insurance 
work since leaving that college, begin- 
ning his career with the New York Life 
in 1914. He was later actuary of the 
State Department of North Carolina. 
In December, 1918, he returned to the 
New York Life and was in the actuarial 
department of that company until his 
appointment as assistant actuary of the 
Missouri State Life. 





to develop and hold their business. 


John Barker, Vice-President 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
GEORGE H. TUCKER, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendesed the highest grade of service to its Bon 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Ite policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
. the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 




















Why 
Write Accident ? 


Because 


The Accident Line 


supplies an effective approach for a Life Insurance 
solicitation. 


Provides 


a ready-made list of Life prospects—full informa- 
tion is in the Accident application. 


Widens 


the Agent’s contacts, exposing him to more sales. 


Develops 


and maintains Life clients; Accident Insurance is 
INCOME insurance and guarantees that there will 
be money to meet Life premiums, whatever befalls. 


Furnishes 


a regular and substantial income, with persistent 
renewals, WHICH PAY THE FULL FIRST YEAR 
COMMISSIONS. 


There’s a Missouri State Life Accident Policy 
to Fit Every Desirable Risk. 


Agents whose companies do not write Accident Insurance 
can sell the Missouri State Life Accident Line under a 
liberal contract direct with the Company on the same 
basis as our regular Agents. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, President 


Life Accident 


Home Office, St. Louis 


Health Group 
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Insurance Per Life 
Doubled in Five Years 


ns 


RESULTS IN MASSACHUSETTS 





Commissioner Monk in Report Says 
Policy Loan Provisions Are 
Insurance Evil 





The year 1922 stands out as a mile 
post of no mean significance in mark- 
ing the progress of the life insurance 
companies doing business in Massachu- 
setts, says Insurance Commissioner 
Wesley E. Monk, in his annual report 
covering 1922, which has just been 
issued. On December 31, 1922, there 
were thirty-one such companies oper- 
ating in this Commonwealth, and dur- 
ing that year the total amount of in- 
surance in force on the books of these 
companies passed the forty billion dol- 
lar mark. The exact amount as re- 
ported by the companies was $40,225,- 
427,605, a figure of striking magnitude. 
Appended hereto are four comparative 
exhibits of numbers of policies and 
amounts of insurance for the last four 
years. 

Total Assets of Companies 
According to the 1915 census, the 
population of Massachusetts was 3,693,- 
310. In 1916, with this census as a 
basis, the average insurance protection 
on each life was $339.51. According to 
the 1920 census, the population of 
Massachusetts was 3,852,356. In 1922, 
with the 1920 census as a basis, this 
average protection has increased to 
$621.41. 

Reference to the statistical tables of 
life companies, a part of this report, 
shows that the total admitted assets of 
these companies is $7,551,941,014, that 
the total legal reserve required to be 
held on individual policies to meet 
claims when they become due is $6,- 
384,687,186, and that the unassigned 
funds or surplus, in effect a contingency 
reserve, are $417,551,898. 

Perform Many Banking Functions 

Probably the chief factor in the re- 
markable advance of these companies 
is their service to policyholders, says 
Commissioner Monk. Companies rec- 
ognize the fact that good service is 
g00d business. Education of agency 
forces, liberality of contracts, smaller 
surrender charges, promptness in pay- 
ing claims, ete., while perhaps influ- 
enced largely by competition, are all 
evidences of this service. 

Many banking features are found in 
the business of life insurance. In times 
of stress policyholders have the priv- 
ilege of negotiating policy loans and 
Premium notes with their companies 
with the policy as collateral. That the 
loan provision of life contracts is an 
insurance evil, and that the law making 
such provision obligatory should be re- 
Dealed has been contended on the 
grounds that every policy loan with its 
accrued interest decreases by so much 
the amount of protection, that a policy 
May be loaded with indebtedness with- 
out the knowledge of the beneficiary, 
and that the interest on the indebted- 
hess added to the premium may _ be- 
Come such a burden as to result in the 








CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory 
opporwanity 
for work with this Company in goow ter- 
—men who can collect the premiums 
‘s well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
A Address: 
LBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 














surrender of the policy and the loss 
of the insurance. On the other hand, 
it may be maintained in favor of policy 
loans that nominal rates of interest are 
charged and that the waiving by most 
companies of the ninety days allowed 
them by law makes a loan easily and 
quickly obtainable to relieve financial 
need, as in the case of a loan granted 
to pay premiums on a policy that, with- 
out such help, would of necessity lapse 
with a consequent loss of protection. 
Thus the argument of loss of protec- 
tion may be used for as well as against 
policy loans. In any event, the compa- 
nies render a valuable service to their 
policyholders by granting loans in times 
of need. On December 31, 1922, the 
companies operating in Massachusetts 
had outstanding policy loans of $919,- 
370,620 and premium notes of $40,909,- 
829. 

Life companies render their policy- 
holders another banking service in that 
dividends may be left with the compa- 
nies to accumulate at interest like sav- 
ings bank deposits, and may be with- 
drawn at any time at the insured’s 
order. The total amount of such depos- 
its with companies operating in Massa- 
chusetts was $43,378,847.82 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1922. Proceeds of policies may 
also be left with the companies as trust 
funds without charge. 


Amounts Paid to Policyholders 


The following table shows the amount 
paid policyholders in 1922 by life com- 
panies operating in Massachusetts: 

Amount Paid Policyholders in 1922 


Death CHAM 4:66 cccces ...$312,407,701 
Matured Endowments ..... 130,294.850 
ATRRNUIG ocak cs ccoecnee aes 15,755,954 
Surrender Values .......... 186,349,013 
BDIvViaGHue cccescccccestsaue 216,203,466 

"EOE aedsedaecedeeeens $861,010,984 


It is a notable fact that the amount 
of death claims resisted in 1922—$3,- 
197,720.99—was only about one per cent 
of the total amount of death claims 
paid. 


Because of the depletion of surplus 
on account of the influenza epidemic, 
market fluctuations, and the initial ex- 
pense of the large volume of new busi- 
ness, while many companies made no 
change in their dividend scales, many 
others found it expedient to replenish 
surplus by reducing dividends to policy- 
holders during 1918-1920. The table 
that was prepared from Gain and Loss 
figures in the companies’ annual state- 
ments shows that in 1920 the tide of 
reduction turned to steady increase and 
that in 1922 the dividend scales obtain- 
ing before reduction had apparently 
been fully restored. 





ATLANTIC LIFE DINNER 

The Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va., 
gave its annual banquet to officers and 
employes the evening of November 15, 
the banquet being staged in the Flem- 
ish room of the Jefferson Hotel. Up- 
ward of 100 persons were present in- 
cluding local directors of the company. 
At the conclusion of special entertain- 
ment features, service pins were pre- 
sented the following: Charles G. Tay- 
lor, Jr., vice-president and actuary; Roy 
M. Jones, secretary; H. L. McConnell, 
assistant secretary, and George A. Shu- 
man, assistant secretary, fifteen years; 
Edmund Strudwick, Jr., vice-president, 
J. W. Sinton, Jr., assistant actuary, and 
Miss E. A. Wray, ten years; Miss Fran- 
ces Diggs, Miss Bertye Lukhard, Miss 
Minnie Jones, Mrs. L. FE. Baldwin, Mrs. 
Aliene Herron, A. O. Smith, and B. F. 
Chandler, five years. 





CONNECTICUT APPOINTMENTS 

The Maryland Assurance has ap- 
pointed P. Stephenson Sullivan as 
agent at Windsor Locks, Conn., and 
Robert F. Bradley as agent at Bridge- 
port, Conn. 





The Maryland Life of Baltimore has 
appointed Wallace W. Batchelor field 
supervisor for Maryland. 

















1 John Hancock made the signature famous 


io, by signing the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
e) The Signature has been made a Household Word by the 
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a) Life INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, Massachusetts 


Chartered in 1862, in SIXTY-ONE YEARS it has grown to be the 
K LARGEST FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION IN NEW ENGLAND 


An Endowment or Income-for-Life Policy is the Policyholder’s 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 














ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CG 


GREATEST 
SST ele 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 














HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


— ee 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 63rd Annua] Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 
WN OED haa concacdnasetanaceunads 
Payments to Policyholders and 








their beneficiaries in Death 
5,400,7@ 


Meseree PURER cic vcccccccssccccs 2,206,703 
Net interest Income from Invest- 
GO is icc ccasccedsectaveessncuuns 10,923 


($722,352 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience §2.87% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force............... $232,163,662 
Admitted Assets 








For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 














gage or other debts. 








Sc ‘sete nso 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
| of Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FOUNDED 1865 


The new policy contracts of the Provident Mutual make it easy for 
an agent to fit a policy to a definite need of his policyholder. 


The policyholder also finds it easy to understand that his particular 
purpose in taking the policy will be definitely carried out. 


These policies are thus admirably adapted to an Insurance Pro- 
gramme—for the protection of the policyholder’s family or of his own 
old age, through income—for the education of his children—for the pro- 
tection of his business or of his estate—for the cancellation of a mort- 


























Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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R. W. Stevens,’ vice- 
Don’t Have president of the Illinois 
LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS To Create Lite of Chicago, says: 
Demand Not many years ago the 
agent’s chiefest task 
; . was to create the demand, but nowa- 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate days people want life insurance, more 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency a a a NEY 
money to pay for it. H ve 
—— - This is no time to talk small poli- CATTLE CREEK 
In discussing business and on the other hand, enabling the saa — — of practically overy- 

Selling insurance recently, M. E. survivors in the business to work for a life insurance has been ad- WHERE THE WORLD'S BREAKFAST 1S MADE 
Business Dark, manager of the themselves alone and undisturbed and pro d until hes ge depen esiny re i: 
Insurance Southwestern Depart- free from the feeling that part of their ws a og eng t it gg cg o" For, perhaps, you are one of the fey 

ment of the Illinois Life, energy and productive power would be cht ‘where Mong eee Aigo en J een men able to fill such a big job as thi 

made some good selling points in going into the payment of dividends *®°: tis: a | a i Creek, Michigan, is worl) 
which he said in part: upon stock which was no longer held rat ee ee renowned for its breakfast foods, diver 
It is a well known fact that the great by an individual who is active and sales pe le ye ae petted of ~~ sified factories, and great prosperity 
majority of the corporations in the a in the conduct of the firm’s curance suggested is too small. Just ee be a large personal produ 
United States are controlled by a very -. a" ite and deteemtentt bear in mind that you can never offend ~~  espnoaers ee _ . ‘pili Haggeoery 
few men. In fact it has been said that 1@ apility and determination On 4 man by over-estimating his financial ("8 ."Nancial respon ibility, and lary 

con* of all the the part of man to meet obligations earning capacity. 


at least 95 per corpor 
uations in this country are operated by 
from two to five people. Most  busi- 
nesses, then, are managed by small 
groups of men—small groups of effort 
and interest much the same as in a 
family. Just as in a family the inter- 
ests in each of such groups are clearly 
definable, the risks involved easily as- 
certainable and the risks which can 
be relieved by life insurance can be 
forcibly emphasized and the need of 
insurance firmly impressed. 

In view of the fact that most corp- 
orations are owned and controlled by 
very small groups, the risk involved in 
each life of such a group must be 
much greater for each interested in- 
dividual than in corporations owned 
by large groups. In other words, take 
a large corporation, owned, we will 
say, by fifty or more people. The 
chances are that the death of the larg- 
est stockholder would not have much, 
if any effect, on the business policies 
of such institution; but, on the other 
hand, the death of a principal share- 
holder of a firm owned and controlled 
by three or four men, probably would 
have a very immediate and a very 
marked effect, and most likely a very 


disastrous effect on the future opera- 
tions of the closely owned firm. There- 
fore, it is just such companies that 
need the relief of Business Insurance 
as a natural measure of safety, and 
toward the saving of such companies 
the greatest efforts should be concen- 
trated. 

It is, of course, necessary to estab- 


lish in the mind of a prospect the nec 
essity or advisability of the purchase 
before you can expect to make a sale. 
Suppose there is in your own locality 


a mercantile firm owned by some two 
or three people. Then, suppose the 
president or manager of that firm 


should die. We will then assume that 
a heavy creditor may ask for a finan- 
cial rating of the firm and they receive 


the report that the business manager 
of the firm has just died. Dont you 
believe that ereditor would feel rath- 


er disposed to withhold further credit 
at least pending the readjustment of 
the affairs of such firm? Such action 
would undoubtedly be calculated to re- 
tard the progress of the firm in ques- 
tion. But if the Commercial Agency 
were able to report that although the 
firm’s manager had recently died, yet, 
his life was well insured in favor of 
the firm, there would be no occasion 
for withholding that firm’s usual line 
of credit. This risk is not entirely an 
imaginary one for it is a thing of com- 
mon knowledge that a large percent- 
age of the business transacted in this 
country is done on the credit basis. 
My opinion is that one of the finest 
arguments for business insurance and 
one of the greatest reasons why it 
should be carried is to guarantee that 
the surviving share-owners will be fi- 
nancially prepared to purchase the 
stock of the deceased member of the 
firm at an agreed or appraised val- 
uation, thus preventing his family 
from being dependent upon the future 
management without his assistance, 


all 
absolutely 
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absolutely 


foundation of 
only one 
maintain 
contingency 
life insurance 
antees the ability and 
proves the determination. 

An active partner is insured for the 
benefit of a partner retiring from ac- 
tive managment; technical men heads 
of departments, whether stockholders 
or not, are insured for the company. I 
heard something of a firm here in Chi- 
cago that bought $50,000 of life insur- 
ance on the life of its chief engineer, a 
very high quality technical man and 
they bought this insurance so they 
could go out and buy his equal in the 
market if he died. 

Partners insure each other for each 
other’s benefit, the policies being pay- 
able to the survivor by definite agree- 
ment. Officers of a corporation insure 
for the benefit of a corporation. The 
financially strong member of a firm in- 
sures to protect indorsements or cred- 
its which might be withdrawn at his 
death.. Managing executives and heads 
of departments are insured to assure 
continuation of dividends for one or 
more years during the period of ad- 
justment following the death of a man- 
aging officer and some insure for the 
purpose of protecting bond issues 
which it might be deemed advisable to 
call in at the death of one of the con 
trolling interests. 


at maturity is the 
credit. There is 
certain way to 
every possible 
is through 





Robert M. Smith, Jr., of the Phila- 
delphia agency of the Equitable of 
lowa, led the field forces of the com- 
pany in net production for October. It 
was the first month that he had de- 
voted his entire time to life insurance. 
The Philadelphia agency stood first 
among the company’s agencies. 
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A PROGRESSIVE 
NEW YORK STATE 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Offers an attractive manager’s 

contract for PITTSBURGH 

AND SOUTHWESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Agents receive co-operation at all times, 
they are assisted with prospect service 
plans, $100,000 and $200,000 Clubs, at- 
tractive literature, up to date policy 
contracts and quick action on applica- 
tions. 

A Home Office official will be glad to 
talk with you and all negotiations will 
be strictly confidential. 





Address “Agency Department” 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 





ability and that it is easier to secure an 
application for five thousand, 
approached the prospect with a ten- 
thousand dollar proposition, than it is 
to interest him in one thousand if you 
have approached him on that basis. 


having 


A good life insurance man is a public 
benefactor. It .is, therefore, his duty 
in times of prosperity to advocate the 
life insurance investment—the safest 
and most remunerative known to man. 
It is estimated that more than $500,000,- 
000 is being taken annually from the 
American public through the sale of 
worthless oil, mining and other secur- 
ities. That incomprehensible sum of 
money is being taken from the people 
who should be investing it in life insur- 
ance and the reason they are not in- 
vesting it in life insurance instead of in 
worthless enterprises is because the 
average stock salesman is putting in 
more hours these days and seeing more 
people than the average life insurance 
salesman. 


We will give you unlimited co-open, 
tion in finding and closing busines 
and in a line of policies with new gel. 
ing features and settlement provision 
We have more than $125,000,000 of jp. 
surance in force, and a greater ratio of 
assets to liabilities than any other larg 
company in the same field. 


If you can qualify, we will give you; 
contract direct with the home office, ; 
liberal first year commission, a renew 
commission, a collection fee, an offic 
allowance and a_ business-developmen 
allowance. 


Let’s see if you are the man we want! 
Address “BATTLE CREEK,” c/o this 
paper. 
Note: We also have an unusually at 
tractive, special contract for good 
salesmen whose experience is limited, 














MASSACHUSETTS 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated in 1851 


MUTUAL 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 








JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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| PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 








it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 
Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 8 Fulton Street, New York City 








INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.08, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON seunoeuneners 31, poe 


DRONE i sc0sd bss SUSSaic eaaw aco weneanaacenseseoeeces See eeees BREN Genrer $ 32,633,933.05 
TARWMITOD. << checspacvesseessadeeoes Ree NEE EE RCN CI Ee geseee ceo eas es 512 aS 
ROERE GON: “QIBIB Soococksicccoscecccdenceckccrscuenestesensese iesswmcececes sees 4,121,1 ny 17 
TORNTANCO 10 FOTEB iis cccscccccciccvccesocess iguissasaeses se sceea peeweseeeces asses r 

Wayments to Pees vaso csiscsccssccticscseccssseevesee ponaeccansaie cecsceee —_2,531,158.9 
Tetal Payments to Policyholders since Organization........ Rae eeatee ceccecees $30,051,900.92 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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Financial Service 
To Beneficiaries 


FEATURE OF MODERN SELLING 





Becomes Important Factor as Income 
Insurance Grows in Demand With 
Policyholders 





The need for considering the finan- 
cial aspects from the standpoint of the 
policyholder in selling life insurance, 
was emphasized by Albert G. Borden, 
inspector of agencies at large of the 
Equitable Society of New York, in an 
address before the Association of Life 
Agency Officers held at Chicago last 
week. He stressed the importance of 
the income policy in this connection 
and cited several cases in point. 

The head of a successful agency in 
the Middle West, representing one of 
the larger companies, reports that his 
average Sale in 1922 was $31,250. This 
agency is one that has been established 
for many years, and where every mem- 
ber of the agency is carefully trained 
in the idea of fitting the contract to 
the client, with special reference to 
the form of settlement. Every client 
whose application is taken has his cir- 
cumstances reviewed by the manager 
as best he can on data secured by the 
agent, and the form of policy is discuss- 
ed that will best meet the situation. 
That form of policy is then ordered out 
either originally or as an alternate. 
The agent is therefore able to go to 
the client with a comprehensive insur- 
ance program that takes the circum- 
stances and needs of the family into 
consideration. Every member of that 
agency is an income specialist, and 
the manager has given two illustrations 
of how favorably this works out: 

The first relates to the agent. An 
agent came to him the first of this year 
after considerable- experience else- 
| where. During the first 8 months of 
1922 when he was selling on the ordin- 
aty methods of the past, his sales ¥re- 
sulted in a total of about $200,000 of 
business with 49 cases; and he was 
rated as a pretty good agent. In the 
first 8 months of 1928, however, when 
he was under the new training, he 
wrote 33 policies, but the total was 
more than double the volume for the 
same period the previous year, and the 
premiums threefold. 

The second illustration shows the ef- 
fect of these selling methods as related 
to the policyholder. A man who had 7 
insurance policies, the largest of which 
was $5,000, issued over a period of sev- 
eral years, came into the manager’s 
office at his request, and after a re- 
view of the situation, negotiations end- 
ed in the issuance of a survivorship 
annuity for the mother, life incomes for 
his two sisters and his wife, an educa- 
tlonal contract for his boy as well as 
two deferred principal sums for his 
boy, a total coverage of approximately 
$125,000. Every one of the agents 
through whom he had been previously 
insured had had the opportunity to do 
this for him, but {it was left undone; 
and in this case, like all others, the 
{ugured greatly appreciated the service 
rendered. 


This manager described his method 
a8 follows: 


In geiting life insurance, the agent should 
tealize, and be absolutely sold on the ape 
sition that income insurance is the only plan 
of Saving ever devised that will enable a man 
rf contract to carry out after hig death the 
Ings that he hopes to carry out if he lives. 
it Agent should therefore sell a policy that 
will ag nearly as possible provide funds for 
# widow and children in’ the same manner 
i @ insured had provided them before his 
av n other words, there is no material 
br sl in a family after the death of the 
fen Winner. True, they lose hig love and af- 
; J and they cannot hope for exactly the 
ine teocome, but the wife’s expenses are go- 
ht '@ be heavier in the earlier years. while 
ing children are growing up, and therefore, 
tlapencee should be arranged to meet that con- 


¢ ideal contract, therefore, is the one that 
Provides Tepds as nearly as possible in ex- 


¥ the game manner as though the insured 
vere alive’ The following proposition seems 
best fitted for the average Smity, and needs 





famine? slight modification for almost any 





American Central Life 
Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Betablished 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 








Insured, 35—Wife, 33—A Boy, 12—A Girl, 6 

Here the insured, if he lives, will find that 
his expenses are heaviest during the next ten 
years, while the boy is going through college. 
Then they will drop somewhat, and for the 
next ten years will be heavier while the girl 
is going through college and making her debut. 
After that time the children are educated, and 
the insured will find that his expenses are 
lessened. For such a case, I believe the fol 
lowing proposition is ideal. 

000 under Interest Option to 

the wife for life, payable month- 

ly, yields an income of......... 
4,95 Continuous Monthly Income 

policy of 


$75 a month 


,, Income to wife for life...... $100 a month 
+e0 Monthly Income for 20 years 
MME RANG os cuteasticcedescdaksdacves 


income for 
Se $150 a month 


eee eee eee Cee e ee ee eee ee rere ee) 


Making the ,ijictme for the). 
, first 10 yeath } are. a month 

This gives the wife Ahe maximuin income for 
the first 10 yéarg after the meen death; 
then when the boy ls Out of schooly the income 
drops to $180 a month},10 years late¢ the daugh- 
ter is out of school and the ine drops to 
$100 a month, which the wife wuld ‘receive 
throughout her lifetime, leaving intact, 
to be paid as follows: 

Interest on $10, to the son ($37.80.8 month) 
until he attains the ave of 30, at which time 
he would receive $5,000 in cash. Interest on 
the balance until] he attains the age of 35, at 


which time he would receive an additional 
$5,000 in cash. If he should unwisely invest 
the first $5,000, it is likely that he would he 
more careful of the other $5,000. If, on the 
other hand, he also lost that, the insured has 
certainly done his part. 

Interest to the daughter, $37.50 a month, un- 
til she attains the age of 50, at which time 
the policy would be paid off under Table C. 
which would yield an income of $52 a month 
for life, with 120 certain guaranteed. 

Ten or fifteen years ago these ideas 
might have seemed involved, and as 
though life insurance men were going 
too far. But viewed from present day 
angles, this procedure seems almost 
the A B C of intelligent selling, and 
the value underlying the idea is not 
alone the volume of insurance sold and 
the extent of coverage granted, but in 
the reaction on the policyholder him- 
self who is made to feel that he is deal- 
ing ‘with’a man and a company that is 
aiming to Herve him, and in the fact 

the ‘quéstion of Conservation will 
erefore more nearly take care of it- 
se 


Guaranteed Principal and Income Con- 
tracts 

The criticism that has been levied 

against the so-called life income policy 

that has been in use by a number of 





WORTHY TRADITIONS 


Mutual Benefit agents are men who have been 
drawn to the Company because of its traditions, its 
standards and ideals. For seventy-eight years the idea 
conveyed by the words “Mutual Benefit”—the good of 
all applied to the affairs of each—has been the guiding 
principle in treatment of policyholders of this Company. 





The Mutual 


|. Insurance Company 
Organized 1845 
Newark, N. J. 





Benefit Life 








companies for many years, is that while 
yielding an income during the lifetime 
of the wife, the principal is being ex- 
hausted all the time. To meet this 
situation several companies have of late 
devised a principal sum contract ex- 
pressed also in terms of income that in 
effect furnishes the beneficiary with an 
income for her life with the principal 
intact for payment to a child upon the 
mother’s death. This contract is a 
combination of an ordinary policy, 
where the principal is left on deposit 
at the death of the insured and on 
which a guaranteed income of 3 or 
342% is paid depending upon the com- 
pany, plus a further income of 2 or 
2%% that is secured through a sur- 
vivorship annuity, thus bringing the in- 
come up to 5% or 6%, and in the case 
of a participating company, excess in- 
terest. That there is a wide field for 
this particular form of coverage is in- 
dicated by the sales that have so far 
been made. One of the companies in 
a few weeks following the issuance of 
this contract not only had sold $1,000,- 
000 on this form, but the average sale, 
as might be supposed, was in excess 
of $10,000 which is of distinct interest 
tc agents. 

Five Year Unit Idea of Insurance 

One of the simplest ideas, however, 
relates to the selling by degrees of a 
limited income policy to the average 
small buyer; and he is the man’we have 
to deal with most often, and perhaps 


should be primarily considered. The 
average insurance policy is about 
$3,500. The suggestion of one company 


is that agents sell to Mr. Average 
Buyer a $3,500 policy under which ap- 
proximately $700 will be payable in 
cash at death, and the balance of $2,800 
used to furnish an income of $50 per 
month for the first 5 years following 
death. This might be known as the 
“5 Year Unit Idea of Life Insurance.” 
The agent then has the opportunity 
either. at that time or later of going 
back .to the policyholder and selling 
him another 5 year period or of increas- 
ing the amount of the original 5 year 
income from $50 to $100, etc., etc. 

In dealing with the insurance monies 
of beneficiaries the first and best point 
of contact is at the time the applica- 
tion is originally written, not simply 
because of the larger selling that will 
undoubtedly result, but because of the 
opportunity directly to serve the pol- 
icyholder in working out with him a 
real program that will not cease at his 
death, 

The next best point of contact is 
with the policyholder during his life- 
time—before a policy has become a 
claim. What may have been neglected 
originally may now be remedied. 

The third and last contact is the 
chance to bring before beneficiaries the 
financial advantages they enjoy in the 
company’s investment program. 

Of these the least effective is perhaps 
the last. In the absence of any pro- 
gram on the part of the father, a 
mother might misinterpret the best in- 
tended advice of the company at that 
time and misconstrue it as reluctance 
on the part of the company to pay her 
the money due. But if companies will 
cope with applicants and with living 
policyholders to the degree that it is 
possible, a great advance will have 
been made; and I call attention to two 
simple but practical expedients made 
by two companies to encourage this. 

Two Practical Expedients 

In one company a definite form has 
been printed which explains briefly the 
company’s financial service, and, that 
enables either the applicant or an old 
policyholder by a simple check ie indi- 
Cate the financial program that he 
wishes to set up for his beneficiary. 
This form is equally appropriate for 
new applications or for existing poli- 
cies. 

The other—and perhaps this is the 
most effective measure in dealing with 
the original policy—the application of 
one company has been so framed as to 
require that the applicant shall indicate 
how he wishes the policy to be paid at 
maturity. 
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| There is an Equitable Policy for every Life Insurance Need : 
THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY = : 


OF THE UNITED STATES . 
120 BROADWAY * NEW YORK | 


| op 3 
| Ww. A. DAY, President | 
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Question Legality Of 
City Employees’ Fund 


HAVE PAID IN $10,000,000 





Retirement System Affecting 30,000 
Workers Now Subject of Inquiry ~ 
By Insurance Department 
he legality and soundness of’ the 
Employees Retirement System, involv- 
jng more than 30,000 employees of 
New York City, has been questioned 
py Comptroller Craig, who is the offi- 
cial custcdian of the $16,000,000 that 
has gone into the retirement fund. In 
the three years that the system has 
been in operation the employees have 
contributed $10,000,000. 
Comptroller Craig claims that the 
manner in which the system is being 
conducted is irregular and he called in 
State Superintendent of Insurance 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., to make a 
thorough investigation. Examiners 
from the department have been at 
work for some time on the records of 
the retirement fund. © ’ , 
The workers admitted to this re- 
tirement system-are those who do -not 
already belong to the Police, Fire, 
Street Cleaning, Teachers, Hunter Col- 
lege, or Board of Education Retire- 
ment and Pension systems. 


Claim Rules’ Unworkable 
The Comptroller asserts that the 
statute requires that the Board of Es- 
timate from time to time shall estab- 
lish rules and regulations for the ad- 
ministration and transaction of busi- 
ress of the system but that in the 
three years of the svstem’s operation 
no such rule or regulations of any kind 
have been adopted. A set of rules has 
been prepared by the secretary, he 
says, but “a mere inspection of these 
proposed rules and regulations is suf- 
ficient to justify their rejection.” 
“They are so profuse.” says 
Comptroller, “so involved, so 
extended and full of exceptions and 
qualifications, that no one could re- 
member or apply them in practice, 
Apparently the draftsmen of these pro- 
posed rules and regulations had two 
objects in view, one of which was to 
exalt the secretary, and the other was 
fo shift the responsibility for the acts 
and omissions of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment and its secre- 
tary to the various municinal depart 
ments. county and other officers.” 
Might Cost City Huge Sum 

Mr. Craig asserts also that under the 
provisions of the act the board is -re 
‘ired to allow regular interest annu- 
ally on the mean amount of the fund 
lor the preceding year, and the amount 
80 allowed shall be credited to the 
fund by the board. Nevertheless, as- 
‘erts the Comptroller, no action by the 





the 
undulv 


hoard or any resolution adopted by it 
‘as had for its object the compliance 
with this provision of the law. 
Although the members of the Board 
at Estimate, as trustees of this retire 
nent system,” continues Mr. Craig, 
ie charged with responsibility of the 
Soar character, as great compara 
wendy the conduct of a large life in- 
mine company and savings bank 
ve oy and although the slightest 
tl n the actuarial basis, mortality 
. pA interest computations may, 
toe one hand, greatly increase the 
ies an wae upon the taxnayers of 
a ae City by exacting from them 
sibs a erally in excess of those ac- 
. required upon a correct basis; 
Fel ing other hand, if the error be 
> alas r age Mav lav the foundation 
seh thas ” and inevitable insolvency 
os a of the system to the dis- 
«4 a disannointment of its. mem- 
a se subjects have never receiv- 
iY consideration bv the Board of 


q ate and ‘ynortionment, who are 
rusterg of phe. 


' Oe Pane’. S157 A Month 


“rnection with the rule or prac- 


rotive-~ant avetem,.” 





tice placing with the actuary the re- 
sponsibility “for the accuracy of all 
actuarial calculations involving life 
contingencies,” the Comptroller says: 

“This is not authorized by the re- 
tirement act. The act imposes the re- 
sponsibility for the proper conduct of 
the retirement system upon the mem- 
bers of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment, and the members of that 
board, must, at their peril, ascertain 
and know that. the actuarial calcula- 
tions, as well as all other formulas and 
bases of computation, contribution and 
taxation are correct. 

“It ig a:responsibility that cannot be 
shifted nor delegated. It is of the ut- 
most importance for the members of 
the board, for the contributors of the 
system, for the taxpayers and for the 
State Superintendent of Insurance to 
know that these matters are founded 
upon unassailable accuracies.” 

It is interesting to note that since 
the inception of the system in Octo- 
ber, 1920, there have been 817 retire- 
ments under the fund rules, that the 
average term of service of those who 
had withdrawn from the city’s employ 
was twenty-one years, and that the 
average allowance of these pensioners 
was $480.34 per year. The largest pen- 
sion on the books is $509.23 a month to 
Alfred Craven, a former engineer of 
the old Public Service Commission. He 
had contributed only $144.36 to the 
fund when he retired at the age of 
seventy-four. 

The smallest pension is being paid 
to Samuel Hill. of 32 South Lincoln 
Avenue, Rockville Center, formerly a 
Jaborer in the Department of Water 
Supply. He was in the service of the 
city eight-tenths of a year, and had 
paid in $60.77 to the fund when he re- 
tired at seventy-one years of age. He 
receives an allowance of $1.57 a month. 

Since the beginning of the system 
©16,451.769 has been paid into the fund 
from all sources, of which $5,502,086.- 
14 ig from direct avvronriation by the 
city. There is $10.156,000 in fund mon- 
eys out on investment at present. 





LIFE COUNSEL MEET HERE 





Annual Gathering to be at Bar Asso- 
ciation December 4 and 5; Speak- 
ers and Topics 





The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel will 
be held in New York, December 4 and 
5. at the Bar Association, 42 West 44 
Street. Papers will be read by the 
following members: 

John Izard, Attorney, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn.—Topic, “Extra-territorial Action 
by State Governments.” 

Kurene J. McGivnev, General Coun- 
sel, Pan-American Life Insurance Co., 
New Orleans, La.—Tonpic, “Community 
Laws of Louisiana affecting Life In- 
surance Contracts.” 

William H. Davis. Vice-president and 
General Counsel, Pacific Mutual J.ife 
Insurance Co.. Las Angeles, Cal.,—Top- 
ic. “Community Pronerty Laws of Cal- 
ifornia and their Effect on’Life Insur- 
ance.” 

Samnel Davis, Associate Counsel, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 


GCo.. Boston, Mass.—Topic, “Spend- 
thrift Trusts in Life Insurance Poli- 
cies,” 


H. H. Orr. General Counsel, Western 
Reserve J.ife Insurance Co., Muncie, 
Indiana.—Topiec, (to be selected.) 

The annual dinner will be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Wednesday, De- 
cember 5. Each member is vrged ‘bv 
the Executive Committee to bring to 
the dinner one or more representa- 
tives of the company of which he is 
counsel. ‘ 

The Harvard Club, directly across 
the: street from the Bar Association, 
has gain. extended the courtesy of per- 
mitting members to have luncheon 
thare ~ tha seeara glass of the meet- 
ing, at $2.00 per porson. 





THIS YEAR 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Boston, Massachusetts 


Completes Four-Score Years of Public Service 





This Company, the First Mutual, is 
Young in Spirit and Progressive in Action 


1843 








Eightieth Business Year 


1923 











Maryland Assurance 
Issues New Policies 


PREMIUM REDUCTION 





FEATURE 





Subsequent Years’ Premiums Reduced 
By Guaranteed Reduction Unless 
Assured Elects Otherwise 





‘' The Maryland Assurance Corp., of 
Baltimore has just issued new guaran- 
teed premium reduction policies on 
the whole life, twenty premium life 
and twenty year endowment plans. Ac- 
cording to the rate sheet issued, un- 
less the assured definitely elects other- 
wise, subsequent years’ premiums will 
be reduced by the amount of the guar- 
anteed premium reduction, in which 
case, the non-forfeiture values of the 
regular policies of the company would 
apply. 

The non-forfeiture values given for 
the premium reduction policies are ef- 
fective only if the assured shall elect 
at the beginning of the second policy 
year to make payment of the premium 
in full. In placing to policies in the 
field, the company feels that they will 
effectively meet the competition and 
demand for what is known as “Partic’- 
pating Insurance” with the added ad- 
vantages that the assured has a guar- 
antee as to what his future reductions 
will be and the net cost under his con- 
tract. 


Generally, the ordinary life contract, 
by dividend accumulation, ultimately 
matures as a full paid policy, the lim- 
ited premium life maturing as a paid 
up policy by dividend accumulations 
in about fifteen years, while the 20 
year endowment matures for a cash 
value in seventeen or eighteen years, 
but may become a paid up endowment 
about the fifteenth year, maturing for 
its face amount at the end of the twen- 
ty year period. 





M. F. KANE ADVANCED 
As Assistant Superintendent of Agen- 
cies for Lincoln National Life He 
Brings Broad Training to Work 





M. F. Kane has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies of 
the Lincoln National Life, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Mr. Kane, who was prev- 
iously secretary of the underwriting de- 
partment of the company, has had fif 
teen years experience in life insurance 
work, part of which was as manager of 
a branch office of the Travelers. He 
started with the Phoenix Mutual Life 
and in 1916 went to Spokane, then 
Portland and was later called to the 
home office of the Travelers where he 
was supervisor of the life department. 





The Lincoln National Life, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., issued a total of $16,000,- 
000 in new business during October 
which is more than $3,000,000 ahead of 








Mutual Life 1923 Dividends 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York was 
the first American legal reserve life insurance company to 
pay cash dividends. For more than seventy-five years it has | 
consistently made dividend returns to policyholders, and, 
except for an occasional slight decrease in schedule, has 
maintained an upward trend in its returns. 

In 1922 the Company paid in dividends to policyholders 


$30,046,105. 


Its dividend scale for 1923 was increased from 7 to 10% 
(according to plan and age), and it has set aside for 1923 
dividends to policyholders $32,832,839, equalling about 34% 
of the amount of 1922 premium receipts. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


~The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York City 


October, 1922. 
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THE HERSHEY ORPHANS 

In handing over his fortune for the 
care of orphan boys, Hershey, the choc- 
olate maker, interested the life insur- 
ance fraternity tremendously, and his 
fine benevolence has been discussed in 
hundreds of general agency offices. 
The insurance agents of America can 
feel and recognize how beautiful is 
this action by Mr. Hershey, because 
they are the instruments by which sim- 
ilar protection is afforded orphans, not 
upon occasions when there is a great 
display of nobility, but all the time. 
That is their daily mission. 





THE RED BOOK 

With this issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter is included a special number 
devoted to the selling of fire and cas- 
ualty insurance. This is The Red 
Book, annual publication of The 
Eastern Underwriter. It contains many 
articles from authoritative sources on 
subjects of real interest to the fire and 
casualty production forces of the coun- 
try. Not the least interesting features 
ot the number are interviews with sev- 
eral important personalities in the busi- 
ness, explaining their sales views and 
philosophy. 


an 





NOW IS TIME FOR ACTION 

Congress opens in Washington for a 
long session on. December 1, only a 
few days off. Now is the time for 
marine underwriters to consider seri- 
ously the campaign for legislation 
changing objectionable features in 
American bills of lading. 

The Hague Rules were amended re- 
cently at a European conference when 
it was agreed that each country rep- 
resented should try at home for ac- 
ceptance of the Rules as they now 
stand. A bill in Congress last year 
failed because it was introduced too 
late in the season. 





The next dinner and initiation of the 
New York City Pond of the Blue Goose 
will be held at Trenton, N. J.. on Mon- 
day evening, December 10, 1923, at 6 
o’clock, p. m. 





E. M. Linville has been elected vice- 
president of the National Surety. 


Two Pleas, One Knock 
For Magazine Life Ads 


HARTFORD 





AD CLUB’S FORUM 





Advertising Agency Man, Advertising 
Director of Women’s Magazines 
and Life Insurance President 
Talk 





The Hartford Advertising Club on 
Tuesday night turned over its forum 
to a three-cornered discussion of adver- 
tising in magazines of national circula- 
tion. The speakers were a representa- 
tive of a large advertising agency which 
has no life insurance account among the 
national advertisers, but would like 
one; the advertising director of the 
Butterick magazine: group - reaching 
women readers in the homes, and who 
would like to see all the good life com- 
panies under the tent of his publica- 
tions; and a life insurance company 
president who is “hard-boiled” about 
the entire subject. Their every-day 
identities follow: 

Dr. John B. Watson, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York; S. R. 
Latshaw, advertising director of the 
Butterick Publishing Company, New 
York; and Philip Burnet, president of 
the Continental Life, Wilmington, Del: 


C. T. Hubbard in Chair 

John W. Longnecker, advertising 
manager of the Hartford Fire and Hart- 
ford A. & I., president of the club, 
turned the gavel over to Clarence T. 
Hubbard, Aetna Life, who is vice-presi- 
dent. There were quite a number pres- 
ent from the life insurance offices. 
Two of the Hartford life companies are 
in the national advertising group. Dur- 
ing the first hour and a half. the general 
tenor of the meeting was a knock of the 
life insurance attitude toward national 
advertising; and up to the end of that 
time no one had praised any of the 
life insurance national ads now current. 

Mr. Latshaw began by criticizing the 
sales methods now current in life in- 
surance. He said the approach of the 
average agent was to represent himself 
in a shroud, constantly accentuating the 
inevitability of the coffin. The insur- 
ance agent’s talk can be summed up in 
a dozen words or so: “You know you 
are going to die? You love your wife? 
Sign here.” Continuing the speaker 
said that there were two main appeals 
of life insurance. First, that to senti- 
ment or the protection of loved ones 
after death of the insured. “This is a 
heart string on which agents have been 
twanging with thick fingers for years 
and it has been effective,” he said. 
The second appeal is that of enforced 
savings. The speaker declared the life 
insurance appeal was so wide-spread, 
so generally recognized, so highly valu- 
able, that the only thing necessary to 
cover the country as it should be cov- 
ered, is to tell the story in a most ef- 
fective way in the magazines. He told 
how other commodities, less meritor- 
icus, were put over by magazine adver- 
tisements. Women were made to feel 
that they could look like Cleopatra if 
they used a certain mud preparation. 
Even coal tar products were sold by 
the barrel through advertising. He 
told how advertising set the style and 
the fashion. 


Heralds of Discontent 

In fact, he admitted that the national 
magazine advertising pages had been 
termed “heralds of discontent.” In 
other words, they make people dissat- 
isfied with what they have. He illus- 
trated that in the case of the motor 
cars. First, the one-cylinder was ad- 
vertised; then the public was told that 
the four-cylinder was better; then the 
six, then the eight, then the twin six. 
Each ad made a motor car owner dis- 
satisfied with what he had, inducing 
him to buy something else. 

Mr. Latshaw was rather pessimistic 
about the possibility of introducing in- 
stitutional advertising in life insurance. 


He did not think the big compaties 
would join with the little companies 
generally. In his talk he said that 
there were about 24,000,000 of families 
in the United States, about half of 
whom took magazines. 

In making a definite suggestion, Mr. 
Latshaw said that insurance compa- 
nies could advertise in a way to let 
their policyholders know that the funds 
of the policyholder were widely invest- 
ed in railroads, public utilities, farm 
mortgages, etc. In other words, that 
these policyholders were part owners 
of securities which help upbuild the 
nation. Has not the attention of Mr. 
Latshaw been called to some of the full 
page ads of the Metropolitan and The 
Prudential which have emphasized that 
feature? Evidently he was not so well 
posted as he should have been. 
Believes Millions Should Be Contrib- 
uted to Institutional Advertising Fund 

The first speaker on the program was 
Dr. Watson, former Johns Hopkins pro- 
fessor who has made a survey of life 
insurance advertising for some time and 
he has written articles on. the subject 
in “Printers Ink.” One of these bears 
this title: “Gigantic Industry Which 
Needs the Help of Advertising.” He 
has preached a doctrine that a fund of 
several millions of dollars be raised for 
institutional advertising. He made a 
very clever talk in Hartford analyzing 
the appeal of life insurance and group- 
ing its sale in the subdivisions such as 
when, where, how and to whom it 
should be sold. He said insurance was 
sold today exclusively through sales- 
men and he told how the resistance to 
insurance could be broken down by the 
right kind of advertising, the turn-over 
of salesmen reduced, the number of 
agents cut down and the prestige en- 
hanced. 

Dr. Watson asked the question: “If 
insurance companies have the world at 
heart, should they not be concerned 
with the writing of considerably more 


insurance than they dream about at 
present?” 
The speaker wound up as follows: 


“The fact that we are going to have a 
joint advertising effort some day does 
not mean that individual companies 
will not and should not advertise. Joint 
advertising would enable all insur- 
ance companies to get and to hold 
good: men; to reduce the cost of sell- 
ing; to gut down waste and to result 
in a tremendous increase in coverage.” 
Philip Burnet Skeptical 

Philip Burnet started right out by 
saying that he did not know of a single 
advertising experiment by individual 
companies in magazines of national cir- 
culation which could be called success- 
ful. “I have not found that there is any 
definite, tangible way of knowing whe- 
ther the cost is justified. Undoubted- 
ly, there is an indirect result, but what 
it is, I do not know,” he said. 

He believes, however, that there is 
some way to hook up the great expense 
and the direct return. Possibly, it is 
through institutional advertising which 
will advertise the business of life insur- 
ance—the job of the life insurance man, 
—setting forth the attractions of life 
insurance to men of the highest type; 
advertising which would make the bet- 
ter kind of salesmen go into the life 
insurance business and which, in turn, 
would produce insurance. These ads 
would show the usefulness of life in- 
surance to the community. A page ad 
costing $7,500 would not be so much if 
it could attract a dozen or fourteen 
good men to the business. * 

“In all talk of national magazine “ad: 
vertising, it should always be, borne in 
mind,” said Mr. Burnet, “that life’ insur- 
ance has been, is being, and will con- 
tinue to be sold by the agent.” 

The meeting was a real success, a 
novelty and productive of interesting 
ideas. 





W. E. MALLALIEU BACK 
W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, has returned from the Pacific 
Coast. 
at Duluth and Chicago.. 


On the way back he stopped. 
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P. A. COSGROVE 


P. A. Cosgrove, assistant Unite 
States manager of the General, 6 
Paris; Urbaine, of Paris; and the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions, of Londo, 
and who will on December 1 becom 
vice-president and secretary of th 
American Equitable and the Knicker 
bocker, is one of the best liked fire w 
derwriters along William Street. He 
has come up from the bottom, and ha 
made for himself a host of friends al 
along the line by virtue of his pleasing 
personal qualities in addition to bi 
proven insurance capabilities. He 
started in the insurance business ovet 
twenty-five years ago with the Scottish 
Union & National. After serving his 
time in getting groundwork as a ma 
clerk and examiner, Mr. Cosgrove well 
into the field as a special agent: ani 
adjuster for the Continental. — Ther 
he waded in the “tall grass”, as he hin 
self expresses it, for seven and eighi 
weeks at a stretch. Even such testi 
repeated didn’t phase him or eliminate 
his smile. He was with the Continet 
tal about eight years, and went will 
Fred. S. James & Co. seven years ag! 
with his headquarters in New Yori 
From special agent he was promoted (\ 
his present position, with charge of fit 
underwriting in the eastern states 
For several months last year Mr. C0 
grove served as head of the fire t 
partment of the Importers & Export 
ers, but resigned to return to his 0 
post. As an executive officer of the 
American Equitable and the Knicker. 
bocker he will share in the supervisid 
of those companies’ fire lines over tlt 
whole country. It is probable that Mr. 
Cosgrove will soon visit the Pacilt 
Coast on an inspection tour of UW 
branch offices of the two companies. 

* * s 

Edward R. Lewis, joint manager d 

the New York Office of the Unite 
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States Fidelity & Guaranty, who W# 
recently made president of the Suret! 
Underwriters Association of New a? 
joined the forces of the U. S. F. & | 
in 1904, in Houston, Tex. In 1911 
was transferred to New Orleans 
manager for the company and in ra 
was made: joint manager of the ™ 
York office. In May 1919, he ye 
transferred to the home office of sd 
company as_ vice-president. returnll 
to the New York office in 1920. 


W. L. White, of Easton, Pa. i 
senting the Equitable, Society , 
York, has a remarkable: recorg; 
city has a population.,of, 22,000 ave , 
years of age and during the yeart 
Mr. White has been writing life Im i 
ance there he has placed five millio 
of business. 


J. 
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by Mixed Agencies 
Cannot Be Cleared 


SEVERAL AGENTS 





IEW OF 





state Laws and Rulings, Attitude of 
Commissioners, and Other Factors 
Act as Deterrents 





) Interest in the Union-Western Bu- 
eau controversy is now shifting to the 
gency field to view the reaction 
mong agents following the breaking 
nff of the conference in Chicago be- 
ween the Union, the Bureau and the 
‘ational Association of Insurance 
Agents. When the conference ended 
Hin a disagreement the Union announc- 
fed that it would continue its policy 
lof separation of mixed agencies, giv- 
jng such agencies until about January 
1 to clear themselves entirely either 
of Bureau or Union companies. The 
—~TBureau has taken a stand against sep- 

t Unitefaration. 
neral, of Into the headquarters here of the 
he Eagl|National Association of Insurance 
’ LondafAgents a flood of letters is pouring 
1 becom daily from local agents asking for ad- 
> of typvice as to what steps they should take. 
Knicker} The National Association is advising 
d fire wynothing as it is taking officially a neu- 
eet. Hetral position. The Association believes 
, and hajthat neither party to the controversy 
riends alj Will conquer the other but that a com- 
; pleasing} promise agreement will eventually be 

yn to his} reached. 
jes. He} From one well up in agency circles 
ness over}comes the view that it will be next to 
e Scottish|impossible for mixed agencies to be 
rving hisjcleared entirely. For a while the pro- 
as a majpcess' will continue without great fric- 
rove wellftion, as the agencies that have either 
igent: auifa preponderance of Union or Bureau 
Ther}companies will oust the minority with 
as he him}practically no disruption of agency 
and eighifconnections. However, when it comes 
such testifto untangling the agencies having four 
elimina for more companies from eaeh organi 
Continet zation difficulties are bound to arise. 
went Wilf In several states, including Indiana, 
years ag! Missouri and Minnesota, there are 
iew Yotkflaws or rulings intended to prevent 
omoted \fforeed separation of insurance agen- 
rge of fit} cies. Besides, the question of multi- 
rn states} ple appointment of agencies will arise 
* Mr. Co}when companies which have been 
e fire (¢fousted from established agencies seek 
& ey other representatives in the same com- 
to his ol munity. These obstacles and others, 
er of thlincuding the disposition of state’ in- 
» Knicker sirance officials to view with disfavor 
gore internal disorders in the insurance 
8 over business, all militate against an open 
le ue feld for the Bureau-Union scrap. There 
he ai are too many onlookers with an in- 
ir pct terest in results to allow two dissent- 
mpanie* ting company organizations to fight it 
out unmolested. That there will soon 

nanager ? 


he Unite! he overtures for another conference 





Fire Insurance Department 
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S. E. U. A. Discusses 
Agency Separation 
TO CHECK COMMISSION BOOSTS 





Committee of Nine Appointed to Devise 
Plan for Separating Mixed Agen- 
cies; Names of Members 





Separation of mixed agencies, which 
has been brought up as a determined 
issue in the Middle-West by the break 
between the Union and the Western 
Bureau, is being taken up in the South. 
The Southeastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation at its meeting in Pinehurst last 
week decided that it was injurious to 
the good of the fire insurance business 
that companies paying different rates 
of commission for the same business 
should be represented in the same 


agency. In the South as in the East 
there is only one company organiza- 
tion, all other companies operating in- 
dividually. Several companies that are 
Bureau members in the West belong 
to the S. E. U. A. while several Union 
companies, such as the Continental and 
others, are non-association companies 
in the South. 

Following are the resolutions that 
were passed at Pinehurst: 

“Resolved, That the report of the 
commission’s committee to the effect 
that it feels that separation is the ul- 
timate ‘and only logical and practical 
solution of the difficult situation con- 
fronting us, be accepted as the senti- 
ment of this committee of fifteen; and 

“Resolved, That this committee of 
fifteen having subscribed to the prin- 
ciple of separation in the agency rep- 
resentation of standard commission 
companies from excess commission 
companies to the end that the mount- 
ing cost of the business be checked 
and the interests of the agents and the 
public be protected, the chairman is 
hereby requested to appoint a commit- 
tee of nine to consider the conditions 
affecting commissions; that such com- 
mittee shall have power to add to its 
number and to appoint associate com- 
mittees and that it shall report as soon 
as possible to a special meeting to be 
called by such committee as to the re- 
quirements necessary to effect separa- 
tion in the agency representation of 
those companies limiting commissions 
to the usual graded scale of 15%, 20%, 
and 25% from those companies not so 
limiting commissions.” 

The resolution offered by the commit- 


(Continued on page 24) 


and that the big mixed agencies will 
never be cleared is the firm opinion 
of several big local agents whose views 
have been secured by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. 





This agency, with unequalled facilities 
for Westchester County, is in a position to 
give Brokers an unusually good service. 


Representing Forty-Five Fire and 
Casualty Companies. 


3520 on your phone will bring all the information 


you request. 
KNOX, LENT & STEVENS 
INCORPORATED 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
White Plains 15 Court St. New York 


Successors to the Insurance Business of Tibbits, Prince & Ripley, Inc. 

















CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 








Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis on 
Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Antemobiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 























ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
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Capital 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


, life inst 
ive million 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Secretary 


STANDARD 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Surplus 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 
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Personal Jewelry and Furs 


“ALL RISK” cover against loss or damage 
wherever located and in any situations— 


Broad, liberal form. Rates Attractive. 


MARSH & MSLENNAN 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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SAVITTCH ON RUSSIAN MONOPOLY 


(Continued from page 1) 


Savittch stated emphatically. He can- 
not say when it would be possible for 
the self-exiled companies to return, 
that depending on how quickly politi 
cal changes occurred. 

Very recently Mr. Savittch has met 
friends from Russia, who, because of 
their previous insurance’ experience 
with stock companies there, were en- 
gaged by the Bolshevists to work for 
the monopoly’ scheme. Statements 
meant for foreign consumption were 
skilfully camouflaged to have a com- 
mendatory reaction, but in reality gov- 
ernment insurance as planned out in 
Russia has proven anything except as- 
surance. Although plenty of persons 
show a willingness to act as agents 
for the commission income, the actual 
business of insuring fails on account of 
a lack of money in the hands of the 
common people and the government. 
With premiums and losses unpaid the 
idea of indemnification is not progress- 
ing very satisfactorily. 

Any recent visitor from Paris who 
maintains relations there with govern- 
ment authorities is certain to be quiz- 
zed about the Franco-German repara- 
tions problem. Mr. Savittch told The 
Eastern Underwriter that while he 
sympathized with M. Poincare, the 
French premier, in his actions in the 
Ruhr, he realized the difficulty of mak- 
ing the programme a success. With 
70,000,000 Germans unwilling to pay 
reparations, and with their govern- 
ment not trying to collect funds for 
the Allies, the French face a formid- 
able task. Mr. Savittch is firmly of 
the opinion that Germany can pay 
many hundreds of millions of dollars 
and that her business men are hoard- 
ing huge funds in outside countries, 
especially the United States, where 
they cannot be taxed or seized for re- 
paration accounts. — 


The Second Russian, which is man- 
aged here by Meinel & Wempel, writes 
a fire re-insurance business only. For- 
merly it wrote ocean marine lines, but 
that department has been discontinued 
«and the accounts liquidated. 





RUSSIAN FUNDS TIED UP 





Stoddard Says U. S. Recognizes Only 
Act of Czarist Regime; Orders 
Should Be Signed in Russia 





Inadvertently, the rules of the old 
Imperial Government in Russia with 
respect to domestic insurance compa- 
nies are working for the benefit of the 
present rulers, the Soviet Government. 
Before the Czar was dethroned, insur- 
ance company charters almost unanim- 
ously contained a provision that orders 
issued by officers of the companies for 
the remission of funds deposited with 
foreign branches would have to be sign- 
ed within the confines of the empire. 

As those rules were never changed 
and as the United States Government, 
through Secretary of State Hughes, has 
never recognized the Soviet rule as 
legal, this country treats with Russia 
in accordance with Czarist regulations. 
Therefore Superintendent Stoddard of 
New York has. notified American 
branches of Russian companies that no 
funds can be withdrawn here for re- 
mission abroad without full compliance 
with Russian regulations. This seem- 
ingly is tantamount to refusing to re- 
lease funds, in the opinion of Russian 
company officials, because practically 
all of them have long since crossed the 
Russian boundary to escape capture 
and confiscation by the Soviet officials. 

The only remedy, therefore, lies with 
the courts here. Superintendent Stod- 
dard says that a court order must be 
secured permitting funds to be with- 
drawn. In view of the preposterous 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ALWAYS include a SPRINGFIELD policy— 
“IT PAYS!” 
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Cash Capital 
$3,500,000.00 














situation existing now, whereby it is 
easily recognized that no sensible Rus- 
sian insurance official would dare re- 
turn to his native land to transact busi- 
ness, the courts will probably readily 
grant the relief sought. 





FIFTY YEARS WITH ALBANY 

Charles H. Hahn, vice-president of 
the Albany, last week celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary with the company. 
He started as an office boy on Novem- 
ber 13, 1873. His office was filled with 
flowers from friends and business as- 
sociates. Employes of the company 
presented Mr. Hahn with a fountain 
pen and pencil as a remembrance of 
the oceasion, 





BADGER IS COUNSEL 

The Theatre Owners Service Bureau, 
Inc., has been formed as an insurance 
agency in New York City with a cap- 
ital of $1,000. The attorney is William 
O. Badger, Jr. 


The Inter - Borough Underwrite: 
have been incorporated in New Yor 
City as selling agents and to condu: 
a realty and insurance business, The 
directors are James G. Purdy, Ossining 
H. J. King, Brooklyn, and James |) 
Snodderly, Englewood, N. J. 





Joseph Isaacs & Sons, Ine., will con. 
duct a realty and insurance _ busines; 
in New York City with a capital of 
$10,000. 
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LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Nea] Bassett, President 


A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J 
Organized 1855 


Satement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities .. 


John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


Capital ...$2,250,000.00 


9,004,301.01 
Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 


Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Seeretary 


. THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 





$6,686,386.20 





Total ....$15,690,687.21 
Policyholders Surplus, 





Total .....$4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 














Nea] Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ... 


Net Surplus 


1,916,251.22 
945,537.10 


Total .....$3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 














H. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T.: Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 

Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
(Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance und 
and all other 
liabilities .... 1,829,033.00 


Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 
Total As- 
sets ....$3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$2,452,589.00 
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Why State Defends 
Liquidation System 
PROVIDES ISTIC 


JUSTICE FOR ALL 





Opposes Attachment of City Equitable 
Funds Because it Would Involve 
Discrimination 





A question of great importance has 
recently been submitted to the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court of 
New York, First Department, the deci- 
sion of whtich, though judicial, will nec- 
essarily be of a far reaching effect in 
and of the utmost importance to the 
economic, political and business world 
of the United States, coming as it does 
at a time in the development of the 
commerce and business of this country 
when the thought is uppermost in the 
minds of the people of the United 
States as to whether the course to be 
pursued by this country in the future is 
to be that, more or less, of isolation, or 
whether it is to be of an active and 
vitalizing interest in the affairs of the 
civilized world. 

There has been and still is a great 
deal of agitation in the political world 
as to whether or not the United States 
should join a League of Nations, World 
Court or some other International Tri- 
bunal, and as a member of such, exert 
its influence upon the affairs of the 
civilized world, or whether it should re- 
main in a position of strict neutrality 
and the isolation which necessarily fol- 
lows such a position. - 

However, this is the first time during 
this agitation that an Appellate tribunal 
has been called upon to assert either 
expressly or impliedly its policy with 
reference thereto. 

There are those who believe that the 
political questions involved in the par- 
ticipation of the United States in any 
International Tribunal will solve itself 
or necessarily be solved when and if 
the international business affairs of the 
various countries become sufficiently 
interrelated. 


Judiciary Must Support Ideals 

To the executive department of the 
Government is given the right and 
power of determining whether or not 
diplomatic relationships shall exist be- 
tween any two countries. However, if 
the judiciary does not lend its aid by 
adopting a broad policy of comity and 
thereby inspire a feeling of confidence 
between the citizens of the countries 
dealing with citizens of the United 
States, business relations between those 
countries must necessarily be limited 
and restricted. 

The precise case in which the ques- 
tion has been presented to the Appel- 
late Division for decision is the case of 
Carpinter & Baker against The City 
Equitable Fire Insurance Company, 
Ltd., of London, England, which was 
argued before that court on November 


2, 1923. No decision has yet been 
handed down. 
The court, recognizing the import- 


ance of the questions involved in the 
case, generously extended the time in 
which to argue to Clarence C. Fowler, 
counsel for the New York State Super- 
Intendent of Insurance, and Herbert 
Barry, representing the English liqui- 
dator of the affairs of The City Equit- 
able, 

The City Equitable was an English 
insurance corporation which had made 
a deposit with the State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of this state of a fund 
m trust for the protection of policy- 
holders and creditors of that company 
in the United States. 


City Equitable Surplus Here 

In February, 1922, liquidation pro- 
ceedings of the affairs of that company 
Were begun in English courts and the 
English official liquidator began the 
Proceedings to wind up the affairs of 
that company and distribute its assets 
®mong its creditors and any other per 
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sons having bona fide claims thereon. 
Immediately upon the commencement 
of the lhquidation proceeding in Eng- 
land, the State Superintendent of In- 
surance of this state took possession 
of the trust fund and proceeded to dis- 
tribute it in accordance with the terms 
of the -trust. After the creditors and 
policyholders in the United States are 
paid, there will be still remaining in 
the hands of the Superintendent of In- 
surance a sum of approximately $500,- 
000. 

Two Canadian insurance companies 
had theretotore entered into un aileged 
agreement, under the terms of which 
tne City Equitable was to reinsure a 
certain class of risks accepted by the 
two“Wanadian insurance companies. It 
was alleged that the two Canadian in- 
surance companies had sustained dam- 
ages in the sum of $160,000, by reason 
ot the failure of ‘the City Kquitable to 
make payment on the risks thus re- 
insured by those companies with it, 

Some two months after the liquida- 
tion proceeding had been commenced 
against ‘he City Equitable the two 
Canadian companies assigned their 
claims to their general agent in New 
York, Curpinter & Baker, inc., by whom 
the action in question was begun and 
who have sought to attach the surplus 
ot the trust fund which will remain in 
the hands of the State Superintendent 
of Insurance after all claims of Amer- 
ican Creditors and policyholders of that 
company have been paid. 

Can Foreigners Assign Claims? 

The practical question involved is, 
whether after a liquidation proceeding 
bas been started, by virtue of which the 
assets of a delinquent insurance com- 
pany are to be distributed equally, a 
foreign creditor of that company may 
assign his claim to a resident of the 
State of New York, attach the surplus 
in the hands of the State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance and thereby secure 
payment of his claim in full at the ex- 
pense of the general creditors of the 
delinquent company, or whether under 
those circumstances, a foreign creditor 
should be compelled to resort to the 
liquidation proceeding and share in the 
distribution of the assets equally with 
other creditors. 

In the argument, counsel called the 
court’s attention to the fact that at one 
time in this country there was a ser- 
ious conflict in the views expressed by 
the thinkers of that time as to whether 
or not dealings between citizens of the 
United States should be looked upon by 
the court from the basis of a generous 
comity, or whether the view should be 
that of a narrow restriction tending to 
discourage commerce between the 
states and retaining for each state an 
exaggerated importance of its own sov- 
ereignty. 

Counsel pointed out how the courts 
of the various states moved in the di- 
rection which permitted a freedom of 
commercial and business relations be- 
tween the citizens of the various states 
and thereby thus welded the forty-eight 
separate states into one great federal 
government. . 

ihe court’s attention was then called 
tc the fact that it was in this spirit of 
extending comity to the citizens of the 
various states that finally led the Court 
of Appeals in the case of Martyne vs. 
American Union Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, 216 N. Y. 183, to hold that where 


7:a Pennsylvania insurance company was 


in the process of liquidation, under the 
laws of that state a citizen of that state 
could not assign his claim against that 


“company to a citizen of this state, at- 


tach funds of the insolvent company in 
this state, thereby avoiding the liquida- 
tion proceedings in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and by so doing, receive pay- 
ment in full of his claim through the 
New York State courts. 

And that it was the application of this 
Same general principle of comity that 
Mr. Justice Laughlin followed in the 
case of Wulf v. Roseville Trust Com- 
pany, 164 A. D. 399, in which the facts 
were similar to those in the Martyne 
case, and there held that a citizen of 
the State of New Jersey could not, by 
an assignment, evade the liquidation 
proceedings of that state and secure a 
payment in full of his claim by as- 
signing it to a citizen of this state and 
attach funds of the insolvent corpora. 
tion found in this state. And in arriv- 
ing at his conclusion, wrote: 

“It contravenes no statutory law 
or public policy of this state, to ac- 
cord this effect to the statutory law 
of a sister state, the business of 
whose citizens are so intimately in- 
terwoven with that of our own 
state.” 

It was then urged by counsel after 
pointing out that it had been the law 
of England for practically the last four 


hundred years that the courts of that 
country had, as to foreign countries, 
applied the same rules of law pro- 
claimed by Mr. Justice Laughlin in the 
case of Wulf vs. Roseville Trust Com- 
pany, and that the courts of this state 
should apply liberally the same rule of 
comity to the case at bar and that the 
two Canadian insurance companies 
should be compelled to participate in 
the liquidation proceedings in England 
and there equally share with the other 
creditors of the delinquent company 
and not be permitted under the guise 
of an assignment to a citizen of this 
state to secure the payment of their 
claims in full while other English cred- 
itors would secure only a small portion 
of their respective claims: 





PHILADELPHIA COMMITTEE 


Edward Troxell, Richard Cross and 
H. W. Stephenson were elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee to 
serve for three years at the annual 
meeting of the Philadelphia Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association. The commit- 
tee during the ensuing year will be 
composed of Geo. Y. Shermer, Geo. R. 
Packard, Arthur H. Clevenger, Walter 
J. Chase, T. Magill Patterson, Robery 
P. Bishop, Edward Troxell, Richard 
Cross and H. W. Stephenson with these 
officers: Chairman, George Y. Sher- 
mer; vice-chairman, T. Magill Patter- 
son; secretary-treasurer, Charles A. 
Hexamer. 





Herbert Blye Company, Inc., has been 
incorporated to do a realty and insur- 
ance business with a capital of $50,000. 





Fuller & O’Brien, Inc., are conduct- 
ing a realty and insurance office in 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mgr. 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 

i Boston Office 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 








Great American 
7 Insurance Company 


Now Dork 


Choose Choose 
Your INCORPORATED - 1872 Your 
Company Company 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1.1923 


$12,500,000. 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


417. 


13,017.0 
45,333,.495.22 


LOSSES PAID POLICYHOLDERS 


$143,654,333.86 | 


AFTER LIBERALLY PROVIDING FOR ALL RESERVES THE 
SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS IS 


$25,517,077.35 | 


Home Office, One Liberty Street | 
New York City | 


900 
RPLUS 87 
077.35 





Pacific Department | 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
10 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 
WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts. | 
15 William Street, New York City | 
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ALBANY @ ; — “a : 
” iy ry 2" 
T would have amazed Hendrik Hudson, practical 
navigator that he was, to see “commerce” going 
so far up-stream on his famous river—going, in fact, 
Glens Falls. 
This is a rather roundabout way of impressing 
upon your mind that the executive control of that 
COMMERCE, has been removed from its original 
home in the city of Albany, to the sister Hudson 
River city, Glens Falls, where it will hereafter be 


#3 OW 
=. i i te Zj 
It would have ented Hendrik Hudson 
above the head of navigation and all the way to 
old and honorable fire insurance company, THE 
administered by GLENS FALLS eee Com- 


pany. 
( OMMERCE_ 
Insurance Company 
of GLENS FALLS,N.Y. 
FIRE MARINE AUTOMOBILE WINDSTORM TOURIST BAGGAGE REGISTERED MAIL 


E. W. WEST, Pres. H.N. DICKINSON, Vice-Pres.- R: C. CARTER, Treasurer C. R. WHITEHEAD, F. L. COWLES, H.W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries F.W. STEIN, Ass’t Sec’v 
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Braniff Sees Danger 
In One Big Union 


HIS VIEWS ON THE SUBJECT 








powerful Organization May Put Control 
in Hands of Small Coterie, Says 
Oklahoma Man 





7, BE. Braniff, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, and representative of 
fire and other companies at Oklahoma 
City, makes these comments on the 
Western Union-Western Insurance Bu- 
rean situation, in a communication to 
his own people: 

“The one big Union idea proposed 
by the Union committee contains dan- 
gerous possibilities for the agents of 
the country. Experience has shown 
‘that such organizations drift into the 
control of a small, coterie of powerful 
interests Whose judgment and sense 
of fairness is often beclouded by their 
sense of pride and power. With two 
organizations, even though as has been 
charged, they may be largely control- 
led by a small group of forceful per- 
gonalities, each will serve as a check 
upon the other, and when they agree, 
it is far more likely to be upon the 
basis of a proper conservation of the 
rights of all parties interested. 

“Those of us' who endured the disa- 
greeable experiences incident to the 
Union and Non-Union situation as it 
existed before the formation of the 
Conference Agreement more than ten 
years ago, can best appreciate what 
a thoroughly remarkable improvement 
has developed in the business under 
the Conference Agreement. It is 
doubtful if any plan of operation can 
be devised which is safer or more sat- 
isfactory from the standpoint of the 
agents of the country than the Confer- 
ence Agreement under which the Un- 
ion and the Bureau have been work- 
ing, plus such moderate reforms as ex- 
perience has demonstrated to be nec- 
essary for the more effective and har- 
monious performance of their func- 
tions. 

“We would do well to give evidence 
by our own attitude of our support 
of the compromise program offered by 
the committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. It is 
right and should prevail,” 





OXYGEN-OIL EXPLOSIONS 

The second of a series of papers pre- 
senting the results of an investigation 
being made by the Department of the 
Interior, through the Bureau of Mines, 
on oxygen-oil explosions, deals with the 
spontaneous ignition of metals in oxy- 
gen under pressure. The experiments 
described in this paper were undertaken 
to determine (1) the relationship be- 
tween oxygen pressure and the ignition 
temperature of the metals most. fre- 
quently used in high-pressure oxygen 
apparatus; and (2) the metals most 
suitable, as regards safety and freedom 
from combustion, for use in  high- 
pressure oxygen systems. A study was 
made of the relation between ignition 
temperature and pressure for iron, cop- 
per, and brass, which are the three ma- 
terials usually employed, and for lead. 

It was found that, under high oxygen 
Pressures, iron and steel burn readily 
and completely, and if once ignited 
Propagate a flame with almost explo- 
sive velocity. On the other hand, brass 
and copper appear to burn only very 
slightly. With brass, a slight combus- 
tion apparently takes places. 





W. Stanley Smith, state insurance 
Commissioner, announces the appoint- 
ment of Theodore BE. Stickle, Milwau- 
kee, as assistant examiner for the fire 
insurance division of the Wisconsin In- 
surance Department. Mr. Stickle grad- 
uated from the commerce course at the 
University of Wisconsin in June, 1923. 
Since graduation he was in. the employ 
of the Retail Credit Bureau. Mr. 
Stickle was a member of the S. A. T. C. 
during the war. 











Agency Promotion 





In looking to its Agents to render 
substantial and satisfactory ser- 
vice to its policyholders, the Nor- 
wich Union Home Office shares 
the responsibility for that service 
by standing behind the agent 
with generous reinforcement. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 
Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President 
J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 
E. B. Thistle, Vice-Pres. & Secretary 
H. P. Jackson, Vice-President 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 
Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 
Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 
& 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Mast Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 














Radio Policies Being 
Issued in England 


FEATURED BY ONE COMPANY 








Policy Covers Tenant Only Against 
Third-Party-and Against Damage 
to Instrument 


One of the British insurance compa- 
nies—the Liverpool Marine & General 
—has been meeting with success with 
a “landlord’s wireless policy;” in other 
words, radio. One of the British in- 
surance papers, “The Policy,” prints an 
interesting article on the subject and 
says in part: 

Recognizing”the possibilities: in wire- 
less ‘installations as a source of new 
business, about twelve months ago the 
Liverpool Marine and General Insur- 
ance Company issued a special wire- 
less’ policy. This policy covered the 
tenant only against third party and 
against damage to the set and the aerial 
itself. | 

The company’s experience in this 
special department has been to discov- 
er that there is a widespread demand 
amongst landlords and property own- 
ers for some form of protection against 
damage to the property due to the fix- 
ing, using, and dismantling the set. 
Landlords“have been unwilling to grant 
free and unconditional permission for 
their property to be so used where there 
is even a risk of damage, and restrictive 
and even harsh conditions have been 
made by the landlord to protect his in- 
terests and property. 

This has led to difficulty and trouble, 
and to avoid this the company has pre- 
pared a clear and concise form of in- 
demnity which meets all the landlord’s 
objections. 

The new policy covers the landlord 
against all and every damage that may 
be done to his property or the property 
of adjoining landlords directly due to 
the erection, use or dismantling of a 
wireless set, and its aerial equipment, 
the property of his tenant. 

The actual benefits as regards the 
landlord’s protection are as follows:— 

To make good any loss or damage 
to the buildings or adjacent property 
belonging to the landlord due to the 
use of the wireless set. The landlord 
ie indemnified for his liability to other 
adjacent landlords, and in addition his 
legal liability for bodily injury caused 
by the set is met, whilst any failure 
of the tenant to fulfill his obligations to 
his landlord in respect of the set is 
also provided for. 

The premium for the cover is a nom- 
inal one of 7s. 6d. per annum, and a 
slight reduction is made in cases where 
the tenant already holds a wireless pol- 
icy with the company. 

Generous limits are given for each 
of the benefits granted, and with the 
scheme being supported by the large 
property owners of the country and the 
wireless world generally, it should 
prove of value to the company which 
has shown great enterprise in this new 
sphere, and help to increase its con- 
nections and influence. 





NORTHERN DOUBLES CAPITAL 


At a special meeting on Monday of 
this week the stockholders of the 
Northern Insurance Company of New 
York adopted the recommendation of 
the board of directors that the com- 
pany’s capital be increased from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000 by the issue of 5,000 
new shares of a par value of $100 each 
to be sold at $125 each, thus adding 
$125,000 to the net surplus. It was also 
voted to increase the number of di- 
rectors from thirteen to fifteen. On 
September 30 of this year the Northern 
had $3,118,715 assets and $773,316 net 
surplus. The company is managed by 
Willard S. Brown as general managers. 





E. L. Burns, vice-president of Beatty 
& Co., New York, brokers, has resigned. 
For several years’ Mr. Burns was a8so- 
ciated with Frank B. Hall & Co. 
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A Wit and Philosopher 
From Birmingham, Ala. 


FIRST WORK IN LUMBER CAMPS 





Interesting Career of New Vice-Presi- 
dent of National Association of 
Insurance Agents 





Down in Alabama the state association 
of insurance agents have an assistant sec- 
retary, Charles L. Gandy, who is building 
up a nation-wide reputation by reason of 
his success in brinaing insurance agents 
in that section into a community of in- 
terest and a finer appreciation of the im- 
portance of their business. He has or- 
ganized a number of local associations of 
insurance men; and at the last annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents in Buffalo Mr. 
Gandy made an impromptu talk which 
was so full of good philosophy and wit 
that he then and tere stamped himself 
as one of the comers in the business, a 
man who is worth watching. Further- 














CHARLES L. GANDY 


more, the. Association elected him vice- 
president. 

He was asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer to tell the readers of this paper 
something about himself and here’s ex- 
actly what he wrote in answer to the re- 
quest: 

The entire career of Charles Little 
Gandy might be briefly (and quite ac- 
curately) outlined as follows: 

Born?—Yes. 

Where?—In the front room upstairs. 

Educated ?—Not! 

Business or Profession?—‘Nothing 
But Insurance.” 

Have you lived all your life in Ala- 
bama?—Not yet. 
a + * 

But -if details are desired the follow- 

ing is the complete story: 


Beginning at the Beginning 

A hopeful mother presented me to a 
highly skeptical father on August 1, 
1893. The time may be remembered as 
during a severe Democratic Panic, the 
effects of which have constantly stuck 
with me during the thirty years down 
to A. D. 1923. The place was on a farm 
in central Alabama, and I remained 
there until I reached the age of ten. 
Then father moved us (mother, a sister 
and three brothers) some eighty miles 
north to a lumber camp of which he 
was superintendent. There being no 
schools near the farm, by helping my 
three brothers to propel a hand-car 
which our father bought for us, I was 
enabled for four years to attend a first 
class grammar school at Pell City. The 

















1998-- 


” forecast 


Seventy-five years hence . . ? 

Within the meagre limits of imagination are 
pictures of mighty air liners—of bridges span- 
ning the seas—of perpetual motion. .. 
The industrial and social progress of the future 
lies in visions that are ridiculed today just as 
the idea of a heavier-than-air flying machine 
was scoffed at but a few years ago. 


a * * * * * * 


On this, the Diamond Jubilee of The Liver-. 


pool and London and Globe Insurance Company 
in the United States, we look back on seventy- 
five years of accomplishment unprecedented 
in the annals of the insurance business in 
America. 

But, also, we look ahead. 

In the years of progress that are to come, 
every changing condition, however ambitious, 
will witness a corresponding development in 
the L. & L. & G. In 1998, when the L. & L. & G. 
celebrates its 150th anniversary in this country, 
it will point to a record of achievement parallel 
to that of the nation. 

}y the same token, the great grandchildren 
of its 10,000 agents today will be serving de- 
scendants of many who were insured with the 
L. & L. & G. when “airplanes were in their 
infancy.” 





“FIVERPOOL, 
ai? [LON DON 
“” GLOBE. 


Insurance Co. 






































—| 
trip was sixteen miles, and when a loy| 
train didn’t catch us in a cut or on; 
trestle we nearly always reached scho 
on time. 

My job during the summers was f; 
ing a locomotive log loader. At fifteg 
I decided that loading logs was no 
occupation for a young man who 
mother insisted that “some day } 
would make his mark.” So I packed m 
Sunday suit and went to Birminghay 
The next morning I entered a busines 
college and after four months of “hook: 
and crooks” I modestly admitted to hy 
S. Moore (who advertised “Nothing By 
Insurance”) that I was a first clay 
stenographer. Despite my knee lengt) 
trousers he decided to take a chan 
on me and we got along fine for gj 
months, when he sold out and went ty 
Atlanta. 

Was a Stenographer 

I then secured a job as stenographer 
for an under-official in a life insuranc 
office. One day the president’s secre. 
tary became ill and I substituted fo 
her. Because I could take his dictation 
and “keep still” during his long pauses 
he took me on permanently. He prom. 
ised me the title of private secretary 
provided I could obtain some “polish,” 
We moved to Louisville, Ky., T secure 
the coveted title, and during the sue. 
ceeding five years traveled with him 
all over America. 

Then one fine December afternoon ip 
1915 the company went broke and had 
to reinsure. All my savings went with 
it so I returned to Birmingham. In 
the meantime Ed S. Moore had also 
returned and had taken on Lee McGrif 
as a partner. They wedged me into the 
organization and later I was _ elected 
secretary of Ed S. Moore & Lee Me. 
Griff, Inc., with management of the fire 
insurance department. The _ business 
has grown until we have today the sec. 
ond largest agency in the state, and our 
slogan has continuously been “Nothing 
But Insurance.” The agency has just 
moved into a sixty thousand dollar of 
fice of its own at 2028 First Avenue, in 
the heart of Birmingham. 

Four years ago I took active charge 
of the work of the Alabama Association 
of Insurance Agents, and because the 
agents of Alabama are “live wires” we 
have one of the most efficient state or- 
ganizations in the National Association 
group. During that time I served two 
terms as secretary-treasurer and mei: 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Birmingham Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Exchange. 

Last month, for some unaccountable 
reason, Walter H. Bennett placed me 01 
the program at the Buffalo convention, 
and despite that speech I was elected 
Southern vice-president of the National 
Association. 

Finis 
Oh, yes! At the tender age of twenty- 
three I disregarded the good advice that 
“Whether down to Gahenna or up 
to the throne, 
“He travels the fastest who trav- 
els alone,” 
and married a wife. A_ five-year-old 
daughter is my hobby, my pride and 
joy. 





TO INSTALL NEW FIRE SYSTEM 

About December 15 the City of Pitts- 
burgh will put into operation the mos! 
complete and modern fire and_ police 
alarm system in the country. At least 
that is the way Henry L. Angloch, sup 
erintendent of the city bureau of elec 
tricity describes it, and under his direc 
tion the work of transferring the cer 
tral department from its present quar 
ters in the Public Safety Building to the 
new City-County Building, is beité 
pushed rapidly to completion. The 
alarm system will occupy three 1 
mense, specially constructed rooms 0 
the ninth floor and the entire equ? 
ment will be new and of the very lates! 
model. The huge operating boards. 
storage batteries, cables, delicate tT 
cording devices and other items = 
valued at something over $122,000, a0 
the total expense of making the changé 
is estimated at $150,000, 
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1 & log ; loss would be pro-rated in a population 
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‘ n per capita would figure almost JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agent 
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- lengt) Protection Association. It is his con- Th — BEESSCE PF SOPAPSLS OWES, 
: Digg on e assumption of one-sixth of one per 
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Jorthington has written an article on : 
srapher hry pan for the current ‘Quarterly RATING ORGANIZATION MOVES 
Surance of the National Fire Protection Associa- The New York Fire Insurance Rating FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
3 secre. tion.” Extracts from it follow: Organization has moved from 84 Wil- 4 
ited for “For purposes of Gomparison, assume liam Street to Room 307, 123 William An American Company 
gens a community of 100 houses where un- Street. that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
AUSES der average conditions we might expect . 
ore a certain definite fire loss each year. VISITED NEW YORK service, has won a high place in the agency field. 
>cretary Compare this with another community W. B. Hammond, general agent at Total Assets $3 806.949 
— similar in every way except that'there Harrisburg, Pa., for the American Cen- ° ° : : 
dain are 500 houses instead of 100. In this tral of St. Louis, wag in town last $800,000 Capital Policyholders Surplus $1,514,962 
the sue. village of 500 houses we should: expect week. : 
ith him five times the fire loss of the village 
, of 100 houses. If the population were 
— the same in each case the per capita —— 
and hai loss would be five times ‘as great in 
ont with the 500 house community as in the com- 
m. ih munity with 100 houses. ‘This differ- 
iad also ence between the two does not reflect 
McGrif upon the carefulness or fire prevention 
into the precautions of the village with the 
ee larger number of houses, for when fire 
‘the fire losses are referred to total amount of 
enbiins si nad a of he agg of a : n i ‘- ' 
a eee habitants, they are of the same rela- 
prope tive amount in each case. Freezing \\ eather 1s Coming! 
Nethier “While this is a rather extreme ex- 
has fast ample, it serves to illustrate the recent 
ates ot developments in the United States and 
pee: Canada.’ We have been growing’ from 
—* the status of the community of '100' 
> chem houses to that of the community of 500 
soshitine houses,. while our population has. in- 
og creased comparatively little. | Accord- 
bse, the ing to the United States Census Bureau, 
cine in 1920 the total wealth of the United j 
cease States if pro-rated among the popula- “penliba Pode” 
el rene tion would have given each individual 
A om a share of $2,800. . Two years later, in k ‘ 
oa’ Py the Se estimates that Freeze-ups are the most frequent causes of lea age In 
wine SoG ae dee cee sprinkler systems. Beat Jack Frost to it by providing suffi- 
Le we burned our property at the same ; . 7 
ountati jihanin te eo wade eae SO cient Sprinkler Leakage Insurance for all your prospects 
<wenstion more fire loss. AS a matter of fact, L a — 
statistics show that the increase in fire Ask The Continental “Special” about our expert rate check- 
National loss between. 1920 and 1922 is only ‘ ; x S 
; about, 19%. ing and schedule service on sprinklered properties. 
‘ “While this increase in wealth has 
een taking place very rapidly, the in- ‘ ? 
twenty. crease in panicles has ten at a much A copy of our pamphlet “When Sprinklers Misbehave,” 
vice that slower rate, the normal increase in the describing the causes and effects of Sprinkler Leakage, 
. or up United States being approximately will be mailed upon request. 
14% annually. This is only one-tenth 
) trav- of the rate of increase in property. 
“The continued stressing of the ‘per 
-year-old capita’ loss is misleading. The per cap- 
ride and ita loss serves not as a measure of the 
ravages of the fire devil, but simply as 
an index of the average personal hold- 
‘STEM ings of destructible property. 
e sheen Comparison With Italy “ 
d_ police “Let us consider the case of Italy, a e on nen nsurance om an 
At least, country often cited for its low per cap- 
on, ao Haase. tn 1980 he total valae of 
allan property was $35,500, , , O ’ ; 
Badved the United States $300,000,000,000. As- Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
the cet: sume, as a convenient figure, a uniform 
nt quar fire loss in both countries of one-sixth 
ng tothe | © f One per cent of its property. In such HENRY EVANS NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
s beins case the fire loss of Italy would have ; 
1 The been $59,000,000; of the’ United States Chairman of the Board President 
ae ie $500,000,000. In either case this is a 
ooms 00 tax on property, levied to cover the fire 
e equip po = —_— a - - on — a. onne 
test ecause the destruction of property C h C l T M; Il D Il 
g bers only was involved), and would ‘call for as ap ita 2 en ution otlars 
cate fe- an assessment on all property in both . 
an ae countries of one-sixth of one per cent of NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
000, and each individual building. | 
> change Suppose this plan were abandoned i} 
and a sufficient head. or-:poll tax (per = 
Capita) levied. The $59,000,000 Italan += 
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Chicago Editor Heads 
Illinois Department 


APPOINTMENT UNEXPECTED 





Fire Company Sentiment is Determina- 
tion to Go to Mat With Commis- 
sioner Hyde of Missouri 





Chicago, November 20.—Alexander J. 
Johnson, editor of the Chicago “Swed- 
ish Courier,” has been appointed Sup- 
erintendent of Illinois. 
He succeeds Thomas J. Houston, whose 
resignation was turned in last week. 

The retirement last week of Thomas 
J. Houston as insurance superintendent 
of Illinois was considerable of a sur- 
prise to Chicago insurance men. It is 
known that Mr. Houston had been plan- 
ning to attend the December meeting 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in New York, and 
there is much guessing as to the under- 
lying cause of his sudden withdrawal 
from the department. Following his 
retirement there are numerous charges 
being made of reports of examinations 
of various companies’ being delayed, 
interesting demands by a firm of Chi- 
cago lawyers for their services in con- 
nection with the securing of licenses 
for companies entering Illinois, the 
placing of various sorts of obstacles in 
the way of a company which did not 
employ a certain firm of lawyers, and 
numerous other charges of like import. 
All in all, a scandal of far-reaching im- 
portance in connection with Mr. Hous- 
ton’s two years’ incumbency of the of- 
fice of insurance superintendent is ap- 
parent. As a split has occurred among 
the Small-Lundin-Thompson faction of 
the Republican party in Illinois, it is 
believed that a thorough investigation 
of the scandal is now possible. 

* £ * 


Insurance in 


Try to Clear Up Mixed Agency Situation 


Following the failure of the conferees 
at the meeting in Chicago over the 
break between the Western Union and 
the Western Insurance Bureau to ac- 
complish anything tangible in adjusting 
the differences, the field men of the 
Union companies have renewed their 
activities in clearing mixed agencies. 
There was little, if anything, attempted 
in this connection during the week or 
more preceding the holding of the tri- 
partite conference, as there was a for- 
lorn hope that something might come 
of the meeting of representatives of 
tke two fire insurance organizations, 
with the local agents sitting in some- 
what as mediators. 

While no date has been set as to 
when separation will become effective, 
it is understood that the Union com- 
mission rules in force before co-opera- 
tion was established between the Union 
and the Bureau will become effective 
on the first of the year. The rules in 
question stipulate that Union companies 
shall pay only 15% commission when 
they are in the same agencies with non- 
affiliated companies, which applies to 
all bureau companies, as they will be 
classified as non-affiliated. The Union 
companies emphasize the point that 
they will not be associated in local 
agencies with companies~that™ pay, or 
are willing to pay, a higher scale of 
commissions than those laid down in 
the Union commission rules. 

* a + 


Lively Fight in Missouri 

A lively fight is looked’ for-over the 
order of Commissioner Hyde of Mis- 
souri for another reduction of 15% in 
fire, tornado, hail and lightning rates 
in that State. The question has been 
raised as to whether or not Mr. Hyde 
is not in contempt of court at this time, 
in view of the temporary injunction 
issued several weeks ago. by Judge 
Westhues restraining the Missouri State 
supervising official from carrying out 
his previous order for a 15% reduction 
in rates on the classes in question. 

Commissioner Hyde’s action’ in noti- 


fying the various agents of Massachu- 
setts companies operating in Missouri 
that he would decline to renew their 
licenses on February 1 next has aroused 
the ire of the companies to such an 
extent that they have decided to defy 
him. The more so because they have 
b:en drawn into the trouble through no 
act on their part, and see no reason 
why they should be made to suffer be- 
case of the refusal of the Massachu- 
setts Insurance Department to license 
one of the Kansas City reciprocals. 
There is a strong and growing senti- 
ment among leading insurance men of 
Chicago that the time has arrived to 
determine once and for all whether men 
of the Hyde stripe can needlessly 
harass them, and they are prepared to 
go the route with him in the present 
case, 





SMITH REFUSES PERMISSION 

Several months ago, George E. Dick- 
son, of Chicago, who has been in the 
casualty business for many years, pat- 
ented a device providing railroad pas- 
sengers with accident insurance 
through a ticket coupon. Dickson ar- 
ranged with the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty to handle the device and 
the company secured the rights on a 
number of railroads. Insurance Com- 
missioner Smith, of Wisconsin, refused 
to permit the use of the device in his 
state, holding that it was illegal under 
the provisions of the standard accident 
and health policy law. The United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty has taken 
an appeal from Commissioner Smith’s 
ruling, maintaining that inasmuch as 
the device has been patented by the 
Federal Government he has exceeded 
the police powers of the state and fur- 
ther that it does not come within the 
law cited. The case, which is on hear- 
ing before the Dane County Circuit 
Court, will be watched with more than 
ordinary interest by casualty men. 





C. B. Morcom, who succeeds the late 
Vice-President D. N. Gage in having 
charge of all casualty and surety under- 
writing of the Aetna Life, was elected 
vice-president in February, 1923. He 
came with the organization in 1902 in 
the capacity of a minor clerical post- 
tion and grew up with the liability and 
compensation departments until in 1913 


he was elected assistant secretary. In. 


1921, Mr. Morcom was elected secretary 
to handle general administrative mat- 
ters. He was also in charge of the air- 
craft insurance business written by the 
Aetna companies, and serves on many 
of the company’s important committees, 
Mr. Morcom was born and has always 
lived in Hartford. 






M. J. AVERBECK, Chairman of the Boar! 
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W. N. Heard’s 10th Year 
With Aetna in Newark 


A DINNER OF AETNA-IZERS 





Manager Presented With Rug; Secre- 
tary John S. Turn, of New York, 
Pays Tribute 





The top floor of the Progress Club in 
Newark was filled to capacity when the 
Newark Branch Aetna-izers gathered on 
November 14 to honor the tenth anni- 
versary of Manager William N. Heard. 
His progress at that branch has been 
most remarkable and the esteem held 
by all agents for Mr. Heard testifies as 
to the underlying reason for his rapid 
growth. 

Sadness marred the event when Mr. 
Heard was unable to appear, having 
been confined to bed during the day 
with a high fever and ordered by the 
doctor to remain there. It proved to 
be a severe attack of grippe which has 
since subsided. 

During the evening a beautiful rug 
was’ presented to Mr. Heard by his 
agents. Arthur Kelley, of the Fidelity 
& Casualty, paid a fine tribute to Mr. 
Heard, as did secretary and general 
manager of the New York Branch, Aet- 
na Life, John S. Turn. Following the 
reading of telegrams and letters, Albert 
Stout acted as toastmaster. 

Vice-President W. L. Mooney, from 
the Home Office, gave a pleasing ad- 
dress in which he testified to the abil- 
ity of Mr. Heard and also explained the 
plans of the company, its production 
and advertising campaign. Vice-Presi- 
dent C. B. Morcom, the new Aetna of- 
ficial in charge of underwriting, con- 
tributed encouraging remarks on the 
underwriting viewpoints of the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies. Clarence’ T. 
Hubbard delivered a message from 
Vice-President C. H. Remington to Mr. 
Heard and his associates and then add- 
ed an illustrated sales talk in which 
sleight-of-hand was cleverly combined 
with selling instruction. W. F. Win- 
gett, agency supervisor, concluded the 
speaking program in describing the 
pleasing associations he had had with 
Mr. Heard. 

Musical solos by Ernest Pillion and 
professional. entertainment numbers 
wound up a dinner and meeting which 
was marked in the spirit of real sin- 
cerity for the tenth anniversary of 
Mr. Heard. : 





_ Concentrate on the man who needs 
protection in substantial amounts and 
has the money to pay for it. 


C rganized 1859 


Losses paid since organization over 57 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE. AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 
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SUE TWO MUTUALS 





Litigation in Pennsylvania Over Dam. 
age Done By Cyclone; Mort- 
gagee a Plaintiff 





The Norristown, Pa., “Herald” prin 
this story: 

“To recover compensation for damage 
wrought by the cyclone which swept 
through the county on April 15, Alexan. 
der Coull, insured, and the Penn Trust 
Company, mortgagee, have instituted 
suits against the Union Mutual Fire 
and Storm Insurance Company and Per. 
kiomen Valley Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. 

“The same amount is claimed from 
each insurance company, $1,106.60, 
which represents, according to the 
statement of claim filed by Attorney 
Samuel L. Borton, one-half of each com- 
pany’s share of the damage wrought, 
the other half in each instance having 
been paid. 

“The total amount of damage sus. 
tained by the storm to the Coull farm, 
in East Norristown Township, it is 
stated, was $4,231.60.” 





LOSS MEN ENTERTAINED 





First Group Luncheon of 
Society a Success 


Insurance 





The first group luncheon, given yes- 
terday to loss men of fire, casualty 
and marine insurance companies at 
the Drug and Chemical Club by the 
Insurance Society of New York, was 
a success, 21 attending. President 
Charles R. Pitcher acted as host. 

Gathered about President Pitcher 
were Messrs Clough, N. Y. Board Loss 
Committee; Howe, independent adjust- 
er; Bament, the Home of New York; 
Garrettson, General Adjustment Bu- 
reau; Curtis, North British & Mercan- 
tile; Hazzard, independent adjuster; 
Woodman, Royal of Liverpool; Damer- 
on, independent adjuster; DeWitt, as- 
sistant United States manager Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions; F. A. C. 
Hastrup, of Porto Rico; W. R. Pitcher, 
independent adjuster; Whitelaw, Com- 
mercial’ Union; Williamson, Continen- 
tal; Cresfield, Liverpool & London & 
Globe; Barton, North British & Mer- 
cantile; Tate, indqpendent adjuster; 
Dargan, the Home of New York; Reed, 
Phoenix of London; Reedy, Royal Ex- 
change; Windle, independent adjuster. 

The group luncheon idea was sug- 
gested by General Adjuster Prentiss 
B. Reed of the Phoenix Assurance of 
London. The luncheons are to be re- 
peated throughout each year. 
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LIBERTY AGENT THE MOST WIDELY ADVERTISED INSURANCE 
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FA Roloson Heads 
Baltimore Society 


DINNER AND MEETING THERE 





w. N. Batti#ht, General Adjuster of 
Hothé} Geotge E. Turner and E. R. 
Hardy Make Addresses 





The Insutahce Society of Baltimore 
had & big ditner and meeting in that 
city oh Novetfiber 16. The following of- 
ficers were 6lected: F. Albert Roloson, 
presidént; Jo8eph W. Bristor, first vice- 
presidént; Walter A. McGlannan, sec- 
ond vicé-président; W. W. Baldwin, 
third vicé-président; Edward G. Park- 
er, treasutet}; Charles V. Simpson, sec- 
retary; Irvifif Rolker, assistant secre- 
tary. he therbers of the executive 
committes6 élected were Daniel H. 
Hamilton, Wilmer C. Carter, Charles 
H. Rolos6t, Ir., Clinton O. Richardson, 
Waltér Duvall, John H. Kenney. 

Theré Were present about 130. In 
addition to Mr. Bament’s talk there was 
an address by George E. Turner, of Chi- 
cago, ¢butsel for the Casualty Informa- 
tion Cléating House. BE. R. Hardy, sec- 
retary of thé Insurance Institute of 
Amerita, al86 made an interesting ad- 
dress. Thé chief executives of all the 
local castialty, surety, and fire compa- 
nies Wére present as well as a large 
number of local agents and also em- 
ployés. 

The Insurance Society of Baltimore 
was Orgafiiz6d in June, 1915. It con- 
ducted educational classes in fire insur- 
ance for thtee years. This, however, 
was interrupted by conditions following 
the war and it was not until the fall of 
1922 that the organization again became 
active, at Which time it opened up 
again the Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica’s first year course in fire insurance, 
having about forty students, of whom 
twenty took the examination. The So- 
ciety has & present membership of 
about ninety. As a result of the activ- 
ities of the past few weeks, it now has 
befofe it about forty new applications 
for mémbership. The educational work 
in the fire course will be again conduct- 
ed this winter, the first meeting of 
which was héld November 19. 





CUPID BUSY 





Apparently Has Established a Branch 
Agency in Home Office of Amer- 
ican Ins. Co. of Newark 





Apparently Cupid, Inc., that most in- 
dustrious of concerns, has established 
a branch agency in the Home Office 
building of The American of Newark. 
No less than ten of their co-workers 
have recently marched up the aisle to 
the tune of Mendelssohn’s best seller. 
Ten youths and maidens have meekly 
murmured “I do!” when prompted by 
the solemn gentleman in conventional 
black, and are now testing the age-old 
tradition that “Two can live cheaper 
than One.” 

Seven of the ten are young ladies— 
proving that particular swains from far 
and near, seeking the best in the mar- 
riage market, have adopted the slogan 
“See The American First!” The three 
fortunate gentlemen, aside from their 
outstanding personal qualities, were 
doubly attractive because of the sala- 
ties paid by The American. 

Included in the “nees” are the Misses 
Margatet Aiken, Anna Feder, Anna 
Guempel, Rose Gubelman, Evelyn Hauf- 
ler, Margaret Merkler and Ella Peter- 
son. Those who became “worser 
halves” are Messrs. Samuel Reiter, 
H. E. Taylor and Martin Lang. 





The Insurance Company of North 
America interests, which own the 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine, have paid 
into the surplus an additional $1,000,- 
000, bringing it to $2,000,000. The 
Philadelphia F. & M., while young as a 
company, is the outgrowth of the 
well known Philadelphia Underwriters 
which did an enormous volume of bust- 
ness annually. 


Agency Takes 50 Guests 
To Football Match 


ANNUAL LINCOLN AFFAIR 





Home of New York; Phoenix of Hart- 
ford and Globe of Newark Have 
Representatives From Home 
Offices 





The First Trust Insurance Agency 
of Lincoln, Neb., has just pulled ff 
another annual party, attended by in- 
surance men as far away as Chicago, 
New York and Hartford. It is an an- 


nual event to which the agency invites 


representatives of all of its companies 
and at which Messrs. George Holmes, 
Sam Waugh and Merle Rathburn act 
as hosts; and Miss Hazel May Coffey 
fixes up the favors, the novel arrange- 
ment of the banquet hall and various 
entertainment stunts, which have al- 
ways been characterized by novelty. 

Leasehold insurance, mortgagee 
clauses and such like technicalities are 
forgotten for the occasion and there 
are no speeches. Instead, everybody 
is taken to a football game, which this 
year was one of the star matches of 
the year, the teams being Nebraska 
University and Notre Dame, the latter 
losing its first big match. The num- 
ber of guests escorted to the football 
game reached fifty. 

Those attending the dinner, game 
and other events from the east were 
Fred C. Gustetter, secretary of Phoen- 
ix of Hartford; E. L. Sullivan, adver- 
tising manager of the Home and 
“Mose” Craig of the Globe Indemnity. 
From Chicago John Gallagher, Aetna, 
and others were in attendance. And 
they all said that the trip was worth 
while. 





HELD FOR EMBEZZLEMENT 





Employe of Insurance Co. of North 
America Accused of Taking $12,000 
On Forged Check 





George S. Martin, an assistant in the 
advertising department of the Insurance 
Company of North America, who has 
been in the company’s employ for five 
years, was on Saturday, November 17, 
held in $10,000 bail for a further hear- 
ing on November 26 on the charge of 
forging an endorsement on a check for 
$12,000 and embezzlement of the funds. 

Treasurer John J. Connor of the in- 


surance company states that Martin 
handled a bill from a Philadelphia ad- 
vertising firm, amounting to $12,000. It 
is alleged that Martin made a duplicate 
bill, presented one bill to the proper 
official of the insurance company for 
payment and the duplicate to another 
official. It is charged that two checks 
were made out, each for $12,000 pay- 
able to the advertising firm; that Mar- 
tin sent one cheek to the firm and en- 
dorsed the firm’s name on the other 
check and deposited it in'a bank under 
an assumed name. It is further charg- 
ed that he drew out $5,000 of the de- 
posit and deposited the money in his 
own bank and to his own credit. The 
irregularity in the accounts was discov- 
ered by Treasurer Connor. 

The hearing was postponed at the re- 
quest. of the counsel for the insurance 
company to: enable further investiga- 
tion. Counsel for the accused in con- 
senting to the postponement asserted 
that the money Martin is charged with 
appropriating to his own use would be 
restored and the case would probably 
be settled amicably. Martin is twenty- 
five.years old. 


INSURED COLLEGE MAGAZINE 





North British & Mercantile Issued Rain 
Policy Covering Sale of 
Publication 





The policy that was taken out by 
“The Princeton Tiger,” a college pub- 
lication of that university, was taken 
out as a safeguard against possible rain 
falling on Saturday, November 10, the 
day of the Princeton-Harvard football 
game, which would hinder the sale of 
the periodical. The face of the policy 
was for $1,200, covering the hours from 
nine in the morning to one o’clock. It 
specified that should more than one 














MUTUAL CONFIDENCE 
FOUND. 


The agents of the Ohio 
Farmers have implicit confi- 
dence in the management. 
There is no suspicion lurking 
in their minds as to whether 
they are being dealt with 
honestly and frankly. They 
realize that the management 
regards them as an integral 
part of the organization vital 
to its welfare. They deserve 
square treatment and they 
get it. 








OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1848 
LE ROY, OHIO 





inch of rain fall during these hours the 
“Tiger” would receive $1,200. The pol- 
icy was taken out with the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile, of New York, through 
their agents, Murray & Galt, of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

It is interesting to note that during 
the past collegiate year the “Tiger” had 
the largest circulation of any college 
comic in the country. It was planned 
to sell considerably more than six thou- 
sand copies on the day of the game and 
though figures are not complete it is 
believed that about this number of 
copies was sold. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 








The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY. Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
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GENERAL AGENTS 
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WM = John Hancock made the signature famous 
idl by signing the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
The Signature has been made a Household Word by the 






Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston, MassacnuserTs 


Chartered in 1862, in SIXTY-ONE YEARS it has grown to be the 
LARGEST FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION IN NEW ENGLAND 


An Endowment or Income-for-Life Policy is the Policyholder’s 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
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More Angles On 
Falling Currencies 


FICTITIOUS 





BIG INCOMES 





Central European Insurers Pray for 
Stabilized Money; No Profits 
Until Then 


By BELA DEUTSCH 
Budapest, Nov. 5.—In our last report 
we tried to elucidate the means and 
methods, according to which the popu- 
lation of the defeated countries safe- 
guard the constant value of their in- 
chiefly their insur- 





surance contracts, 
ances against burglary, fire damages 
and hail-stroke. Such insurances in 


steady value became day by day more 
popular in the public, especially in the 
commercial and industrial circles, 
nevertheless the chief lot of the poli- 
cies is still contracted in the current 
money, and Germany is the only coun- 
try where the business in the national 
currency entirely ceased. 

Everybody knows how rapidly the 
Sad currencies depreciated and there- 
fore the multiplied premium’s income, 
increasing year by year, has nothing 
to do with the financial standing of 
the companies. The lately published 
condensed statements of the last year 
show only too well this circumstance. 
The balance of these statements is 
made out in the present legal tender 
of each country, and the resulting big 
sums are apparently favorable, when 
compared to the capital stock, which 
is stated in piece currency. At first 
sight one would think that the falling 
of the money was advantageous for the 
companies, who obtained surpluses of 
such big figures, which were quite un- 
heard heretofore. To replace the des- 
troyed objects is very difficult, often al- 
most impossible and therefore an in- 
creased fMmterest adhere to the goods 
and induce people to a greater cau- 
tiousness. 

Owing to these circumstances, pre- 
vailing in all the defeated countries 
equally, the rate of the damages is 
by far more favorable than before the 
war, chiefly in the civil business. One 
would therefore be of the opinion, that 
the situation of the insurance business 
is uncommonly good. But looking 
more closely into the matter, we find 
quite on the contrary, the most deso- 
late situation. 

How Expenses Are Divided 

Elementary insurances are general- 
ly contracted for several years, for 6 
or 10 years. In the first year of ac- 
quisition many expenses incur, as the 
commission of the arent. traveling 
charges, and so on. which exhaust 50 
60 or even 75% of the premiums col- 


Tantnd tn tha Rw Nn Aasang 
nies cover *’ se exneness in the hons 
that thev wi'l reimburse themselves 
in the succeeding years, where the 


business is connected with no other 
expenses than the ‘collecting charges, 
which may amount at most to 15 per 
cent of the premium. The companies 
must divide the expenses incurred in 
the first year to the whole duration 
of the respective business. 

In order to avoid canvassing of the 
parties, and to exclude the sordid com- 
petition, the companies concluded cer 
tain agreements before the war. Such 
agreements are not preserved and 
kept very strictly now by the new 
firms and the competition of such out- 
siders caused considerable losses to 
the whole branch. Nevertheless, the 
bad consequences cf the depreciation 
of the currency are by far more con 
siderable. Under the prevailing cir- 
cumstances the well-reputed old com- 
panies are compelled to follow the bad 
example of the new and small founda- 
tions and throw away millions and mil 
lions for acquisition charges. The 
high rate of the expenses induced the 
companies to the raising of the capital 
stock and one company after the other 
was obliged to take its refuge to this 
expedient. : 


Surpluses Shrinking Rapidly 


The Insurance Supervision Law very 
correctly prohibited to carry forward 
the acquisition charges among the as- 
sets or active property. The total of 
the expenses was before the war 25-28 
per cent in average. Now, since the 
first year’s contracts furnish the great- 
est part of the income, the expenses 
rose in a high degree. Risk itself is 
greater also—big insured values on a 
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small territory—wherefore the founda- 
tion of stronger reserve funds would 
be more needful than ever before the 
war. It is evident, that the real sur- 
plus of the business is shrinking more 
and more, and profits can be obtained 
only in such cases, when the rate of 
damages is exceedingly. favorable, as 
it fortunately happened to be in the 
last years. : 
But it would be dangerous to calcu- 
late with a constantly favorable rate 
of the damages. In this respect the 
smaller companies became very. bold 
by the transitory and temporary im- 
provement of the damage rate and 
many of them overtake fire risks un 
to $1,000 without any reassurance. If, 


fire accidents are scarce, this calcula- 
tion is very lucrative, all so the more, 
as the reassurance mostly would 
not compensate the companies even 
for the production expenses of 
the relative business. If, how- 
ever, the damage rate grows worse, 
the light-minded handling of the re- 


assurance may lead to earnest conse- 
quences, even to a catastrophe, chiefly 
for smaller companies, that have no 
property in solid gold value. 
Situation Not Sound At All 

Our discussions sufficiently prove, 
that in spite of the big figures, the 
situation of the insurance business in 
the Middle European countries is not 
sound. at all and one ought not be mis- 
led by the billions, with which the 
companies are operating there. The 
crisis is equally impendent to all lines 
of the insurance business. The life in- 
surance branch, where the savings of 
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RALPH B. IVES, President 
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reserves is indispensable’ Tesulted. pos. 
itive deficits, which hardly, ate ¢ Vere 
by the small profits obtained. in‘the el 
ementary lines. igited abhi 
Now everybody sets his hdpes' to the 
stabilizing of the currency, | Whit’ will 
be the situation in this @yent?. 
» The premium income will stot! grow 
month by month any mor. ‘The ‘flood 
of the supplementary insurances” will 
dry up also. Hereby’ the" AequiSition 
charges will be reduced to, ‘the before- 
time level! again. The whole business 
will gain a more constant character 
and the general and speetal'éxpénses 
may be divided among the! 4nbseqhent 
years more easily than Wow! | It is 
doubtless further, that the Smaller, com. 
panies will be unable to \Rupport the 
expenses of their big staff, and ~dmin- 
istration and they will be compelled to 
liquidate their activity, or, in: 'thelbest 
case, many fusions will take plage) and 
the signs of such consolidatfors' ‘inay 
be observed already. aa” Gide 
In our branch, as well ag, inthe bank 
business, the steady curreney iis favor- 
able for the big establishments; with 
old and solid reserve funds, wher das, 
the smaller foundations, whosé exist- 
ence is quite unnecessary from a high- 
er point of view, must disappear. 





JAPANESE TO PAY 10% 





On Policies on Property Destroyed by 
Earthquake Despite Non Liability 


Clause; Government Aid 
; irre A 





As has been predicted in this edun- 
try and in several foreign ftusurance 
contemporaries, Japanese fire. insur- 
ance companies have concluded .negoti- 
ations with their government ,wherehy 
they agree to pay 10% on, the face 
value of policies involved in. the, re 
cent Japanese earthquake disaster des- 
pite the presence of the earthquake 
clauses. The Japanese Government 
will advance the money to the compa- 
nies in the form of a long-term’ Joan, 
with a low rate of interest.” Tye’ fate 
will probably be about 2 per eént.!4 

In exchange for the payments ‘of’ 10 
per cent on property destroyed’ if ‘the 
earthquake area, the: companies are re- 
leased from all other liability connected 
with the earthquake. ' 








PHILADELPHIA CHANGES... 
The fellowing changes in -Philadel- 
phia agencies took place last week: 
Globe Insurance Company ‘of+Pennsy- 
vania, transfer from S. George: Lavi:.& 
Co. to John-C.:Allen, Jr.;.Great Lakes 
Insurance Company; transfer from Jos- 
eph A. Brady, Inc. to Maurice .hieht- 
man. Farmer’s Insurance Coiapany, of 
Cedar Rapids withdrew from the office 
of Farjenn; Ballin & Co. . Lukens, 5av- 
age & Co. were commissioned by the 
Lomdjom, & Lancashire Insutance -Com- 
pany. Ltet.. of -England. Tift-Lver & 
Go.,- In¢., were -commissioned by “the 
Eagle Fire Company of New: York: 
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Whitney Elected Head 
Of the Boston Board 


SUCCEEDS ALFRED DAVENPORT 





New Insurance Building for Boston to 
Be Ready in March; New Legisla- 
tion and Rate Changes 





Harrie H. Whitney, of Rice & Whit- 
ney, was elected president of the Bos- 
ton Board of Fire Underwriters at the 
annual meeting held last week in Bos- 
ton. He succeeds Alfred Davenport 
who had served two terms as chief 
executive. Other officers elected in- 
clude William Gilmour, vice president; 
F. Elliot Cabot, secretary - treasurer; 
William H. Winkley, manager. Presi- 
dent Davenport, in delivering his final 
address, spoke about the new insur- 
ance building Boston is to have and 
also about changes in legislation. On 
these subjects he said: 

“Our legislative counsel, Claude L. 
Allen, submits his annual report that 
shows thirty-seven bills that he acted 
upon. Perhaps the most important of 
these bills to the members of our 
Board was the change in the law rela- 
tive to the cancellation of insurance 
policies. The law as it now stands, 
permits and enables an agent or a 
company to actually cancel the con- 
tract, Whereas in the past there was 
reasonable doubt as to whether or not 
the contract had been cancelled, un- 
der certain conditions. The members 
of our Board should find considerable 
relief in this clarification of the law. 

Insurance Building 

“The new insurance building is fast 
nearing completion and from all ap- 
nearances should add very much to 
the attractiveness of the business cen- 
ter, At the present time about one- 
half of our membership have signified 
their intention to become tenants in 
this building. Our own Board of Un- 


derwriters have accepted space upon 
the fifth floor of this building, giving 
us a meeting room that is adjacent to 
the elevators, thereby providing easy 
access for members to come and go 
from meetings. It is the belief of your 
president that on the first of March, 
1924, the board will at last realize its 
dream.” 


Manager Winkley gave some inter- 
esting facts in his report relative to 
changes in rates and rules on several 
classes of risks. 

“The changes in rating methods 
which have been adopted and put into 
effect include the re-rating of the risks 
equipped with the Sypho-Chemieal ex- 
tinguisher system in accordance with 
the method adopted last vear,” said 
Mr. Winkley; “a revision of the meth- 
od of making allowances for sprinkler 
protection under the Fireproof Theatre 
Schedule; and the method of making 
allowances for skids and tarpaulins in 
the schedule for rating risks equipped 
with automatic sprinklers. 

“New rating rules have been pub- 
lished introducing an inherent explo- 
sion clause for use in grain elevators. 
grain storage tanks, cereal mills and 
flour mills; a divisible contract clause 
which relieves the assured under a pol- 
icv covering by specific amounts in 
different locations of the possibility of 
rrejudice of his right to recover for 
damage in one locality because of a 
breach of warranty at another local- 
itv; and a modified work and materi- 
als clause to be used on policies cov- 
ering buildings in process of construc- 
tidn. The use of the subrogation wai- 
ver clause has been abrogated. 

“Various modifications have been 
made in the rules governing value 
clauses, general cover contracts. incu- 
bators and brooders, radio equipment. 
and the use of gasoline. All of these 
changes have been in the interest of 
consistency in our rating methods and 
uniformity with other rating organiza- 
tions.” 
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The Stadard Fire Insurance Cs. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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Experienced Fire Insurance Agent—15 years in the business 
and 20 years acquaintance in the states of Maryland, Virginia 
and Delaware, is looking for a connection with a good pro- 
gressive company as a state agent or special agent. 


“EXPERIENCE” 

c/o The Eastern Underwriter Co., 
86 Fulton Street 
New York City 























TO BUILD AN ADDITION 
The American Insurance 
of Newark, though occupying the en- 
tire premises of their Home Office 
Building at 70 Park Place, has so far 
ou'grown its quarters that work will 
be started immediately on an addition 
on the East Park Street side. It will 
be 50 x 100 feet and three stories in 
height, the architecture matching that 
of the present structure. 
Because there is no second floor in 
the main part of the original building 


Company 


the first floor having a 30 foot ceil- 
ing—the addition will double the pres- 
ent working floor space. Completion 
has been promised by September, 1924. 

The first and second floors will be 
devoted to office uses, and the third 
floor will contain a large assembly hall 
in which agents’ meetings and employ- 
ees lectures may be given, as well as 
being adaptable for social purposes 
such as dancing and basket ball games. 
Kitchen facilities will also be provid- 
ed, as will every modern convenience 
known to the capable architects. 
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The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 








Guarantee and Accident 
Coens Limited 


OF LONDON, 


ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 
C. M. BERGER, Deputy Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 
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Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


ma 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


100 William Street, New York City 


F. W. Lawson, 
Chairman of the Board 


Percival Beresford, President 

Geo..R. Packard, Vice-President 
Herbert W. Ellis, Vice-President 
Howard Terhune, Secretary 

A. H. Hellriegel, Treasurer 

Frank J. Goodwin, Assistant Secretary 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old relidble company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile lusurunce. 
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Platforms of Union and Western 
Bureau 





What Dissenting Company Organizations Declared, in Part, in Their 
Proposals for Agreement at Chicago 


When the trilateral conference op- 
ened in Chicago the Union presented 
a platform of principles and a plan for 
agreement in Western territory. This 
plan was rejected later by the Bureau. 
It follows herewith in part: 


The Union idea generally entertained and 
followed by the Union companies individually 
as an _ indisputable, common-sense business 
policy, rests upon the principle that it is in 


consistent, undesirable and practically intol- 
erable that the same person or agency shall 
represent at the same time companies which 


pay or offer to pay different rates of compen- 
sation for presumably the same service; that, 
human nature being what it is, the agent’s 
service and regard will in such circumstances 
be consciously or unconsciously different in 
quality, degree and manifestation. 


With full recognition of the unquestionable 
and unquestioned right of an agent to accept 
or reject, to continue or discontinue the rep- 
resentation of any company or. companies in 
his free and untrammelled discretion, we hold 
that he should elect to represent one class of 
companies or the other. 


To this end and as a basis of further con 
sideration by these committees, we submit: 
Whereas, The conduct and operation of the 
business of fire insurance involves trilateral 
interests and relations concerning the public, 
the companies and their local agents, and 
Whereas, The interests of the public require 
that the factor of expense in the cost of in- 
surance shal] not constitute an undue propor- 
tion thereof, an 


Whereas, The services and the necessary 
function of the agents as intermediaries, pro 
ducers and local representatives of the compa 
nies are of actual economic value and accord- 
ingly entitled to due remuneration, and 


Whereas, The permanent best interests of all 
who are connected with the business of fire 
insurance or responsible for its conduct and 
the propriety of its public relations and regard 
are il] served by competitive practices respect 
ing commission payments aa expense allow- 
ances, resulting in unstable condifions and un- 
productive strife among companies and agents, 
lack of cohesive operation and a_ consequent 
waste of energy and activity which would be 
better directed to the consistent development of 
the business and the service of the public, and 

Whereas. A uniform scale of commission pay 
ments and expense allowances to agents is 
desirable ag an economic measure and as a 
protection to the public, the agents and the 
companies, and 

Whereas, The evils attending competitive 
practice respecting commissions may be reduc- 
ed to the minimum by the representation by an 
agency only of companies which pay a uniform 
scale of commissions. 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That we favor and 
urge the association of all such companies as 
believe in and favor the principles above set 
forth into one body and affiliation pledged to 


adhere uniformly and consistently to those 
principles, and 
Be It Further Resolved, That we recommend 


and urge local agents to take the long view 
and regard the broad public-policy aspect, as 
well as their own permanent self-interest by 
refusing to represent dissenting companies 
which seek to buy their favors for the time- 
being by offering higher or greater commis- 
sions or allowances, and 

Be It Further Resolved, That these pream- 
bles and resolutions be communicated to the 
executive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Local Fire Insurance Agents, the gov- 
erning committee of the Union and the execu- 
tive committee of the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau, as the unanimous conclusion and expres- 
sion of this joint conference of duly desig- 
nated committees of those three bodies. 








S. E. U. A. DISCUSSION 

(Continued from page 13) 
tee of fifteen was unanimously adopted 
by the association as a whole and the 
chairman appointed the following com- 
mittee of nine; George C. Long, Jr., 
vice-president of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, chairman; C. Weston Bailey, 
president of the American of Newark: 
Dowdell Brown, Southern manager of 
the Commercial Union; W. E. Chapin, 
Southern manager of the Fire Associa- 
tion; Milton Dargan, Southern manager 
of the Royal; S. T. Maxwell, secretary 
of the National of Hartford; W. R. 
Prescott, Southern manager of the 
Hartford; Edwin G. Seibels, of Seibels, 
Bruce & Co., general agents; C. F. 
Shallcross, United States manager of 
the North British & Mercantile, and 
Robert N. Hughs, Southern manager of 
the Insurance Company.of.North Amer- 
ica and president of the S. E. U. A,, 
acting as an ex-officio member. 


~ Since the adjournment in Chicago of 
the trilateral conference between the 
Western Union, Western Insurance Bu- 
reau and the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, the Bureau has been 
circularizing widely its stand at the 
conference defending its proposals, 
and also commenting on the agents’ 
compromise offer which it, the Bureau, 


said it was willing to accept, but 
which the Union rejected. 
“Following its constructive policy 


and in accord with the doctrine enun- 
ciated by the Agents’ Association,” 
says the Bureau, “ ‘the practice of con- 
ference and co-operation vitalized by 
conciliation,” the Western Insurance 
Bureau unreservedly accepted the plan 
offered by the agents. If The Union 
had likewise concurred in the reason- 


able, workable plan proposed for the 
settlement of the Western difficulties, 


companies and agents would not now 
be facing a serious situation which in- 
volves costly litigation and the possi- 
bility of undesirable intervention of 
supervisory State officials.” 


Following is the text of the objec 
tions made by the Bureau to the plan 
for one company organization in the 
West, and also the definite offers for 
settlement to which the Bureau would 
lend its support: 


Insurance Bu 
establishment of 
committee” as a solution for 
composing the differences between the Union 
and Bureau is as follows: 

“The disadvantages of one 
The Bureau committee 
reached that state of 


The proposal of the Western 
reau_ represe ntatives for the 
an “arbitration 


organization: 
feels that we have not 
perfection in the fire 


insurance business when it is possible to op 
erate efficiently and satisfactorily under one 
organization. . 
“The two main objections to one organiza- 
tion are these: First, the appearance before 
the public of what would seem to be a_ fire 
insurance trust controlling the conduct of the 
business. Obviously, it is not wise to further 
intensify the present feeling against combina- 
tions for trade purposes. Second, a very con- 


siderable number of companies would not be- 
come members of such an organization, there- 
by increasing the competition from non 
affiliated companies and creating a worse com- 


petitive situation than we are now —— 


ing or have met with for a number of years 
“We believe the two reasons above given 
are in themselves sufficient to stress the un- 
wisdom of uniting in a single association. 
“We might add that concentration of power 
is always dangerous, and we_ therefore be- 
lieve that if there was but one organization 


it might be tempted to exercise its 
and domination over its local agents and 
smaller associates in a manner calculated to 
deprive the local agents and the smaller 
companies of freedom of action and_ undis- 
turbed pursuit of their business. 

“Therefore, with these convictions we can- 
not view with favor a single organization. 
“1. The Bureau believes that the existence 
of two organizations carrying on the same 
class of business in the same territory should 
not prevent conference and cooperation with 
respect to rules of practice and in general with 
relation to matters of common interest. 

“2. The Bureau believes harmony will prove 
more permanent and the interests of all classes 


authority 


of companies and their local agents will be 
subserved by observing the integrity of clear 
agencies. 

“3. The Bureau also affirms its belief that 
future appointments of agents where such 
agents are new to. the business, should come 


under the former conference 
fication, arrangements being made to file ap- 
pointment cards as heretofore, thereby deter- 
mining the classification of such new age ncies. 

“4. Mixed Agencies—This class of agencies 
has undoubtedly brought about in large meas- 
ure the present controversy between the Union 
and the Bureau; therefore, with respect to clear 
agencies which may in the future become mixed 
agencies, through merger or sale or by rein- 
surances. there should be provided restraining 
rules which would properly and definitely pro- 
vide protection for interested companies and 
agents. 

“It is suggested that the rules established by 
the Joint Conference Agreement respecting 
agencies which became mixed by merger or 
purchase or by reinsurances should he observ- 
ed. and if possible, made more restrictive 

“§. The Bureau is and has been consistently 
opposed to the doctrine of compulsory separa- 
tion, and believes that means can be provided 
to properly saferuard all interests in agencies 
in which both classes of companies are repre- 
sented. 

“In the mixed-agencies: companies now rep- 
resented in such agencies shall remain, the 
removal of any company from such an agency 
to ‘be only for a cause other than the represen- 


rules as to classi- 
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Premium Reserve ......................$2,978,472.21 
Reserve for other Liabilities............. 
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tation of both classes of companies. Before any 
company transfers or withdraws from such an 
agency, the agent shall have the right of ap 
peal to a committee, and, pending reference to 


such committee, both the agent and the com- 
pany shal] function in the agency as_ prev- 
ously. 


“This committee, 


to be called an Arbitration 
Committee, 


shall be composed of three members 
from the Union, three from the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau and three from the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. Similarly, a 
company resigned may appeal to this commit- 
tee, and, pending its decision, the agent shall 
he under obligation to go on with the busi- 
of such company as _ before. 

“6. In respect to the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Bureau scale of commissions to 
mixed agencies by Bureau companies, it must 
be understood that the abrogation by the 
Union of the Conference Agreement removed 


ness 


the obligation upon Bureau companies to pay 
less in such agencies than in clear Bureau 
agencies; therefore, in order to offset charges 


of discrimination, the Bureau was impelled to 
apply the Bureau schedule of compensation in 
mixed agencies in order that all representatives 
of Bureau companies should be on a uniform 
basis of compensation. 


“This schedule cannot be recalled from the 


mixed agencies and must remain in _ force 
unless agents voluntarily accept the lower 
schedule provided ‘in the joint CQonference 


Agree ment for mixed agencies. 


“It should be borne in mind that expenses 
of companies and agents are increased by 
multiplicity, of agencies. The enforcement of 
separation ig bound to increase the number of 
agents, to the detriment of the expense ac- 
count of the companies and the income account 
of the local agents. 

“7. The Bureau is as greatly interested in 
the question of acquisition costs as is any 
class of companies. There has been no_in- 
crease in the Bureau scale of commissions from 
those in effect since its organization, and of- 
ficial] figures do not indicate that such costs 
are greater for Bureau companies than for any 
other class of companies or than the average 
of all companies. 

“The slight difference in grading between the 
Bureau scale of commissions and those paid hy 
other companies has little, if any, perceptible 
effect on the expense of conducting the busi- 
ness, and Bureau companies are constantly 
seeking methods to effect economies in opera- 
tion which do not place the entire burden of 
reducing expense on the shoulders of the local 
agents.” 





MAY CURB AUTO ASS’NS. 


State Dep't Considers Penn. Plan For 
Ousting Associations That Insin- 
uate Protection 





The New York State Insurance De- 
partment may this coming year intro- 
duce a bill into the legislature at Al- 
bany to bring under the department 
control of all automobile service or- 
ganizations, as has been done in Penn- 
sylvania with gratifying results. It is 
charged that many of these automobile 
service associations are nothing more 


Tuesday to The Eastern Underwriter. 


or less than fakes, grafting on the 
funds of automobile owners. They of- 
fer for a certain amount annually to 
tow damaged cars and to guarantee 
lawyers’ services in the case of. acc 
dents. 


Even though the contracts state that 
they are not contracts of insurance the 
solicitors insinuate to prospects. that 
by signing they are covered against 
liability hazards. In reality they are 
not. so protected. In Pennsylvania 
when the same problem arose Superin- 
tendent Donaldson had a_ bill passed 
making these associations put up re 
serve funds. This automatically elim- 
inated the evil for the agsociations 
went out of business rather than com. 
ply with the law. Early this week an 
applicant for a broker’s license was 
turned down when it was learned that 
his chief source of income came from 
a position with an automobile service 
organization. 


Following is the gist of the Penn- 
Sylvania act that acted as a germicide 
for the obnoxious associations: 


AN ACT giving the Insurance Commissioner 
stipervision and control and authority to ex: 
amine automobile protective or cooperative com 
panies or associations, issuing, for money con: 
sideration, policies or contracts guaranteeing 
attorneys’ services to owners of motor vehicles 
in event of accident to persons or property by 
operation of motor vehicles, or providing for 
the towing of damaged vehicles; defining motor 
vehicles;. providing for cancellation provision 
in policies or contracts; providing for semi- 
annual reports by companies or associations to 
the Insurance Commissioner. and payment 0 
examination expenses. and filing fees; provid: 
ing for a reserve liability for unearned portion 
of premium or dues, and for investment “a funds 
in valid securities to protect the purchasers; 
providing for filing of name and residence 
solicitors employed; requiring payment of tax 
to the Commonwealth of two per centum on all 
premiums or dues received; requiring all such 
companies or associations now transacting busi- 
ness in this Commonwealth to register with 
the Insurance Corin) ssioner, and to come undef 
provisions of the act; fixing penalty for viola- 
tions of the act; providing for liquidation by 
the Insurance Commissioner in event of it 
solvency. 





J. W. CROOKS SPECIAL DEPUTY 


Superintendent of Insurance Conn of 
Ohio has appointed John W. Crooks, of 
the Ohio Farmers, special deputy sup 
erintendent in charge of the Cadillac 
Mutual of Cleveland pending efforts of 
that company to make good an im 


pairment, according to E. L. Savage, 
deputy superintendent, in a telegram 
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Claris Adams Defends 
Investment Incomes 


AS BELONGING TO COMPANIES 
Shows That Surplus is Left With Com- 
panies to Protect Policyholders 
Solely 


Claris Adams, the brilliant young 
lawyer from Indianapolis, who has been 
swaying insurance audiences all this 
year by his appealing oratory, defended 
the present system of calculating fire 
insurance underwriting profits in an 
address delivered last week before the 
annual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
of the Underwriters’ Association of 
New York. Mr. Adams devoted himself 
principally to explaining why the in- 
come from insurance’ investments 
should be treated as the sole property 
of the stockholders and not applied to 
ratemaking as is the wish of a num- 
ber of insurance commissioners just 
now. 

Following are pertinent extracts from 
Mr. Adams’ talk: 

“Everyone agrees that the rates 
should be sufficient to give a fair return 
upon the capital invested and the serv- 
ice rendered. Here, however, all agree- 
ment ends. What is a fair profit and 
how it shall be computed are points of 
issue. The principal controversy is 
whether the so-called banking profit of 
insurance companies shall be consid- 
ered in the making of insurance rates. 
This banking profit represents the in- 
vestment return upon the capital, sur- 
plus and unearned premium account of 
the individual company. 

What is Capital? 

“The capital of an insurance company 
differs from that of any other corpora- 
tion. It is not and cannot be used in 
the business. The moment there is one 
dollar of liability against it, it is im- 
paired and the affairs of the company 
must be wound up. In the economic 
sense it is not capital at all. It is a 
security fund for the protection of the 
policyholders. Underwriting loss may 
destroy it, but it is not used in obtain- 
ing the underwriting result, and it 
makes no money in the underwriting 
process. It may be employed or re- 
main idle so far as underwriting suc- 
cess or failure is concerned. It is mere- 
ly the assumed liability of the stock- 
holders paid in advance for the secur- 
ity of the policyholders. Its investment 
is not insurance business, it is not pub- 
lic business. If it is invested, surely 
the stockholders should bear any loss 
in consequence thereof, and by the 
same token should receive any profit 
accruing irrespective of underwriting 
results upon the insurance business of 
the company. 

Surplus differs from capital legally, 
but not in the economic sense. It is a 
shifting capital fund which may be 
withdrawn at will, but while it remains 
surplus it assumes the character and all 
the liabilities of capital. It represents 
the undivided profits of years gone by, 
which were left with the company for 
the greater security of policyholders. 
Its purpose is to meet extraordinary 
demands by supplying impairments. 

Unearned Premium Reserve 

“Most of the difficulties surrounding 
the controversy over the unearned pre- 
Mium account is due to a confusion of 
terms. It is not a reserve in the ac- 
cepted use of the word. It is nothing 
more than a bookkeeping entry requir- 
ed by proper accounting. Premiums 
are paid in advance; but they are the 
Property of the company the moment 
they are paid. The company has both 
the legal and moral right to use them 
a8 it sees fit. Its only obligation is to 
pay the expenses and losses incurred 
and return a pro rata part of the pre- 
Miums, if the policy is cancelled. Ex- 
Perience has demonstrated, however, 
that it costs the average insurance com- 
Dany ninety-nine dollars out of every 
hundred dollar premium to carry that 
tisk during the year. Therefore, just 
48 large concerns take a bookkeeping 
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credit for premiums paid in advance 
and charge a proportionate part off 
each month to pro rate the expense 
throughout the year, so insurance com- 
panies set the premium up as a book- 
keeping liability and charge it off month 
by month, so that a _ proportionate 
amount is always available to carry the 
loss and expense account of the pre- 
mium. 

“Of course, the premium is invested 
until it is used. It is not segregated, 
however, and it is not required to be. 
Where each individual premium is in- 
vested, is not and cannot be traced. 
Furthermore, the policyholder should 
not assume the risk of its investment 
and, therefore, he has no claim upon 
the profits. The returns upon this ac- 
count are greatly exaggerated, however. 
The company only gets $960 of each 
$1,200 premium, 20% being the aver- 





age commission deducted in advance 
and that only at the end of sixty days 
on the average. The company in the 
meantime, however, must pay its losses 
and expenses and maintain its unearned 
premium reserve. On the first of 
March, if we take the calendar year as 
a basis, the company has paid out at 
the current loss and expense ratio main- 
tained $154. from surplus to carry the 
risk and has loaned the reserve account 
the difference between the reserve re- 
quired and the amount due from the 
agent. 

“This principal sum with interest to- 
gether with interest upon surplus used 
for reserve purposes must be repaid. 
These charges on March 1 amount to 
$155.37. Deducting this amount from 
the $960 received from the agent, 
leaves $804.63 as the premium on hand 
at the beginning of the third month. 
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The required reserve, however, is $900 
for that month and the difference be- 
tween this amount and the premium on 
hand must be borrowed from surplus 
and interest paid thereon. During that 
month $77 is paid out in losses and ex- 
pense and again the remainder does 
not equal the reserve. Although the 
premium in hand is put at interest it 
never equals the reserve required and 
the reserve is always in debt to surplus 
until the end of the tenth month. The 
net result of this process made neces- 
sary by safe insurance practice is that 
at the current premium rate and the 
present loss and expense ratio, the com- 
pany is left $45.33 of each $1,200 pre- 
mium at the end of the year, which 
upon the basis of a 3% underwriting 
profit leaves $9.23 or 1.54% as an in- 
vestment profit upon the average un- 
earned premium account.” 
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Hague Rules Are 
Amended at Brussels 


TRAMPS ARE NOT EXEMPTED 


Summary of Rules Affecting Bills of 
Lading $500 Package 
Limit is Retained 


Given; 





The 
Conference, 


Brussels, 


Brussels Diplomatic Maritime 
held late last month = in 
Jelgium, to decide on amend 
ments to, and the future course of, the 
Hague Rules, adjourned after agreeing 
to push the rules for adoption by the 
various signatory powers. An attempt 
by Scandinavian shipowners to amend 
the rules applying to bills of lading so 
they should affect only regular liners 
and not tramp steamers fell through. 
Jean Royakkers, of Brussels, competent 
correspondent there for “The Scandina- 
vian Weekly,” wrote an account of the 
meeting from the point of view of one 
who was present. Concerning the prin 
cipal articles of the draft applying to 
bills of lading as accepted by the Mari- 
time Committee, Mr. Royakkers wrote 
the following: 
The Shipowner’s Liabilities 

Article 3 of the draft convention, 
which will be submitted to the high 
contracting parties for acceptance and 
ratification, stipulates that the carrier, 
before and at the commencement of the 
voyage, is bound to take all reasonable 
means to provide against unseaworthi 
ness; he is to equip and provide the 
vessel with the necessary stores and 
provisions, arrange the holds, cold stor 
age installations, as well as all other 
parts of the vessel where goods will 
be loaded, for their reception, carriage, 
and preservation. 

The carrier will, under reservation of 
the dispositions of article 4, attend 
properly to the loading, handling, stow- 
age, transportation, watching, and dis- 
charging of the carried goods. 

After reception of the goods on board, 
the carrier, or master, or agent of the 
carrier, upon request of the shipper will 
issue a bill of lading mentioning the 
principal marks and numbers necessary 
to the identification of the goods, as 
they are supplied in writing by the ship- 
per, before the loading of these goods, 
and provided these marks and num- 
bers are indicated clearly on loose 
goods or on the cases or other coverings 
or wrappers in which goods are packed, 
in such a way that remain legible un- 
til the end of the voyage; or the num- 
ber of packages, or pieces, or quantity, 
or weight, as supplied in writing by 
the shippers; the state and apparent 
condition of the goods. 

However, in case the carrier, captain, 
or agent of the carrier, have serious 
reasons to doubt the accuracy of ship 
pers’ indications, and when they have 
no effective means of control, they may 
refuse to insert any marks, number, 
quantity or weight, in the bill of lading. 


Art. 4. Rights and Exonerations 

Neither the carrier nor the vessel 
shall be held accountable for loss or 
damage resulting from unseaworthi- 
ness unless this is caused through neg- 
ligence or default on the part of the 
carrier. Whenever loss or damage 


have resulted from unseaworthiness, 
the burden of proof, as regards the due 
negligence, will fall on the carrjer or 
on any other person who has recourse 
to the said exoneratfon. 

Neither the carrier nor the vessel 
shall be held responsible for loss or 
damage resulting from— 

Acts, negligence or faults of the 
master, mariners, pilots or other per- 
sons whomsoever in the service of 
the ship, in the navigation or man- 
agement of the vessel. Fire, unless 
caused by the negligence or default of 
the carrier. 

Perils, dangers or accidents of the 
seas or other navigable waters. 


The act of God. War. 

The King’s enemies. 

Arrests and restraints of 
and rulers, and people. 

Quarantine restrictions. 

- Acts or commission of shippers or 
owners of the goods, of his agents or 
representatives. 

Strikes, lock-outs, stoppage of 
workmen, whether total or partial for 
whatever reason. 

Riots and civil commotions, 

Deviation for the purpose of saving 
life or property. 

Loss in volume or weight, loss or 
damage resulting from hidden vices, 
special kind of vices proper to the 
goods. 

Insufficiency of wrappers, packages 
or coverings. 

Insufficiency or absence of marks. 

Latent defects escaping due dili- 
rence, 

Any other cause not arising from the 
negligence or default of the carrier, his 
agents or other persons whomsoever in 
the service of the ship, but the burden 
of the proof rests on the person claim 
ing the benefit of this exoneration, and 
it is up to him to prove that the loss 
or damage was caused through no fault 
of his, his agents, or persons in the 
service of the ship. The carrier, like 
the vessel, shall not be held account- 
able for damage to or loss of, goods ex- 
ceeding the value of £100 per package 
or unit, or the equivalent of this sum 
in a foreign currency, unless shipped 
under a bill of lading in which the value 
shall have been declared. 

This clause inserted in the bill of lad- 
ing will constitute a presumption, un- 
less there is proof to the contrary, but 
it will not bind the carrier, who may 
contest same. 

By agreement between the = carrier, 
master, or agent of the carrier and the 
shipper, a maximum sum, different from 
the one mentioned in this paragraph, 
may be fixed, provided that this conven- 
tional maximum is not inferior to the 
figure indicated above. 

Neither the carrier nor the vessel 
shall be held accountable for damage 
to, or loss of, goods, if the shipper has 
knowingly inserted in the bill of lading 
false details as to the nature and value 
of the said goods. 


Princes 





MINE HAZARD STILL REAL 





Many Foreign Companies to Charge 
Y4% Extra; Refo'm of Ge”eral Av- 
erage Urged at Union Meeting 
At the recent meeting in Salzburg, 
Austria, of the International Marine 
Insurance Union, several moot marine 
insurance questions were taken up 
and discussed. A Roumanian delegate 
spoke of the serious mine risks in the 
Black Sea. He supported his  state- 
ments by reporting numerous individ- 
ual cases of damage and losses to ship- 
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ping within recent times. The same 
news was received from the Baltic. An 
extra premium of 4% per voyage for 
mine risks will be charged for trips 
in those waters. 

It was also decided to retain the In- 
ternational River Plate Clause, instead 
of granting concessions in writing 
risks for the River Plate region. 

Among the other items which came 
up for discussion the reform of gener- 
al average is worthy of special atten- 
tion. The aggregate of questions 
which are falling under this notion has 
engaged the International Union for a 
number of years past. The special 
committee appointed by it has now 
framed certain proposals which repre- 
sent a reform of the York-Antwerp 
Rules. This material is to be submit- 
ted to the International Law Associa- 
tion for consideration at the next 
meeting of the said Association when 
the respective questions will be dealt 
with. 





ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY DEAD 

Alexander Montgomery, manager of 
the cotton department of the United 
States branch of the British & Foreign, 
committed suicide Monday morning dur- 
ing the rush hour by leaping in front 
of a subway train at the Church Avenue 
station, Brooklyn. He was forty years 
old and leaves a wife and several chil- 
dren. He is said to have been in poor 
health lately. 





The Cotton Insurance Association is 
reported as having difficulty in writing 
full lines in Mississippi due to the fact 
that several member companies have 
not returned to that state following the 
trouble there over the anti-trust suits. 
It is the law of the state that admitted 
companies are not permitted to reinsure 
with non-admitted companies. Conse- 
quently the association is forced to de- 
cline lines for maximum capacity be- 
cause companies’ representing only 
slightly more than half the reinsurance 
shares have returned to Mississippi. 


The Insurance Society of New York 
will this winter give a short course 
of lectures on automobile insurance 
free of charge to all members of the 
Society. These lectures will be dis- 
tinct from the Institute courses. 








GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
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GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Seek $150,000,000 On 
German War Claims 
COMMISSION TO 1 


DECIDE SOON 


Marine Underwriters Have Rights of 
Subrogation on Policies Already 


Settled 
American marine underwriters are 
eagerly awaiting a decision by the 


Mixed Claims Commission in Washing: 
ton on their subrogation claims, 
amounting to $150,000,000, against Ger. 
many for losses occasioned during the 
war by virtue of submarine and mine 
activities against merchant vessels. 
The underwriters have long since paid 
these losses under marine insurance 
policies but have taken, under subro- 
gation clauses, the assureds’ rights to 
recover against Germany. 

An economic defense has been con- 
structed by the Germans in objecting 
to granting of claims sought by marine 
underwriters. They contend that un- 
less a marine company lost money by 
virtue of its war risk underwriting, 
it has no right to recover the losses 
paid. Rates were based, they declare, 
on the possibility of high losses dur- 
ing the war period and so the under. 
writers should depend solely on their 
premiums as the source of income. 

The American representative before 
the commission maintained that the 
legality of the right to subrogation 
could not be questioned, citing many 
precedents and holdings, He _ conten: 
ded that it was clear that a loss had 
been suffered because of submarin? 
sinkings and asked the commission to 
set forth the principles under which 
the claims could be adjudicated. 

Among the insurance claims filed 
with the commission are the follow- 
ing: American Merchant Marine, $1 
240,072; Atlantic Mutual, $5,140,182; 
Aetna, $4,668,985; Automobile of Hart- 
ford, $1,952,987; Bankers & Shippers, 
$417,891; St. Paul Fire & Marine, $4- 
154,518; Norska Lloyd, $2,328,053; Nor 
wegian Underwriters, $515,439; Old 
Colony, $226,333; Orient, $236,624; 
Second Russian, $687,611; Boston, $3- 
307,571; Phoenix, $1,300,717; Provi- 
dence-Washington, $2,116,077; Queen 
of America, $665,524; Bankers & Ship- 
pers, $342,891; United States Lloyds, 
Inc., $2,109,663; Stuyvesant, $263,586; 
Marine Ltd., $319,548; Maritime Un- 
derwriting Agency, Ltd., $625,735; 
Standard Marine Ltd., $550,000, and 
the Phoenix, $1,117,363. The claims 
have not been segregated in a manner 
which indicates whether only subroga 
tion claims are included in the totals 
sought. 





Imagination, where it is truly crea- 
tive, is a faculty, and not a quality; it 
looks before and after it gives the 
form that makes all parts work to- 
gether harmoniously toward a givel 
end; its seat is in the higher reasol 
and it is efficient only as a servant 0 
the will.—Lowell. 





The agent who was appointed bor 
ough agent in Brooklyn by the Metro- 
politan Casualty was Charles D. Fras- 
er & Co.,, Inc. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Casualty Actuaries 
Hold Annual Meeting 


ELECT WM. LESLIE PRESIDENT 


Election of Officers Held; Enrolled New 
Members; Many Interesting 
Addresses Delivered 





The Casualty Actuarial Society held 
its annual meeting last Friday at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania and elected Will- 
jam Leslie, general manager of the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance, New York, as president of the 
Society; KE. HE. Cammack, actuary, Aet- 
na Life of Hartford, was re-elected 
vice-president. G. FEF. Michelbacher, 
secretary and treasurer of the Nation 
al Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, was also re-elected as vice- 
president. The Society re-elected Rich- 
ard Fondiller, of Woodward, Fondiller 


& Ryan, consulting actuaries, New 
York, as secretary-treasurer; Miss O. 
BK. Outwater, assistant actuary, Na- 


tional! Bureau, as editor, and Edward 
R. Hardy, assistant manager, New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, as li- 
brarian. 

Members of the council elected were 
R. H. Blanchard, insurance professor, 
Columbia University; J. D. Craig, ac 
tuary, Metropolitan Life, and TT. F. 
Tarbell, actuary, liability department 
Aetna Life. 

The following candidates were en- 
rolled as associates after passing ex- 
aminations: 


Gilbert E. Ault, Woodward, Fondil- 
ler & Ryan, New York; Miss Angela 
©, Darkow, Independence Indemnity, 
Philadelphia; Miss Evelyn M. Davis, 


statistician, Utilities Mutual Insurance 
Company, New York; Leland L. Fitz, 
assistant actuary, Massachusetts In- 
surance Department; Frank A. Flem- 
ing, assistant actuary, State Insurance 
Fund, New York; James F. Gildea, 
Travelers; Charles J. Haugh, Jr., sec- 
retary and actuary, North Dakota 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, Bis- 
marck, N. D.; Joseph Linder, assistant 
actuary, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity, Hartford; Arthur N. Matthews, 
Travelers; Kendrick Stoke, National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, 
New York; Miss Dorothy Wetherald, 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Associa- 
tion Casualty Insurance Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 

The following associates passed all 
examinations and were admitted as 
Fellows and granted diplomas of the 
Society as Fellows by examination: 

D. Ralph McClurg, secretary and 
treasurer, National Equity Life, Little 
Rock, Ark.; William F. Roeber, Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, New York. 

Arthur Sawyer, actuary, London 
Guarantee & Accident, Chicago, was 
enrolled as an associate without ex- 
amination. 

The following papers were present- 
ed at the meeting: 

President’s address—“The Society 
and Its Relation to Ratemaking As- 
sociations,” by Harwood FE. Ryan, 
Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan; “Allo- 
cation of Expenses,” by James D. 
Craig, actuary, Metropolitan Life; 
“Miscellaneous Property Damage _ In- 
surance,” by S. D. Pinney, Travelers, 
Hartford; “Legal Notes on Casualty 
Insurance Decisions,” Richard Fondil- 
ler, Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, New 
York. 

“A New Experience Exhibit for Cas- 
ualty Insurance Companies,” by H. O. 
Van Tuyl, examiner, New York State 
Insurance Department. 

Guests Speak 

During the morning session Dr. I. M. 
ubinow, director of the Jewish Wel- 
fare Society of Philadelphia, gave a 


talk on his experiences abroad as chief 
medical director of the medical depart- 
ment of the Zionist Organization of 


America. Dr. Rubinow was at one 
time chief statistician of the Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee Corporation. 


During the afternoon session Dr. W. A. 
Granville, medical director of the Unit- 
ed States National Life & Casualty 
Company, Chicago, the running mate 
of the National Life Insurance Compa- 
ny of the U. S. A., made an address 
which is reproduced in part in another 
place in this issue. He was introduced 
by Joseph H. Woodward, of Woodward, 
Nondiller & Ryan, and incidentally a 
former pupil of Dr. Granville. 

Also speaking at the afternoon ses- 
sien was Leslie Vickers, director of 
research of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, who talked on the 
use of statistical data in the solution 
of industrial problems and about the 
National Board. 

The attendance was slightly deplet- 
ed by the absence of somc of its mem- 
bers that were at other meetings, but 
on the whole it was well attended and 
an interesting session. 

Retiring President Harwood E. Ryan 
presided. 


LAWYER AND JUDGE TALK 





Annual Banquet of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Club of New York at Waldorf- 
Astoria 





The annual banquet of the Casualty 
and Surety Club of New York, held 
last week at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, had lots of entertain- 
ment, little speech making and plenty 
of jolly companionship. George H. 
Reaney, of the Aetna Affiliated Compa- 
nies, was chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. President Alonzo 
Gore Oakley was in the chair. Judge 
Almet F. Jenks and Job E. Hedges were 
the speaking stars. 

Judge Jenks favors requiring candi- 
dates for public office to give bonds 
for the faithful performance of the 
promises they make before they are 
elected, if they are. 

Lawyer Hedges was introduced with 
an allusion to hig biblical ancestor 
and said that he was deeply impressed 
by the “risk every-minute” quality of 
the things he had just seen, but that 
he felt he was a stronger and better 
man for having stood the test. After 
discoursing on casualties and sureties, 
as had been done by the first speaker, 
he concluded with the suggestion that 
men remember what they see longer 
than what they hear. 

The attendance was large, about 300 
turning out to do honor to President 
Oakley, including many of the Old 
Guard. 





Dudley C. Griffith, well known in 
the insurance circles of Indiana, has 
been appointed as manager of the new 
branch office of the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company located in the J. 
F. Wild Bank Building. 
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Society’s Relation 
To Rate Formulation 


HARWOOD E. RYAN’S ADDRESS 


President of Actuarial Body Shows 
Need for Trained Insurance 
Statistician 








The casualty actuary has thug far 
found that his largest opportunity in 
the relation to rate making, according 
to Harwood E. Ryan, retiring presi- 
dent of the Casualty Actuarial Society, 
in his presidential address on the So- 
ciety and its relations to rate making 
associations before the Society s twen- 
ty first annual meeting that was held 
last Friday. Mr. Ryan stated that the 
Society should extend its scope and a 
procedure for the determination of fire 
rates from classified experience statis- 
tics that will be insisted upon by sup- 
ervisory authorities will create new 
lines of activity for the trained insnur- 
ance statistician. 

Mr. Ryan went on to say: 

“In the field of casualty insurance 
the last nine years have been exceed- 
ingly important ones. Legislation has 
profoundly affected this branch of in- 
surance generally and has substantial- 
ly altered its actuarial aspects. Work- 
men’s compensation laws, directly or 
indirectly, have contributed to these 
changes and the exercise of control 
over competition has become the es- 
tablished governmental policy of many 
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states. In New York the regulation 
of rates has extended to nearly all 
lines of casualty insurance as well as 
to fire insurance and associated lines. 

“Toward the extension of corporate 
powers of stock companies little pro- 
gress has been made, due chiefly to 
the inertia of prevailing state policy. 
Mutual casualty companies have suc 
ceeded in putting themselves squarely 
before the public. Several companies 
of the mixed or stock-participating 
type have come into the field as have 
a number of reciprocal interinsurers, 
and there are also, of course, the state 
funds. 

“In these nine years there have 
been few legislative changes affecting 
standards of solvency. An exception, 
however, occurs in workmen’s compen- 
sation and liability insurance where 
the valuation requirements have been 
stiffened and for certain classes of 
carriers the method of computing loss 
reserves has been established upon an 
actuarial basis. As some of the states 
now provide benefits to widows and 
dependent minors—some of these in- 
volving complicated contingencies of 
survivorship and remarriage —a field 
of principles and practice usually oc- 
cupied by the life insurance actuary 
has unfolded to the casualty actuary 
and statistician. 

“It ig chieflly in relation to rate de- 
termination, however, that the casual- 
ty actuary has thus far found his larg- 
est opportunity. 

Why Society Came Into Being 

“When this Society was organized 
the casualty insurance business, and 
more particularly the liability branch, 
was @ndeavoring to pass from a con- 
dition of haphazard, to one of orderly, 


ratemfking procedure. In the spring 
of 1914 a controversy arose over the 
determination of rates for coverage 


under the New York workmen’s com- 
pensation law. Out of this controver- 
sy may be said to have grown the 
movement that resulted in the Soci- 
ety’s formation. 

“Had the rating organization of to- 
day then existed it may be doubted 
whether the Society would have been 
called into being. But whether or no, 
its formation and subsequent growth 
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— the past nine years have af Agency Turnover : 

orded the most appropriate forum for A 

the exposition of. casualty actuarial Vitally Important | 

technique while serving to develop 

new and higher standards of training INSTRUCTION OF SALESMEN 

for actuarial work in the casualty 

field. While the work that is being r ne sb wes cgas aris 

done by the various ratemaking or- Dr. W. A. Granville, of U. S. Life & 


ganizations has in a certain sense sup- 
planted the sort of activity which 
brought the Society into existence, yet 
the educational program which has 
been evolved places it rather peculiar- 
ly in position to continue the work 
it has commenced. 


Actuarial Investigations Necessary 


“T believe this Society should be util- 
ized for conducting certain kinds of 
actuarial investigations. Compilations 
of combined experience are needed in 
many directions. Among these may 
be mentioned remarriage experience, 


mortality rates, authentic wage distri- 
butions and analyses of disability 
claims according to their duration, na- 
ture and severity. Such funda- 
mental data as scientific investigations 
of this kind would develop would 
go far toward satisfying official curi- 


osity and dispelling public misinforma- 
tion in respect of the supposed mys- 
teries of the private insurance system. 

“If the 
is to earn 


business 
for the adop- 


casualty insurance 
a reputation 


tion of scientific business methods it 
must furnish tangible evidence of 
search for fundamental actuarial 


truths. The business is still influenc- 
ed by various fallacies, prejudices and 
suppositions while the supervisory au- 
thorities are expected to accept the as- 
sertion that the rates are being scien- 
tifically constructed because in their 
preparation a considerable degree of 
mathematical skill has been applied. 
We are somewhat too prone to be gov- 
erned by the so-called practicalities 
rather than by the actualities of the 
situation. This Society can be mobil- 
ized for action of the most positive 
kind by the formulation of a working 
program of inquiry along useful scien 


tific lines and the appointment of suit 
able committees to carry out the de- 
tails. 


hold the interest of 
our out-of-town membership we must 
get away from New York occasionally 
and meet in other centers of insurance 
activity—Baltimore, Chicago, Hartford, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 


“If we are to 


Determination of Fire Rates 


“We should begin to look forward to 
the time when the rates for fire insur- 
ance will be statistically determined. 
This ig not a new question but it has 
received a fresh impulse from renewed 
interest in the problem of fire insur- 
ance rating on the part of the Nation- 
al Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Almost since the organization 
in 1866 of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters this problem has been 
pressing for solution and the attitude 
of state supervision during the past 
few years indicates that the supervis- 
ory authorities will eventually bring 
about a procedure for the determina- 
tion of fire rates from classified exper- 
ience statistics which will create new 
lines of thought and activity for the 
trained insurance statistician. 

“Whenever the. situation crystalliz- 


tuarial 


Casualty, Addresses Casualty 
Actuarial Society Meeting 


In his address before the 
Actuarial Society last Friday, Dr. W. 
A. Granville, medical director of the 
United States Life & Casualty Co., of 
Chicago, the running mate of the Na- 
tional Life of the U. §. A., of Chicago, 
said that a situation of great perplex- 
ity has arisen because the acquisition 
cost has’ shown a decided tendency to 
increase and that the important ele- 
ment in its increase is the “agency 
turnover.” 

His speech in part follows: 

“Because the acquisition cost of new 
business has of late shown a decided 
tendency to increase rather than to 
decrease, a situation of great perplex- 
ity both to companies and state insur- 
ance commissioners has arisen. All 
igree that in fairness to everybody 
concerned something must be done to 
reduce the acquisition cost. Unless 
the insuring public receives in benefits 
a larger percentage of the total pre- 
miums paid, there is great danger that 
the states will step in and monopolize 
the insurance business. 

“On analyzing the present tendency 
of increasing acquisition costs we will 
find that an important element, and in 
some lines of insurance the most im- 
portant element, is the cost of the ex- 
cessive ‘agency turnover.’ 

Agency Turnover 

“In all concerns having a consider- 
able number of employees the ‘labor 
turnover’ is a factor of great weight 


Casualty 


in determining their success or fail- 
ure. 

“A low labor turnover in a concern 
generally means well paid, contented 


and experienced workmen producing a 
superior product at a minimum cost. 
The expense connected with labor 
turnover alone, in a great many cases, 
spells all the difference between suc 


cess and failure. 
“Unfortunately this ‘labor turnover 
or, as we shall call it, ‘agency turn- 


over,’ is probably greater in the _ in- 
surance business, taken as a_ whole, 
than in any other large business em 
ploying approximately the same grade 
of men. This continual coming and go- 
ing of agents is a cause of great em- 
barrassment to agency managers, it 
means enormous financial loss to the 
companies, and is an_ inexcusably 
wasteful process to the agents them- 
selves. 

“The losses due to 
agency turnover, being reflected chief- 
ly in increased acquisition costs. the 
most effective way of reducing the lat- 
ter is to diminish the former. And 


this excessive 





es this Society should be in position 
to broaden its scope for the applica- 
tion to fire insurance of the establish- 
ed analytical methods of casualty ac 
science.” 
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The EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY, associated 
with the Royal Insurance Company, is new in name 
only. Like a product whose “Priceless Ingredient” is 
the honor and integrity of its makers, the EAGLE 
stands the test, inheriting time-proved principles of 
good management, and public confidence and esteem 
earned in seventy-eight years of Royal service. 











the most effective method of lessening 
the agency turnover is to properly edu- 
cate and train agents both before and 
after they are sent out into the field. 


Why ‘Agency Turnover’ 


“What is the 
appalling 


is High 
chief reason for this 
agency turnover so costly 
both to the agents and to the compa- 
nies? I believe that it is due mainly 
to the traditional practice of insurance 
companies of hiring new agents indis- 
criminately and then throwing them 
out, practically on their own resourc- 
es, into the field to sink or swim. 


“Of course I know that successful 
agency managers always take a new 
man in hand, instruct him in the rudi- 
ments of insurance salesmanship and. 
if possible, arrange it so that he can 
accompany an experienced canvasser 
on his rounds for a time so as to see 
for himself how the work is actually 
done. This method, however, is not 
always satisfactory chiefly because the 
agency manager has not been placed 
in the pesition he holds primarily be- 
cause he was a good teacher, but be- 
cause he has proven himself to be a 
consistently successful salesman and 
because he has shown good judgment 
in the handling of men. 


“Even if the manager is qualified, 
and is willing and has the time to give 
to a full course of instruction to a new 
man, he is seriously handicapped be 
cause he does not have at his disposal 
a properly graded course of lessons on 
the principles of insurance and _ insur 
ance salesmanship on which to base 
his teaching. 


“The insurance man of today, actu 
aries excepted, obtain training very 
much as did the lawyer or doctor sev- 
enty-five years ago. They were oblig: 
ed to pick up their professional educa 
tion as best they could by observation 
and self study in the ‘school of hard 
knocks.’ 


“No state in the Union would today 
license a lawyer or a doctor with pro- 
fessional qualifications limited to the 
requirements considered adequate il 
those days. I predict that — within 
twenty-five years) at most, the states 
will refuse to license and the best com: 
panies will deny employment to men 
who aspire to responsible positions in 
the insurance world unless they have 
had the benefit of a professional in 
surance training fully equal in grade 
to what is required in the professions 
which today rank the highest in pub- 
lic esteem.” 
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Health Business 
Unprofitable Line 


CONTRACT CHANGE ESSENTIAL 





Underwriters Much Disturbed By High 
Loss Ratio; Seeking to Correct 
Situation 





Many underwriters, interested in 
health insurance, believe that it has 
peen and is unprofitable for the com- 
panies to write this class of business 
on account of the high loss ratio in- 
volved. 

From the figures of nine of the larg- 
est writers of health insurance in 1922, 
the combined profit was $11,208,822, 
while the combined loss was $7,113,772, 
a loss ratio of 63144%. The accident 
pusiness fared better, showing a profit 
of $21,969,999 and a loss of $9,342,070, 
or a loss ratio of 4214%. 

With these figures in mind it was 
pointed out that with the acquisition 
cost and cost of management ranging 
at from 40 to 45% the accident pre- 
miums and profits must carry the 
health. 

This condition it was pointed out has 
been going on for some time and sev- 
eral different plans have been adopted 
in an effort to correct the excessive loss 
ratio. Within the last three years the 
rates on health insurance have been al- 
most universally increased at least 
twice, Some companies have not only 
increased their rates but also have 
limited the coverage of their policies. 

It is the general opinion of the un- 
derwriters that any more increases in 
rates cannot be made as it is difficult to 
sell this form of protection at its pres- 
ent cost. It is felt that the only solu- 
tion for the problem lies in the adop- 
tion of some other method of writing 
the business. 

What Some Companies Are Doing 

Some of the companies, experiment- 
ing with new methods, require the ac- 


cident protection to be larger than the 
health and even insist that it shall be 
twice as large on accident and health 
cases which are not first class in all 
respects. One company has recently 
adopted a sliding scale of premiums 
which vary according to age. Some 
companies only write health insurance 
on the annual basis. Examinations are 
required on all doubtful physical risks 
in an effort at more careful selection. 
Cne company is proposing a merit rat- 
ing system, to be determined by a 
physical examination and the use of 
elimination period riders. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
on the part of some with reference to 
requiring medical examinations on all 
eases for health insurance. This was 
done at the beginning of the history of 
health insurance in its present form. 
But it did not meet with the favor of 
the applicant, it was pointed out, and it 
was found to be very expensive to the 
companies employing this method. 
This system is believed by some to be 
beneficial in eliminating physically un- 
fit applications but there are many 
healthy risks who are subject to recur- 
rent diseases and unless they admit to 
the medical examiner such history, the 
examination would prove of little or no 
value. 


The ideal system of writing health 
insurance, according to the opinion of 
some underwriters, appears to be on a 
standard policy form with an elimina- 
tion period of at least two weeks and 
without partial disability coverage. 
This would eliminate all petty claims 
and give the companies an opportunity 
to issue honest to goodness insurance 
to applicants wanting real protection 
and it would appear that the loss ratio 
would be reduced to such an extent that 
the cost of this insurance would be 
much less than the premiums now 
charged. 

The companies have found that there 
are too many assureds taking vacations 
at their expense as they can easily ob- 
tain doctor’s certificates. 


Employers Insurance 
Agreements Taxable 


WHEN THEY INSURE _ LIVES 





Treasury Department Rules Such 

Agreements Must Pay Same Tax 

as Insurance Business 

Employers having agreements with 
employes to pay a fixed sum in event 
of death, must pay a tax on such in- 
surance. The Treasury Department 
ruling on this subject follows: 

The question arises whether a certain 
railroad company is liable for the tax 
imposed by section 504 of the Revenue 
Act of 1917 and section 503 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918 with respect to its 
agreements with its employes to fur- 
nish such employes hospital facilities 
and to pay a fixed sum in event of 
death. 

Under this agreement, which forms a 
part of its contract of employment, and 
in consideration of the payment of 75 
cents per month, the railroad under- 
takes to furnish its employes medical 
treatment and hospital facilities in the 
event of sickness or injury necessitat- 
ing such treatment. It is further 
agreed by the railroad that: 

In all cases of death occurring while 
the contributor is under the care of 
the hospital department, or occurring 
within 48 hours after an accidental in- 
jury, contributors will be entitled to 
benefits from the department for burial 
purposes, not to exceed thirty (30) 
dollars. 

It is apparent from this provision of 
the agreement that the payment of the 
death benefit is not limited to death by 
accident but includes also death from 
any cause while in the care of the hos- 
pital department. 


In Law Opinion 1111 (C. B. I¥-1, p. 
249) it was held that certificates of 
membership in an employees’ benefit 
association organized for the relief of 
members or their dependents in the 
event of sickness or death are subject 
to tax under section 504(a) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1917 and section 503(a) of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 as a “policy 
of insurance or other instrument by 
whatever name the same is called” by 
which a life is insured. The ruling con- 
tained in that Law Opinion is equally 
applicable to the instant case and it 
is not affected by the fact that the 
rights of the beneficiaries are fixed by 
the regulations of the hospital depart- 
ment rather than by the certificate of 
membership or similar instrument. 


It is accordingly held that the rail- 
road is liable for the tax imposed by 
section 504(a) of the Revenue Act of 
1917 and section 503(a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1918 upon policies of insurance 
or other instruments whereby a life is 
insured. 





ORGANIZE NEW COMPANY 

The Consolidated Surety of Califor- 
nia, was incorporated recently in Los 
Angeles and according to an announce- 
ment by the company’s organizer, M. 
Goldman, will commence operations 
about the first of the year. The com- 
pany has an authorized capital of $1,- 
000,000 and proposes to provide a net 
surplus of $350,000. It is planned to 
write fidelity and surety, burglary. 
workmen’s compensation, liability and 
general casualty lines. 

The officers are: President, F. T. 
Weir, head of F. T. Weir & Co., Los 
Angeles local agency; vice presidents, 
F. R. Kellogg, vice president El Segun- 
do State Bank, and J. R. Jacobs, form- 


erly treasurer of the Richfield Manu- 
facturing Company; secretary-treasur- 
er, L. N. Raphael, formerly with the 


Fleishman Construction Company of 
New York, and director L. B. Rosen, 
vice president F. T. Weir & Co. 
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Casualty 


Maryland Assurance 


No insurance office is properly equipped unless it has a good 
casualty and surety company connection. An insurance office so 
equipped has the same advantage over its competitors in the 
matter of volume of business and earning power that the mod- 
ern department store has over the corner grocery. 


The agent of the Maryland Casualty Company carries a 
complete equipment. He not only has a complete stock of goods 
to meet the needs of every customer, but he has quality goods, 
which means repeat orders. 


The Maryland policy is backed by an honorable record of 


achievement, and the Company’s management is marked by a 
policy of progressive helpfulness. 


Maryland Casualty Company 


BALTIMORE 


Insurance 





EN years ago the casualty and surety premiums received 
in the United States were $129,898,349; last year they 
were $512,778,077; but the business is only in its infancy. 

It is constantly developing new classes of indemnity. 
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“Discount Dog” Bites Employe 


That a barking dog is not always a 
protection is indicated by several hap- 


penings told on William Street 
the U. S. F. & G. dog discount offer. 
One of these stories involved a dog 
kept in a store. The robbers were in- 
different to the pup. They took him 
along with the other loot and he is 
the thugs’ watchdog now. Another 
story is that of a dog being kept in 
another store. It bit one of the em 
ployes and a large suit for damages was 
won by the employe. Still another yarn 
relates to two dogs being maintained 
for protection in a residence in New 
Jersey. Both dogs rested peaceably 
while the robbers worked and their 
naps were not even disturbed. An un- 
derwriter suggests that it be made 
compulsory for dogs to have fleas so 
as to keep them from sleeping too 
soundly, and thus justify the 10 per 
cent discount. 


since 


* ¢ @ 


Americans are Hospitable 

Americans traveling in England say 
that the British top executives, under- 
writers and others who visit this coun- 
try find Americans exceedingly hospit- 
able and are anxious to reciprocate. 
No matter how busy the underwriters 
here are they will go out of their 
way to make the foreigners feel at 
home. Furthermore, they are not close 
with their information either, but will 
show the visitors almost anything they 
have in the way of figures, literature, 
forms, documents, ete. 


Looks Like Propaganda 

One of the insurance newspapers is 
being accused of propaganda in permit- 
ting a large brokerage concern to in- 
spire a story about a low rate in one of 
the large eastern cities, the point of 
the story being that the rate was too 
low as compared with similar proper- 
ties in other cities; hence, should be 
reduced, 

The extra low rate was made in the 
first place to take the assured out of 
the self-insurer class. It is not believed 
that the newspaper when it published 
the story did so deliberately to force 
the issue and play into the brokers’ 
hands, its motive probably being that 
of news instinct, but underwriters who 
have lines on the risk whose rate was 
attacked call it propaganda just the 
same, 

a * * 


A Master at Epigrams 
Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, need not take a back 
seat with any “pep salesman” writer 
for the magazines as will be seen by 


reading any section of his article in 
the “Red Book,” a part of this num- 


ber of The Eastern Underwriter. Long 
ago he captured the art of writing epi- 
grams and has them so much at his 
command that “they eat out of his 
hand,” as one of his literary observers 
remarked recently, 


a * * 


Linville Much Discussed 

The most discussed personality at 
the Casualty & Surety dinner the other 
night in the Waldorf was not one of 
the speakers—though Job FE. Hedges, 
master of wit was there—but E. M. Lin- 
ville. His resignation and then his re- 
turn to the New York Indemnity fold 
was the sensation of the year. 








’ Holland’s Great Success 

Another of the prominent figures at 
the casualty dinner was Charles H. Hol- 
land, president of the Independence, of 
Phiiadelphia. That company has had 
an amazing year; in fact, it went along 
at a pace which was much livelier than 
that Mr. Holland had marked out for it. 
It proved as has long been known that 
he is one of the most popular of the 
casualty executives. 

* + * 


The 


How seriously are those fancy self- 
designations of professions or occupa- 
tions or vocations regarded anyway? 
The insurance agents who call them- 
selves “insurors” despite the ridicule 
that Sinclair Lewis in “Babbitt” poured 
over “realtor,” which the real estate 
men call themselves, may be interested 
to know that the undertakers now call 
themselves “morticians.” 


The “morticians” sprang into the 
limelight last week when some of them 
called upon Jesse S. Phillips, of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, to seek some advice about 
their workmen’s compensation respon- 
sibilities. The “Sun” had the best 
story about the visit. It seems in the 
old days of the hearse and the closed 
carriage everybody got out of the way 
of the funeral procession and there 
were even the superstitious who refused 
to interrupt such a parade by passing 
through it. But now when the funeral 
cortege is motorized, the motors are 
either bumping into somebody or being 
bumped into and employes get hurt 
and there are compensation claims. 
Superstition is going by the boards. 
What unshaved Broadway taxi chauf- 
feur would hesitate cutting in on a fun- 
eral even if for only to save the tenth 
part of a second? 


“Morticians” 


* * ” 


Pays Tribute to D. N. Gage 

The front page of “All In The Fam- 
ily.” the official publication of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit of Maryland, is de- 
voted to a picture and tribute to the 
late Daniel N. Gage, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life and Affiliated Compa- 
nies. 


Maximum and Minimum Number of 
Officers 
One of the large life insurance com- 
panies has almost sixty officers. One 
of the newer casualty companies has 
only two. 


* * * 


Insures A Snow Adequacy 

The Pikes Peak Auto Highway Com- 
pany has given out the information that 
it has insured with an insurance com- 
pany; that because it is guaranteed 
against any loss due to a snow failure, 
it can now go ahead and make arrange- 
ments for a skiing contest to be held 
early in the spring. Unless nature fails 
the insurance company, it will have 
snow all right, but it may be necessary 
to cart it down to the skiing contest, 
therefore the cost for carting will, no 
doubt, more than eat up the premium. 

* + * 


In Town Last Week 
K. W. Schuckman, general agent of 
the Norwich Union Indemnity at Pitts- 
burgh, was in town last week. 


TO RAISE BURGLARY RATES 





Bureau To Revise Schedule; Will Al- 
low Higher Discounts For 
Protection Methods 


At meetings of the governing commit- 
tee of the burglary department of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters last week it was decided 
to revise the rates on burglary insur- 
ance. The chief subject before the 
ccmmittee was the mercantile open 
stock risks due to the demoralized con- 
dition of the rates that is prevalent on 
account of keen competition and rate 
cutting. The revision will be upward 
on the burglary rates and will be effec- 
tive January 1, 1924. There will be re- 
classification and the establishment of 
a new group. The new group will be 
those stocks which are particularly 
high burglary hazards, such as furs and 
silks, where concentrated values more 
often tempt burglars. 

The latter class will carry a higher 
rate than others but the discounts for 
alarm protection will be increased. 
Underwriters have offered higher dis- 
counts also for watchmen. If this dis- 
count is accepted the rates will be sub- 
ject to a 15% discount for watchman 
protection and 15% additional discount 
for each additional watchman up to 
three. It was also decided to rearrange 
the territories and establish a new basis 
for the application of co-insurance dis- 
counts within those territories. 





GOING WITH N. Y. INDEMNITY 


Reports that T. D. Brown, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Surety in charge 
of the development in New York, was 
to be made vice-president of the New 
York Indemnity in charge of the newly 
created surety department were verified 
by Mr. Brown when seen by a represen- 
tative of The Eastern Underwriter. It 
is understood that he will be succeeded 
by Harris B. Peavey, vice-president of 
the National. 


CORRECTION 
In the Red Book of Fire and Casualty 
Insurance Selling, which appears as 
Part Two of this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter, there is an article’ on 
“Banker’s Blanket Bond,” by Martin W. 
Lewis, assistant manager of the Town- 
er Rating Bureau, on page 54, which 
reads that blanket bonds were first writ- 
ten by American companies in “Octo- 
ber, 1815.” This will readily be recog- 
nized as a typographical error. It 
should read, “October, 1915.” 





JOIN N. YY. INDEMNITY 

The New York Indemnity has ap- 
pointed Briggs, Harper & Co., Seattle, 
Wash., as general agents at that place. 
Clyde R. Bodkin & Co., of San Antonio, 
Texas, has also been appointed as gen- 
eral agents. Claim and inspection serv- 
ice have been established. at both 
points. 





TO APPOINT CENTRAL 
It is reported that the Central Fire 
Office, New York City, will be made 
borough agents for the Metropolitan 
Casualty. 





GOES WITH INDEPENDENCE 

Tom Dowling, of the Metropolitan 
Department of the United States Cas- 
ualty, is leaving that company to take 
charge of the automobile and liability 
department of the Independence In- 
demnity in New York. 





BANKER TO WED 

Joseph Pulvermacher, manager of the 
Maiden Lane Branch of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, a banker who has a large 
insurance acquaintance, is to marry 
Mrs. Lucille M. Gans, of 314 West One 
Hundredth Street, New York, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. L. S. Meyers, of L. S. 
Meyers & Brother, jewelers. Mr. Pul- 
vermacher is a member of the Drug & 
Chemical Club, Bradley Beach Golf 
and Country Club, Babylon Rod & Gun 
Club, and the Progress Club. No date 
has as yet been set for the wedding. 


acetates 











Cash Capital $1,500,000.00 


FIDELITY and SURETY 
BONDS 








Accident, Health, Burglary, Automobile, 
Liability, Plate Glass and 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


Executive Offices 


830-836 Union St., 
New Orleans 


Great Eastern Dept. 


100 Maiden Lane 
New York 














ASKED TO SIGN LETTER 


Acquisition Cost Committee Resolution 
Prohibits Excess Commissions To 
Agents Adjacent to New York 





The Acquisition Cost Committee hag 
sent a circular letter to all its members 
which it has asked them to sign, after 
giving the following information. Name 
of general agent, regional agent, nom- 
inated and filed by the company, and 
where said agents maintain their of- 
fices. 

The letter follows: “If now or here- 
after an agent shall maintain an office 
in Greater New York, or shall be finan- 
cially and directly interested in the 
production of business through any in- 
surance office in Greater New York, or 
shall receive business from any broker 
in Greater New York, this company will 
pay to the agent on business located or 
obtained in Greater New York no com- 
missions greater than those provided 
for producers in Greater New York. 

“The foregoing is understood to con- 
form to the resolution adopted by the 
National Agency Committee on Febru- 
ary 14, 1923, and endorsed by the New 
York City Agency Committee on March 
1, 1923, and is further understood to be 
subject to modification or change only 
by reason of a change in the rules con- 
cerning the subject matter, or by noti- 
fication in writing from this company 
addressed to the then proper commit- 
tee.” 





ROYAL APPOINTMENTS 

The Royal Indemnity has appointed 
the following general agents: Russell 
Jacoby, Elmira, New York; O’Connor, 
McCue Co., Lima, Ohio; Meyers Corp. 
of Norfolk, Norfolk, Va. John P. Pow- 
ers has been appointed reporting agent 
for the Royal at Ossining, New York, 
The Eagle has appointed the following 
general agents: Samuel M. Marks, 
Washington, D. C.; J. W. Irons, Mason 
City, Iowa; J. BE. Hull, Ottumwa, Iowa. 





GO WITH NEW YORK INDEMNITY 
The New York Indemnity has ap 
pointed the Ford-Petty Insurance 
Agency, Inc., as general agents at Des 
Moines, Iowa. The Skinner - Zellner 
Insurance Agency has been appointed 
general agent at Jacksonville, Fla. The 
company has also appointed William 
T. Carlisle as general agent at Grane’ 
ville. Claim and _ inspection depart- 
ments have been arranged for in con- 
nection with the appointments. 





JOIN BUREAU ; 
The Metropolitan Casualty, of New 
York, has been enrolled as a member 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, effective Novem: 
ber 1. 
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A\Message to the Natioh — 


ETNA? IZEX 


The national advertising campaign of the 
7Etna Affiliated Companies, addressed to the 
discriminating insurance buyers of America,— 
the worthwhile prospects in every community, 
is now in full swing. 


Full page advertisements are being used in 
the leading national magazines to describe the 
hazards of our daily life, to point out the wisdom 
ofcompleteZEtna coverage and explain the bene- 
fits of being wholly protected by the strongest 
multiple line insurance organization in the world. 


Every reader of the Saturday Evening Post, 


Literary Digest, American Magazine, Atlantic 
Monthly, Century, Harper’s, Review of Re- 
views, Scribner’s and World’s Work will be 
told frequently and persistently throughout 
the coming year that for these and other 
reasons the A#tna-izer in their community is 
“a man worth knowing.” 


fEtna agents, therefore, have tremendous 
new fields opened up to them—a vast number 
of new potential clients who are favorably 
inclined in advance toward the man who 
presents himself as their Atna-izer. 


for you in our organization. Write today to the Company 


{ If you would like to be an A2tna agent, there may be a place p 


indicating the lines of insurance in which you are interested. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and Affiliated Companies 


/ETNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


of Hartford, Connecticut 
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And then in 1865 when the war ended, 
the New York Underwriters Agency was 


the First New York insurance office to 


enter Southern territory 





HE New York Underwriters Agency was the first New 
York insurance office to enter the South after the war, 

at a time when insurance protection was an absolute necessity 
for the revival of trade. ‘This fact has never been forgotten 
by Southern insurance men, and it gave the New York 

Underwriters Agency a popularity in the South that has 
never waned. | 
John T. Thomas, of Savannah, was sent into the country 
devastated by the hard fighting of the two armies, and did 
much to aidiin restoring business relations. Mr. Thomas was 
quickly supported by other representatives of the organiza- 





tion, who established agencies throughout the 
South, and by prompt service and cooperation 


) ) helped make possible the resumption of trade. 
—— 


New York Underwriters Agency 


A.&J.H.Stoddart 
100 William Street New York City 


The New York Underwriters Agency is an insurance underwriting headquarters that is repre- 
sented in all parts of the country. Since 1864 this Genera l Agency organization has been 
a factor in the economical distribution of insurance protection and it has endeavored to 
merjt the position of leadership that it occupies today in the insurance world. 
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| Agents Problems Ageceal by Experts: 


Invaluable Sales Suggestions for Side-~ 
lines: Production Pointers for Surety 
and Fidelity Covers: The New Co- 
operative Advertising Lay-out of a 
Prominent Company; Working of the 
Publicity Department of a Multiple Line 
Organization: Intimate Sketches of Some 
Big Personalities of Business; Golf Lia- 
bility; Marine Policies Described for Fire 

: Agents: Leasehold Insurance, and Many 
Other Valuable Features 
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Let The Home Help--- 


The Advertising Department of The Home 
has an agents’ service bureau which is always at 
the disposal of its representatives. Through 
that bureau Home agents are constantly being 
provided with special service in connection with 
their sales and advertising problems. Home 
agents are invited to make use of the service 
which the Advertising Department has available. 


THE HOME ‘cone NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and 

Lightning, Heil, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 

Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE _ 
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Agents are constantly coming face 
to face with questions put to them 
either by the assured or by their own 
staffs, correct answers to which 
would aid them in their production 
activities. The Eastern Underwriter 
asked a number of agents to furnish 
some of these questions, promising 
to have leading experts in the busi- 
ness answer them. The queries came 
in, were submitted to the authorities 
and both the questions and answers 
are furnished herewith for the read- 
ers of The Eastern Underwriter. 


In writing to the agents this paper 
stipulated that they be of construc- 
tive and not of controversial nature. 


Question: Cana policy be made out to 
a@minor? If loss occurs under the policy 
can he collect in his own name? If not, 
why not? 

Answer by Cardozo & Nathan, law- 
yers, New York City: In our opinion 
the policy can and should be made out 
toa minor. If, however, a loss occurs 
he cannot collect in his own name. 

To explain our answer further we sub- 
mit that the percentage of infants own- 
ing property is small, and of those with- 
out guardians, still less. The percent- 
age of fires to policies written is also 
small. An infant is legally protected 
by a policy in his name, although it 
seems that a claim for loss may only 

paid to or enforced by his guardian 
(Casey v. Kastel, 119 Misc. 116; af- 
firmed with opinion, 206 App. Div. 793; 
appeal to the Court of Appeals now 
Pending). 

Notwithstanding the possible embar- 
Tassment in the case of loss, we advise 
adherence to that practice which legally 
Protects the rights of an infant by se- 
curing the policy in his name. 


Ouestion: 

AL big concern 

manufacturing a 

popular product 

which has a nation 

wide sale and which is a 

national advertiser loses its 

production plant by fire. Its 

advertising contracts, however, 

continue lo be fulfilled, although the 

factory is not in a position to supply 

orders. In other words, the ads continue 

to run at a dead loss almost. As some of 

them are in the Saturday Evening Post, 

which charges as much as $8,000 a page, 
the loss may be considerable. 

Can the money loss of the advertising 
contracts be taken care of in any way 
through the Use and Occupancy cover? 

Answer by a general adjuster: | 
think the answer to the question very 
largely depends upon the nature of the 
advertising contract. If the assured is 
legally obligated thereunder to pay for 
advertising space for a stated time, ir- 
respective of his ability to produce 
goods, it would seem to follow, in the 
event of a fire, that the assured’s lia- 
bility under the advertising contract for 
the period covered by the shut-down 
would be an expense necessarily contin- 
uing and would be covered under the 
usual Use and Occupancy form. 

If, however, the assured has other 
plants turning out the same kind of 
goods, or is able to continue business in 
whole or in part in a temporary location 
during repairs in his own plant, there 
would be benefits accruing to the as- 
sured from the advertising, which 
should be taken into account in arriving 
at the actual loss (if any) on account of 
advertising expense. Another question 
which might arise in case of total sus 
pension would be as to whether the in- 
surers would not be entitled to credit 
upon the loss any amount which could 
be realized from the sale of the adver- 
tising space to others for use during the 
period of suspension. 

I understand this is purely a hypo- 
thetical question. The foregoing is my 
view of it from such thought as I have 
been able to give it. 

Ouestion: We would like very much to 
have you submit to an expert the reason 
why lightning clause and electric light 
clause are not incorporated in the stand- 
ard policy. It is necessary to put them on 
practically every contract. If they were 
already in the form it would save a great 
amount of work. 

Answer by Sumner Rhodes, secretary 
New York Fire Rating Organization: 
The standard fire policy of New York 
State covers fire damage only. All elec- 
trical coverage, whether by artificial or 
natural (lightning) causes is an op- 
tional, additional coverage by the insur- 
ing company as regards damage pre- 
vious to that caused by the ensuing fire. 
The damage incurred previous to the 
ensuing fire is either assumed, limited 
or uninsured, according to the various 
clauses attached. 


Question: Suppose a total loss occurs 
and the company claims a voidance of its 
policy and there is a mortgagee clause at- 
tached and the mortgagee is paid, should 
an unearned return premium be paid te 
the assured by the agent on his own initia- 
tive; or wait until the assured demands 
payments, because the company will not 
pay any part of the assured’s claim? If 
the assured demands the return premium 
and the agent refuses to refund has the 
assured a right to recover this share of 
the loss under these circumstances? 

Answer by F. I. Crisfield, general ad- 
juster Liverpool & London & Globe: 

We acknowledge receipt of your let 
ter asking our opinion as to return 
premium and the liability of a company 
for its refusal to pay same in the event 
of a total loss where the assured has 
violated the policy which is payable to 
a mortgagee. 

If a total is paid to the mortgagee, the 
entire policy being exhausted there is 
no return premium due: the policy be- 
ing for the benefit of the mortgagee, the 
company has discharged its obligations 
and earned the full premium. 

In the event that, after paying the 
mortgagee in full the policy is not ex 
hausted, the assured would be entitled 
to a refund of the unearned premium 
on the balance of the policy for the un- 
expired time. 

The policy being voided by some act 
of the assured, we do not believe, should 
any company refuse to pay a return 
premium, that it could be construed as 
reinstating the contract. Assured might, 
however, maintain an action for the 
recovery of a return premium. 

Question: What is the difference be- 
ween braced or full frame construction, 
and balloon construction? 

Answer by C. C. Dominge, assistant 
secretary Great American: In the 
former. there is a separate set of studs 
for each floor which rest upon girts at 
each floor level. These girts are framed 
into the corner posts and all members 
are properly braced. In the_ balloon 
frame, the studs are continuous from 
sill to plate. The floor beams above 
the first floor are carried on wood strips 
(called ribbons), nailed to the studding, 
thus permitting a continuous space from 
cellar to attic between the studs. The 
girts in braced frame construction act 
as fire stops at each floor level whereas 
in balloon frame, separate pieces of 2x4 
must be set in between the studs. The 
balloon frame is inferior to the braced 
frame and is used largely by builders of 
the speculating type. 

Question: I am an insurance agent in 
Passaic. In my office are two ambitious 
and energetic outside men. They have 
expressed a desire to attend the lectures 
of the Insurance Society of New York. 
I am not a member of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York; and neither are they. 
Will you kindly inform me if these two 
representatives of my office may attend 
the lectures or is it necessary for them to 
become members of the Society before 
they can listen in? They desire to hear 
the casualty lectures. 

Answer by W. G. Falconer, president 
of the Norwich Union Indemnity and 
Phoenix Indemnity, and also chairman 
of the casualty lectures committee of 
the Insurance Society of New York: 
Replying to your inquiry, we desire to 
interest in the casualty and surety lec- 


tures anyone from any place who is 
willing to attend these lectures and pay 
the annual fee of $5. Such person does 
not require to be a member of the Ib- 
surance Society of New York. Anyone 
is welcome whether he is an insurance 
man or in some other line of business. 
I suggest that you stress in any refer- 
ence to these articles that the best 
salesman is the man who understands 
the fundamentals and the man who has 
succeeded in the business is one who 
has “burned the midnight oil.” 

Any broker or insurance man who 
wants to be a salesman and will atten- 
tively listen to every lecture, followed 
up by personal study and applies him- 
self during the coming winter to gaining 
a knowledge of the casualty and surety 
business, can easily increase his income. 
Heretofore, many brokers have attended 
some of the lectures looking merely for 
selling points but overlooking the fact 
that the lectures are intended to trans- 
mit to others the experience and knowl- 
edge of the lecturers on every phase of 
the casualty and surety business. 

Karly next year the casualty and sure- 
ty lecture course and examinations of 
the Insurance Institute of America will 
acquire greater significance because the 
Institute of America will shortly be in- 
corporated and placed on an equality 
with other educational bodies of high 
standing. 

Question: What do re-insurance men 
mean when they speak of a bordereaux? 

Answer by Howard De Mott, New 
York: A bordereaux in the usual ac- 
ceptance of the term is a report from 
one party to another, generally used 
by ceding companies in making cessions 
under a treaty contract; and is a one 
line entry of the particulars of the com- 
mitment on the risk in hand; and is 
usually equivalent to the information on 


‘a daily report minus policy form. 


Question: Regarding legal employment 
of minors Several state institutions 
which have custodial care of boys en- 
deavor to send these boys out at 16 years 
of age to live with and work for farmers. 
The boy does not, and apparently is un- 
able to obtain working papers. If the 
farmer, in connection with his farm, runs 
a cider mill or grist mill upon which he 
carries compensation insurance and the 
boy is hurt, can he secure compensation 
coverage for him and does the double in- 
demnity feature, which became part of 
the law this year, affect him? 

Answer by Leon S. Senior, manager 
of the Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board, New York: I have your letter 
requesting an opinion as to the responsi- 
bility of an employer who employs a 
minor under eighteen. If a minor un- 
der eighteen years of age is permitted 
or suffered to work in violation of any 
provision of the Labor Law, the com- 
pensation and death benefits are double 
the amount otherwise payable. The 
Statute provides as follows: 

“The employer alone and not the 
insurance carrier shall be liable for 
the increased compensation or in- 
creased death benefits provided for 
by this section. Any provision in 
an insurance policy undertaking to 
relieve an employer from such in 
creased liability shall be void.” 

As I interpret this provision a con 
pany that has issued a workmen’s com 
pensation policy on a risk is liable for 
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the normal amount only; the employer 
becomes liable for the excess over and 
above the normal compensation. 


Question: I am a local agent who ad- 
vertises occasionally in daily newspaper 
in my town. Do you think it would be 
advisable for me to feature my organiza- 
tion in daily newspaper ads? To illus- 
trate: We have an engineer to whom we 
pay $5,000 a year. We have four or five 
solicitors who are prominent in clubs, so- 
cieties, organizations, etc. We have a 
good office personnel which attends to tel- 
ephone calls and the routine of the bust- 
ness on the jump. If we have anything 
to do it is done immediately; there is no 
procrastination. The question I would ask 
is whether you think it desirable to fea- 
ture the engineer in one ad, printing his 
name and something about him and some- 
thing about the engineering service; the 
personnel of our outside organization im 
another ad, and our quick and efficient 
way of doing things in a third ad. Of 
course, one ad would be something about 
myself, my experience and the strength of 
the companies I represent. 

Answer by Chauncey S. S. Miller, ad- 
vertising manager North British & Mer- 
cantile: Specific information is always 
preferable to general information. Any 
generalization is usually wrong, includ- 
ing this one. Telling the public through 
the newspaper just what machinery 
your organization has for helping the 
policyholder, or the prospect, to better 
his physical hazards must produce re- 
sults. If the advertisement describing 
the competent engineer specifies some 
of the work he has done for clients, and, 
or, prospects, on a certain day, that 
“copy” is more convincing. If any ex- 
pert advice has produced a lower rate, 
a recital of the facts will make the in- 
suring public sit up and blink. Why not 
give book, chapter and verse when ad- 
vertising? A parrot can say “All’s well 
with the world today.” Why not tell 
where the sun shines?—where the 
brooks gurgle?—where the girls smile? 
—and then lead us to it?” 


Question: We desire some information 
relative to the liability of municipalities. 
Will you kindly advise why the rate on 
fire trucks is so high when no liability can 
extend against the city? We, of course, 
want to hold this business, still we do not 
like to take money from the city when 
they receive nothing in return except the 
expense of court costs, which their own 
lawyers can handle. 

Answer by London G. & A.: The 
question you raise is often asked. You 
will agree that if a city were liable for 
damages resulting from the operation of 
their fire trucks the premium which we 
charge would be small enough; in fact, 
for your information, would say that if 
we were sure a city were liable for in- 
juries of this kind we would not attempt 
to write the business at the rates shown 
in our manual. On the other hand, if 
we were sure there would never be any 
liability of this kind, then the rates 
would not need to be so high. The sit- 
uation which confronts us is that we 
can never tell when the courts are go- 
ing to change their decisions and we 
therefore have attempted to arbitrarily 
fix a rate which is between the two. 

The general rule of law is that states, 
counties, cities, villages, etc., are not 
liable for damages arising from personal 
injuries while such governmental agen- 
cies are carrying on governmental func- 
tions. In Ohio the Supreme Court held 
a few years ago that a city was liable, 
notwithstanding the negligent act oc- 
curred while the city was carrying on a 
governmental function, and recently the 
same court reached the opposite con- 
clusion in a similar case. In the State 
of Washington the legislature passed a 
law denying a city the defense that the 
cars were used in governmental func- 
tions. In other words, this is a special 
proposition which we do not care to 
hazard at rates anything less than 
shown in our manuals. We usually do 
warn our clients that whenever they 
take out a policy of this kind they may 
be paying a premium for no liability and 
leave it entirely up to their discretion 
whether they wish to take it, so that 


they will be protected in case some 
court overrules a decision. After we 
warn them, some cities keep their poli- 
cies and others decide not to carry them. 

We do not want to be placed in the 
position of accepting a premium for no 
liability, and that is the reason why we 
have made an effort to caution every 
policyholder. 

Question: A purchases the business of 
B for a consideration of $50,000. The 
physical value is $25,000, the balance being 
represented by good will. B receives 
$10,000 cash payment and a mortgage of 
$15,000. C advances $15,000 on a second 
mortgage. 

Is there any way to protect fully the 
total investment of $50,000? The straight 
fire insurance would protect only as far as 
the physical values go, viz: $25,000. What 
form of coverage, tf any, will protect the 
good will value? 

Answer: In the last analysis this is 
a demand for coverage to protect “good 
will,” and without security. Under the 
circumstances there is no way to pro- 
tect the total investment of $50,000, 
either by fire insurance and allied lines, 
surety insurance or credit insurance. 

Question: If an individual contracts 
for fire insurance with an agent, promis- 
ing to make such repairs on his building 
as a part of the consideration that he can 
get the insurance, and does not carry out 
the verbal contract and the property burns 
down, does he void the policy? 

Answer by Joseph J. Windle, adjuster, 
New York City: I would be inclined to 
say No unless an endorsement was 
made on the policy showing that such 
promise was part of the consideration 
for which the policy was issued. 


Would a shipment from a factory in 
Chicago, by railroad to New York, thence 
placed in a warehouse, thence to a steam- 
ship wharf and thence to Europe be cov- 
ered under one policy of insurance? 

Answer by a prominent marine under- 
writer: The answer is, under some cir- 
cumstances yes, but under other circum- 
stances, two and frequently three sep- 
arate policies would be necessary. As- 
sume the shipper is a regular exporter 
and carries a marine policy with the 
usual warehouse to warehouse clause. 
A specific shipment leaves Chicago un- 
der a through bill of lading to Europe 
or under a local bill of lading with com- 
plete and final instructions to the car- 
rier to ship to Europe, nothing remain- 
ing for the shipper or his agent to do in 
order that same may go forward with 
due dispatch, the through risk would be 
covered under the policy. If the car- 
riers for their own convenience and 
without the knowledge or consent of 
the assured (shipper) places in ware- 
house at New York temporarily while 
awaiting steamer, the cover would not 
be suspended. 

If the above conditions are not liter- 
ally complied with or if the shipment is 
made from Chicago to New York ware- 
house, the latter being a distributing 
center, and later shipped to Europe, two 
or three policies, as follows, would be 
required: 

A—Transit cover for railroad 
Chicago to New York warehouse. 

B—Fire policy while in New 
warehouse. 

C—Marine policy 
warehouse to Europe. 

Ouestion: A client asked me what to 
do about investing in an automatic sprink- 
ler system for his plant. He is disposed 
to give the proposition favorable consid- 
eration, particularly because the savings in 
cost of fire insurance will pay for the 
system in about ten years but he claims 
that he can use the money to better ad- 
vantage right now in his business and turn 
it over several times in ten years. What 
shall I tell him? 

Answer by Ira G. Hoagland, secretary 
National Automatic Sprinkler Associa- 
tion: While it is not unlikely your 
client may be able in his business to 
turn over several times in ten years the 
money he would invest in an automatic 
sprinkler system, this depends alto- 
gether upon a going business free from 
interruption by fire. 


risk, 
York 
York 


from New 


in case of a fire he would of course 
be indemnified for much of the obvious 
loss, but not for intangible losses re- 
sulting from the interruption which 
often occasion a serious setback to a 


going business and sometimes wreck it 
entirely. 


Automatic sprinkler protection not 
only reduces the cost of carrying indem- 
nity for actual loss but also in its 
proved ability to control fires actually 
supplies another kind of insurance—that 
against the intangible interruption 
losses which have been found to be al- 
most as much as the losses from the de- 
struction of property and other forms of 
created wealth. 

The real value of an automatic sprink- 
ler system is not as an investment for 
a money return because of insurance 
savings, but in the assurance of security 
for a going enterprise against the un- 
known mischief of fire. 

A property-owner who had rejected a 
proposition for automatic sprinklers and 
had suffered a fire said: “I feel now as 
if I had been going about for many years 
with a hole in the bottom of my pocket.” 

Moreover, your client does not need 
to interrupt his turnover of ready money 
to pay for a sprinkler system as there 
are several ways in which he may 
finance the purchase of such an equip- 
ment: A bank may make a loan for 
the improvement on which the interest 
and sinking fund payments may be made 
from the insurance savings; or arrange- 
ments can be made with some reputa- 
ble concern which makes a business of 
financing purchases of sprinkler sys- 
tems on the basis of taking the insur- 
ance Savings for a term of years pro- 
viding the credit of the property-owner 
is sound. Such an arrangement may be 
made with some of the more responsible 
sprinkler companies. 


Question: How do you write bonds 
for labor unions? 

Answer by Miss J. C. Horn, fidelity 
department, Fidelity & Deposit, repro- 
duced from company’s agency publica- 
tion: Conditions surrounding the writ- 
ing of labor organization bonds are 
quite similar to those of fraternal or- 
ders; for example, railroad employes’ 
organizations, while they take the fra- 
ternal order rate, are classified as labor 
unions. The class of men composing 
them are about the same, and the re- 
quirements under their bonds are gen- 
erally that of a straight honesty guar- 
antee, with an occasional stipulation as 
to compliance with certain conditions of 
the by-laws. The office of treasurer, or 
secretary-treasurer is most generally the 
one for which bond is required, the in- 
cumbent of that office having the exclu- 
sive handling of the entire funds of 
the organization. There is also the bond 
of the person designated as an organ- 
izer, and as he is usually compensated 
by a commission or fee for each local 
union or lodge organized, we do not 
look with favor upon such risks and will 
not accept such a bond unless its ac- 
ceptance is contingent upon a large line 
of which it must necessarily be a part. 
These men have been known to collect 
their own fees in advance from the pros- 
pective officers of newly-organized, or 
even still unorganized, locals, and dis- 
appear. Therefore, you will readily see 
that this risk is very undesirable from 
an underwriting point of view. 

Our suggestion in writing this class 
of business is to endeavor, through the 
securing of the bonds of the smaller or 
local unions, to get a line on the large 
national or international organizations 
and in that way control the entire line, 
which should be very profitable, indeed, 
both for the company and the agent, as 
our loss ratio on this particular class 
has been comparatively small, the pre- 
miums large, and the commissions pro- 
portionately large. Agents have claimed 
that a great deal of this business is 
controlled from the inside, and in order 
to secure it one must be a brother mem- 
ber of their organizations, but as we 
know of none of our agents or repre- 
sentatives eligible for membership in 
the various lodges of paper hangers, 


i 
painters or decorators, machinists 
chauffeurs, drivers, stablemen and bay. 
bers, we cannot suggest a solution of 
this difficulty and hardly think jt is 
needed. However, the business is there 
to be had; it is worth going after, and 
we feel that it has now grown large 
enough to be worthy of greater efforts 
in the future. Even the small or jgo. 
lated bond will yield a pretty good re 
turn in that the work incident to plage. 
ing it on your books is small and once 
there you have little or no trouble in 
renewing it each year, because, unlike 
the larger pieces of business you may 
control, there is not that feeling that at 
each renewal date it will be sought by 
someone else. 


Question: Ilow are insurance compa- 
nies incorporated? 


Answer by Clarence W. Hobbs, former 
insurance commissioner of Massachv. 
setts (from a talk he made before in. 
surance commissioners): Insurance 
companies are incorporated in three 
ways, (a) by special charter, (b) under 
the provisions of a general law specific. 
ally applicable to insurance companies, 
(c) under the provisions of the general 
corporation law. Of these the second 
method is by far the most common, 
There are, however, a number of states 
which still adhere to the policy of in. 
corporation by special charter, and in 
many states there are special cuarters 
still in force. Some of these charters 
are very broad in scope, but it is more 
frequently the case to find a special 
charter distinctly limited. Some of 
these limitations may be attributed to 
legislative distrust of broad corporate 
powers; more usually they appear due 
to a desire on the part of the incorpora- 
tors to set forth explicitly and definitely 
the classes of business they desire pres- 
ently to transact, specifying, therefore 
at times, not only the lines of coverage, 
but even defining the territory of opera- 
tion and the policy limitations. 

This same tendency was carried over 
into the general laws applicable to the 
incorporation of insurance companies, 
These laws were evolved gradually and 
cautiously. The first laws were applica 
ble to single types of companies. In 
the course of time the several types 
added to their powers other lines of 
coverage and new types came into be 
ing. Then the several laws began to 
be combined. The first combined stat: 
utes listed the several types of compa- 
nies in separate clauses or sections of a 
single statute and provided for the in- 
corporation of a.company to transact 
the classes of business set forth in 4 
single clause. As late as 1902 Massa- 
chusetts had a law of this kind specify- 
ing thirteen distinct types of companies 
and making no provision for combina 
tion of types. 

Now it may be observed that up to 
a certain point specialization in a single 
line of insurance is a prudent course for 
a company. Once, however, it has es 
tablished itself and learned to transact 
one line of business well, it may profita 
bly extend its field, thereby serving the 
needs of the community, providing for 4 
normal and healthy growth and at the 
same time minimizing the effect of an 
unfavorable experience in a single line 
of insurance. The need of such exten 
sion was early felt. The several clauses 
were broadened and combinations of 
clauses were permitted with the result 
that the characteristic law of today con 
tains a variety of clauses adapted to 
the needs of single types of companies, 
and a provision for three general classes 
of companies, the fire-marine, the cag 
ualty and the life company, authorized 
to transact the classes of business set 
forth in certain groups of these clauses. 


FORM LETTERS 

Form letters that look like circulars 
receive little attention from Mr. Busy 
Business Man. If letters are used they 
should be typed separately. A hundred 
letters which have the appearance 0 
individual communications will produce 
better results than a thousand run 0 
on the multigraph. 
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Make friends as you go along. Be 
as happy as circumstances will per- 
mit, Extend a helping hand. Be hon- 
est, not because it pays, but because 
no other thought enters your mind. Be 
loyal, not because it smooths the way 
to advancement, but because you 
would not place yourself in the posi- 
tion of accepting money under false 
pretenses. Remember you are pledged 
when you accept a position to do your 
utmost to upbuild the interests of the 
people you are serving. Be the mas- 
ter of your job and learn as much 
about the job of the man above you 
as you can. Tell the truth so that men 
everywhere will form the habit of be- 
lieving you. 

This in brief is the philosophy of 
A. G. Mellwaine, head of many insur- 
ance companies, including the London 
& Lancashire, the Orient, the Law, 
Union & Rock and the Safeguard. It 
is his advice to insurance salesmen 
just as it is to underwriters, special 
agents, inspectors, clerks, and others 
who call him their chief. It is the 
philosophy which has guided him from 
boyhood and in following the tenets 
of which has made him an outstand- 
ing figure in the insurance world. It 
is the practice of his philosophy which 
has made him one of the most popular 
men in the entire insurance fraternity 
in the membership of which he en- 
rolled more than four decades ago. It 
is the philosophy which continues to 
draw the younger generation to him, 
regarding him as a mentor and a 
friend. 

Understanding About Human Nature 
This is not a story of Mr. Mecllwaine’s 
phenomenal success as an underwriter 
—recognized and admired by under- 
writers of other companies; but it is 
a story of Mr. MclIlwaine’s creed and 
his career, printed for the inspiration 
of agents who can find much of pro- 
fit in noting both. Correct knowledge 
of human nature, in which Mr. Mcll- 
waine ig supreme, is as necessary to 
them as it was to him. Such knowl- 
edge cannot be picked up in a minute 
and as ambitious and thoughtful young 
men know that, they like to hear of 
the achievements of those who have 
sot to the top. Hence, the popular- 
ily of stories such as these and the 
reason why editors in America print 
them when they can find a suitable 
subject. 

During his career Mr. McIlwaine has 
picked up his knowledge of the world 
both from men and from books. He 
regards a message from his chief, F. 
cee a Rutter, Governor of the 
4 zancashire, as one contain- 
ing words of potent wisdom: 

, ‘There is no magic about an under- 
‘titer and no genius other than the 
— which comes from sheer indus- 


That axiom, Mr. McIlwaine says, ap- 
Dlies to the agent and the broker as 
Vell as to the underwriter. Of books, 
Wobiography and biography, correct- 
tage: and self-applied, are his favor- 
him’ Fagg biographies have given 
bie le Same satisfaction, or are (in 
" opinion) more worth studying, for 
soto generation, than that of 
‘Ladien oo former editor of the 
retired ¢ ome Journal,” who recently 
his life millionaire in order to devote 
bad tae 0 philanthropy, public service 
: € spread of musical and artistic 





culture. Bok came to this country from 
Holland and was a success from the 
time he first started making his living 
when a boy. 

What Edward Bok Learned 

In a talk to members of the Orient 
Men’s Club in Hartford a few weeks 
ago, Mr. McIlwaine quoted extensively 
from Bok’s book, and dwelt especially 
on these two paragraphs: 

“Eventually, then I learned that the 
path that led to success was wide-op- 
en; the competition was negligible. 
There was no jostling. In fact, travel 
on it was just a trifle lonely. One’s 
fellow-travelers were excellent com- 
pany, but the were few. It was one 





A. G. McILWAINE 


of my great surprises, but it was 
also one of my greatest stimulants. 
To go where others could not go; or 
were loath to go, where at least they 
were not, had a tang that savored of 
the freshest kind of adventure. And 
the way was so simple, so much simp- 
ler, in fact, than its avoidance, which 
called for so much argument, explana- 


tion and discussion. One had merely 
to do all that one could do, a little 


more than one was asked or expected 
to do, and immediately one’s head rose 
above the crowd and one was in an 
employer’s eye—where it is always so 


satisfying for an employe to be. And 
as so few heads lifted themselves 


above the many there was never any 
danger that they would not be seen. 

“Of course, I had to prove to my- 
self that my conception of conditions 
yas right. I felt instinctively that it 
was, however, and with this stimulus 
I bucked the line hard. When others 
played I worked; fully convinced that 
my playtime would come later. Where 
others shirked, I assumed. Where 
others lagged, I accelerated my pace. 
Where others were indifferent to 
things around them I observed and put 
away the results for possible use lat- 
er. I did not make of myself a pack 
horse; what I undertook I did from 
interest in it; and that made it a pleas- 
ure to me when to others it was a 
burden. I instinctively reasoned it 
out that an unpleasant task is never 
accomplished by stepping aside from 
it, but that unerringly it will return 


later to be met and done. Obstacles 
soon became merely difficulties to be 
overcome and I trusted to my instinct 
to show me the best way to overcome 
them. I learned that the hardest kind 
of work was back of every success: 
that nothing in the world of business 
just happened; but that everything 
was brought about, and only in one 
way—by a willingness of spirit and a 
determination to carry through. I soon 
exploded for myself the misleading 
and comfortable theory of luck; the 
only lucky people I found were those 
who worked hard.” 

Mr. Mcllwaine’s Early Education 

Mr. McIlwaine wags born in Peters- 
burg, Va., just prior to the Civil 
War and his boyhood years were spent 
amid many harrowing scenes, for his 
home town was a place of compar- 
ative desolation as the result of the 
fratricidal strife. The McIlwaine fam- 
ily, like thousands of others, found it- 
self penniless. It can thus be seen 
that his early education was obtained 
under difficult circumstances; there 
were not so many schools and those 
that did exist were not tu be compar 
ed to the kind that there are every- 
where in Virginia today. In fact, the 
early stages of the education of the 
boys of Petersburg at that period were 
from ladies in the neighborhood of 
their homes who were kind enough 
to devote each day some time to im 
proving the minds of the children of 
their friends. In discussing this phase 
of his boyhood, Mr. Mecllwaine said re 
cently: 

“My education was never finished 
beyond what is known now as the jun 
ior grade in the high schools. I had 
to be content to stop there because it 
was in the year 1875 that my father 
died and I was obliged to make what 
I could of my life without his whole 
some, parental advice.” 

It so happened that the settlement 
of the father’s affairs developed upon 
A. G. Mellwaine’s older brother who 
was then studying law, The latter 
did not wish to abandon his studies and 
so he requisitioned the services of A. G. 
Jr., at the age of sixteen, for assist- 
ance and at that age the future insur 
ance man left school. He spent the 
next two years in settling his fathers 
affairs and as a result of the two 
years’ work was presented with $100 


which was the first money he had ever 


earned in his life, the entire $100 be- 
ing presented at the end of his engage 
ment. 

At Work in a Bank When Eighteen 

Finding a job was not easy and Mr. 
Mell waine, in the talk he made recently 
to the members of the Orient Men’s 
Club at Hartford, told how he got this 
position, his own story being this: 

“At the age of eighteen I had to look 
ahout me for work, for I had no one to 
support me. I heard of a position with 
the Petersburg Savings and Insurance 
Company of Petersburg. Many of the 
older people here realize what that con 
cern is, for it has been our representa- 
tive for thirty-five years. They wanted 
a runner and office boy. As soon as I 
heard that, I went to the bank, found 
out they were going to develop a com- 
mercial business, filed an application for 
the position and was told that it would 
be acted upon by the board of directors 
at their next meeting. I immediately 
made it my business to see each of the 
gentlemen on the board of directors, 
with the result that at the next meeting 
I got every vote except one. 

“So I entered upon what I really 
thought was a banking career. I then 





had no more idea that insurance would 
ever cross my horizon than you have 
that you are going to take wings and 
fly, but as I go on a little you will see 
how small a thing will sometimes 
change one’s whole course in life. 
“Well, I entered upon this banking 
position, doing whatever was given me 
to do and trying to do it well. I col- 
lected drafts, notes, ran errands, and 
I never seemed to have any time to 
myself; someore always found some- 
thing for me to do, for which I have 
always been thankful. One thing led 
to another and in a very few months I 
was taken from running errands and put 
to writing up pass-books. From there I 
went to the individual ledgers. At the 
end of the year I had gotten to be a 
pretty good accountant. I worked that 
year at $25 a month; $300 was my first 
year’s engagement. 
First Experience in Insurance 
“At the end of the first year, the 
bank’s business had prospered and I 
was taken from the individual books 
and made a teller. As you know, in all 
these banks the tellers are not allowed 
to see the individual books—a very wise 
provision in any institution—so when 
my cash was balanced in the afternoon 
I had nothing to do. I could go ahead 
and play. I was only nineteen and a 
half, but I thought it was better for me 
to spend a little time in the insurance 
department. The banking was in the 
front and the insurance department was 
in the back room. The insurance de- 
partment was presided over by a gen- 
tleman whom I loved then and whom I 
love now— Mr. Edward W. Butcher, sec- 
retary then and vice-president now. He 
has passed fifty years with them. He 
was kind to me and was very generous. 
He gave me work when I asked for it. 
| had nothing to do in the afternoon, 
had no business in the insurance de- 
partment, but he very generously gave 
me work to do in the afternoons and I 
did it. One thing led to another until 
they began to expect me to go to work 
in the afternoon and I began to get the 
habit of going in every afternoon, until 
| began to understand a few of the 
principles. 
“A very unfortunate thing happened 
a little later. About six or eight months 
after I had commenced this work, the 
assistant secretary was seized with an 
incurable trouble, a malady no science 
could combat, and within six months he 
had passed beyond the help of man. 
After he had gone, with the little insur- 
ance tuition I had, they offered me his 
position, to which they transferred me 
from the banking department and per- 
mitted me to sign as ‘assistant secre- 
tary’--all at the munificent salary of 
$65 a month! But money is not all. 
What magnificent opportunities had un- 
folded to me in the three years I had 
been there, opportunities that I could 
never have had even if I had been ap- 
prenticed and paid for the opportunities. 
They served me well as the basis of 
everything that has come to me.” 
Becomes a Special Agent 
Mr. Mecllwaine in discussing the cir- 
cumstances under which he made his 
first special agency connection said: 
“It was not long before a gentleman 
came down from New York. Who he 
was I did not know; evidently a great 
friend of the chairman of our insurance 
committee and of my friend, Mr. 
Butcher. I was introduced to him and 
when I tell you his name, some of the 
older employes will remember him—Ed 
ward A. Swain, then assistant general 
agent of the New York Underwriters 
Agency. It fell to my lot to show him 
our books and to explain some special 
agency work I had done through the 
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State of Virginia, with the result that 
the next December I was never more 
surprised than upon opening a letter 
offering me a special agency with the 
New York Underwriters Agency for the 
State of Virginia. He had never men- 
tioned that he was even considering me 
for the position.” 
Some Territory! 

It was on the first of January, 1881, 
that Mr. McIlwaine went with the New 
York Underwriters Agency, with which 
he remained for seven years, when 
Jeffrey Beavan, then the United States 
manager of the London & Lancashire, 
came to Petersburg to offer him a 
special agency of the London & Lanca- 
shire. When he asked him what field 
he was to cover, Mr. Be»van shut his 


eyes, smiled, and said: “Virginia, West 


Virginia, ivorth Carolina, Suuth Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Jouisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 


Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

In describing this incident Mr. Mcll- 
waine said: 

“I thought that was a pretty good 
sized contract, but I have never re- 
gretted accepting it.” 

It was just over thirty-five years ago 
that Mr. Metlwaine started calling on 
London & Lancashire representatives 
and it is doubtful if any man in that 
difficult field ever made so many 
friends. Always optimistic, helpful and 
able, his visits were awaited by local 
agents who were always sorry when he 
left town. The territory was a very 
big one. Transportation facilities were 
not good. 

Traveling With Difficulty 

Describing these early days Mr. MclIl- 
waine said: “I covered my field alone 
for two or three years when the com- 
pany gave me one assistant, but I trav- 
eled that entire territory when on our 
most important railroad lines there was 
only one train a day each way. We had 
to get about sometimes in sleighs, some- 


times in buggies and sometimes on 
horseback, but a young, robust chap, 
such as I was, did not mind. I never 


lost sight of doing the day’s work and 
the pay was always a secondary consid- 
eration. I was after the position. I 
was always ready to work, knowing that 
my leisure would come. That is how I 
came to the London & Lancashire and 
that is the character of the work I did. 

“Just to give you one little incident: 
four or five years ago I found my ex- 
pense account for the year 1888 and just 
as a matter of curiosity I thought that 
I would see how many nights I spent 


on a sleeping car—256. But, it was 
health giving; it raised my degree of 
intellectuality; it gave me a_ broader 
vision of the people who labor, and 
labor with an idea in view. You cannot 


labor unless you are interested; but if 
you do labor intelligently it spells ad- 
vancement.” 

His Advice to Specials 

Mr. McIlwaine was made Mr. Beavan’s 
assistant with the London & Lancashire 
in 1893 and the following year was ad- 
vanced to United States manager. 

In 1921 Mr. McIlwaine jotted down in 
the form of a pamphlet his views on 
how a special agent could equip himself 
to succeed. This pamphlet is regarded 
as a classic, one of the best advice doc- 
uments which have ever been turned 
out in the insurance business; and it 
has been in demand from executives of 
other companies who tn turn have 
passed it out to their representatives. 
The advice was for field men of the 
London & Lancashire and allied compa- 
nies and was a sort of a handbook of 
field practice. Three paragraphs in this 
document will throw some ligut on Mr. 
Mcllwaine’s own idea of thoroughness: 

“When being assigned to a field, a 
special agent, if not already in posses- 
sion of the information, should apply 
himself to obtaining a grasp upon the 
conditions of his specifie territory. This 
embraces a knowledge of the typogra- 
phy of his state, as well as its geogra- 
phy, with a knowledge of the transpor- 
tation facilities. He should also fa- 
miliarize himself with the industries of 
the state; with the staple products, if 
the state has such; a knowledge of the 
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The ABC of U&O 


By HAROLD JUNKER, Pacific Coast Department, Crum & Forster 


After the physical loss is adjusted the 
fire insurance pays for the actual cash 
value of the property destroyed, and 
without the aid and advice of an agent 
who understands his business and stud- 
ies the insurance needs of the accounts 
he handles, provision is seldom made 
for the protection of the business dur- 
ing the period of suspension following 
the fire. 

What Is Use and Occupancy Insurance? 

Every manufacturer and business 
man knows that the minute the plant 
is shut down the business loss begins. 
There is not only the loss of net profits 
which would ordinarily be made, but in 
addition there are certain fixed charges 
and expenses which will continue and 
must be met whether he is operating 
or not. This period of suspension in- 
cidental to rebuilding and repairing, and 
the replacement of machinery and raw 
stock in a manufacturing risk, will take 
many months. A fire of comparatively 
small physical proportions, possibly 
confined to the power plant or any other 
vital unit, will probably tie up the 
whole works. 

Fire is always an unfortunate thing 
for a going concern, and it usually 
comes in a busy period when conditions 
are crowded, men and machinery are 
overworked, and profits largest. 

To be put out of business is a serious 
thing for the reasons already mentioned, 
but in addition there’s the necessity of 
holding the organization together. It’s 
going to be necessary to retain on the 
payroll department heads, foremen and 
skilled workmen to be prepared to start 
up when reconstruction is completed, 
and to avoid the loss of these men to 
competitors. 

This then, is the field which Use and 
Occupancy covers—that’s where the 
term “business interruption insurance” 
comes from. It supplies a business 
need protecting the assured from daily 
loss of net profits prevented, and fixed 
or unavoidable expenses during the 
time necessary to repair or replace the 
premises. It provides the net profit for 
the assured and pays his expense obli- 
gations, and from the standpoint of the 
assured, no loss is suffered as a result 
of the misfortune. 


country in its manufacturing, agricul- 
tural and/or mineral aspects. 

“After a general knowledge of the 
state, he should acquire a knowledge of 
the towns in detail; the industries that 
make the town, whetuer manufacturing 
or dependent upon an agricultural coun- 
try; the manufacturing industries; the 
population of the town by the light of 
its racial composition. He should also 
have an acquaintance with, or at least 
a knowledge of, the agents in each town 
—not only those that represent his own 
company, but those representing other 
companies. This should comprise a 
knowledge of and acquaintance with the 
character, both professional and_ per- 
sonal, of the agents, and of their under- 
writing skill. 

“Many a town, apparently undesirable 
from the loss ratio, may yet, for a spe- 
cific company, be a most desirable point 
to operate because of the character of 
its representation. The reverse also is 
true—many a desirable town is undesir- 
able for a company through the unde- 
sirable character of its representation.” 

Although this story touches upon the 
high spots in Mr. Mellwaine’s philos- 
ophy and career only in a general way; 
yet it is comprehensive enough to dem- 
onstrate some of the reasons for his 
success, and why others may succeed 
who follow similar methods of thought, 
vision of the task in hand and general 
procedure in the business and in con- 
tact with one’s fellow man. 





A concern carrying Use and Occu- 
pancy Insurance is a better credit risk 
in the eyes of the banker. 


What Is Net Profit and Fixed Expense? 


Net profit, as contemplated by our 
form, means that portion of the gross 
receipts which remains for the assured’s 
benefit after the cost of raw materials 
and all operating expenses have been 
paid. 

Fixed expenses vary in different lines 
of business and may include any or all 
of the following items: 

Taxes and ground or other rent. 

Interest on notes or bonds. 

Officers’ salaries and directors’ fees. 

Royalties for machinery or processes 
which are payable whether operating or 
not. 

Advertising and other like contracts. 

Wages of foremen and skilled work- 
men as could not be lost to the organi- 
zation. 

Cost of lighting, heating, power, 
watchmen and general maintenance 
consistent with a condition of idleness. 

The form therefore, covers net profits 
plus unavoidable expense, or to put it 
another way, gross earnings less avoid- 
able expenses. 


How Much Use and Occupancy Insur- 
ance Should Be Carried? 


The net profit and the overhead that 
would have to be maintained in case of 
a loss should be computed for a period 
of 30—60—90 or more days previous to 
the date of the policy, this figure di- 
vided by the number of days used 
(30-—60—90) and that result multiplied 
by the number of working days in the 
year, usually 300, or if the nature of 
the business is such as to operate every 
day in the year, multiply the daily re- 
sult by 365. The final result will be the 
amount of insurance that should be car- 
ried. 

That would be the procedure for esti- 
mating the insurable amount for a busi- 
ness where earnings are fairly continu- 
ous with little fluctuation during the 
year. 

The method of computing the amount 
of insurance to be carried differs in a 
fluctuating business. Here the_ profit 
and overhead for the preceding year by 
days or months or seasons would be 
named and their sum be the amount of 
insurance. 

In a seasonable business a total of 
the net profit and overhead for the op- 
erating season for the previous year 
would be the proper amount of insur- 
ance to Carry. 


Forms of Use and Occupancy Insurance 


There are two forms—the Manufac- 
turing form and the non-Manufacturing 
or Mercantile form. 

In the Manufacturing form the term 
“business” means “the production of 
goods.” ‘The work “stock” where used 
means “materials” or “raw stock” en- 
tering into the production of goods. 
Keep this important point in mind— 
the manufacturing form does not cover 
profits on finished goods. The profit on 
the finished product may be covered by 
straight Profit Insurance which will not 
conflict with the Use and Occupancy 
Insurance. 

In the Mercantile or non-Manufactur- 
ing form the term “business” means 
“the sale of goods.” Either of these 
forms may be applied to the following 
conditions: 

(1) Straight 
where conditions 
overhead vary but 
year. 

(2) A fluctuating condition, where 
profit and overhead change during cer- 
tain seasons or months of the year. 

(3) A seasonal condition, where profit 


Use and Occupancy 
affecting profit and 
slightly during the 


and overhead continue but a portion o 
the year. 
How Are Losses Computed? 

It should be remembered that Ug. 
and Occupancy insurance like straigh; 
fire insurance is a policy of indemnity 
only and covers such loss (within the 
confines of the contract) as the assure) 
may be able to demonstrate. It is no 
intended that the assured will be in any 
better position after the fire than he 
would have occupied had no fire ¢ 
curred. It supplies indemnity againg 
actual loss sustained. 

In all but seasonable and fluctuating 
businesses the limit of loss per day for 
total suspension is not to exceed 1/300 
of the amount of the policy unless op. 
erations include Sundays and _ holidays 
when it is limited to 1/365. If the busi- 
ness is seasonal or fluctuating the limit 
of recovery is not to exceed the stipu. 
lated amount provided in the form dur. 
ing the stipulated period. Loss as re. 
sult of partial suspension will not ex. 
ceed that proportion of the per diem lia 
bility that would have been incurred 
by total suspension as outlined above, 


Adjustments 

In the adjustment of Use and Occu 
pancy losses due consideration is given 
to the experience of the business befor 
the fire and the probable experience 
after the fire. 

The profit loss would be the probable 
profit that would have been realized 
during the time of prevention of oper 
ations and ascertained as follows: 

First. Determine the length of time 
necessary to restore the property as 
provided. 

Second. Ascertain the average dail) 
profit for that length of time prior to 
the fire. 

Third. Ascertain the average dail) 
profit for the same period of time for 
the preceding year before date of fire 
and the average daily profit for the 
same number of days of the preceding 
year after the date of fire. 

Fourth. Increase or decrease the av 
erage daily net profit prior to the fir 
by the percentage of increase or de 
crease of the profit of the previous year 
after the date of the fire as compare 
with the average profit for the same 
length of time of that year prior to the 
date of fire. 

Example. Let us assume 90 days is 
required to restore a plant. Our first 
step is to find the average daily profit 
for the 90 day period prior to the fire, 
which for our illustration, we will as 
sume to be $100 a day, which we will 
call exhibit “A.” Then we _ ascertall 
the average daily profit for 90 days 0! 
the preceding year before date of fire, 
which let us say is $90 a day, which we 
will designate as exhibit “B.” The nex! 
step is to determine the profit for the 
90 days of the preceding year after the 
date of fire, which is found to be, let 
say, $80 a day, which let us call exhibil 
“C.” We are now in the fourth opera 
tion and we increase or decrease 
hibit “A” by the percentage of increas 
or decrease between exhibits “B” all 
“C,” which in the case in point, we find 
represented by the difference betwee! 
$90 a day and $80 a day, a decrease 0 
$10 (1/9th or approximately 11%). De 
duct $11 from $100 and we determin’ 
the average daily loss as $89 a day 0" 
the 90 days following the fire. ; 

If the plant has not been in operatio! 
prior to the fire as above outlined 0 
for only a part of the time necessar} 
for the resumption of operations, th 
amount of profit, if any, that would have 
been realized during the time of Pr 
vention, shall be determined by 
dence satisfactory to the compat) 
which shall include the result of a) 

(Continued on page 57) 
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easehold Insurance: 
A Booster If Correctly Written--- 
| A Boomerang If Not 























“John Jones, Insurance and Real Es- 


tate.” 

That’s a sign on many an agent's 
window. Such agents have an unusu- 
ally fine opportunity to get a peek 
into both insurance and real estate 
operations ; and yet, many agents in 
that position do not add to their in- 
come by writing leasehold insurance, 
nor think enough of it to learn how 
to write it. 

Underwriters generally, agree that 
leasehold insurance is a nice little bus- 
iness bracer, but that it should not be 
handled at all by agents who are care- 
lcss, indifferent or unwilling to give it 
4 little attention. Incorrectly written, 
there ig a boomerang effect, as the in- 
sured must be given coverage to meet 
his particular case; and when that 
isn’t done a loss brings complications: 
It is not at all strange, after a fire, 
to learn that the insurance bought to 
protect the insured was not written to 
conform to the necessities as indicat- 
ed by the text of the lease. 

How To Start Right 

To avoid misunderstanding and start 
right the first tip to the agent in refer- 
ence to leasehold insurance is really 
two tips: (1) read the lease in ad- 
vance and (2) insert a copy of the fire 
clause in the policy form itself, so that 
what is probably the most important 
factor to be considered in the event of 
loss will not come as a surprise to any 
of the parties in interest—the com- 
pany, the insured, the agent or broker. 

When The Eastern Underwriter rep- 
resentative started to work on _ this 
story he asked an important under- 
writer for a form or two, which he de- 
sired to publish, but he was advised 
not to print any form at all as there 
are a variety of leases and the agent 
must study each lease before writing 


the policy. Other underwriters favor 
forms for the more usual kinds of 
leasehold cover, and at the present 


time a committee of prominent adjus- 
ters is attempting to draft a form to 
facilitate the writing of leasehold in- 
surance to cover (1) the increased val- 
ue of premises occupied by the insur- 
ed and/or (2) the profit on the prem- 
ises sublet; these being the two kinds 


of leasehold interest which come up 
for consideration with sufficient fre- 


quency and have enough common fac- 
tors to make a regular printed form 
practicable. 

The aforesaid John Jones should not 
have much difficulty in convincing one 
of his customers or clients (it would 
be interesting to know how much bus- 
Iness a “customer” must have before 
he becomes a “client,” or whether the 
distinction is not in the amount of 
business but how promptly the premi- 
ums are paid) that if such customer 
Who in this instance must be a lessee, 
has a lease on a building for which 
he pays rent at the rate of $5,000 a 
year and the present or going rental 
of a similar building is $7,500, 
there is a profit of $2,500 a year 
for the remaining term of the lease, 


Which profit will be lost to the lesse: 


if fire cancels the lease. And a les- 
see who, having a similar lease, sub- 


lets to tenants by whom he is paid 
$7,500 a year has a profit of $2,500 a 
year in sight and practically in hand 
unless he loses it through the cancel- 
lation of the lease. 
Tendency Towards Higher’ Rentals 
The general trend over a term of 
years has been in the direction of high- 
er real estate values and, therefore, 


creases such as occurred in the vicin- 
ity of Thirty-fourth Street and Sixth 
Avenue some years ago, and when the 
dry-goods section moved from the 
down-town section to Fourth Avenus. 
One hundred and Twenty-fifth Street 
did not amount to much until Henry 
Morgenthau developed it. In a greater 
or less degree this kind of real estate 


LEASEHOLD INSURANCE IS IN DEMAND WHEREVER 
PROPERTY VALUES RISE ' 
The Two Pictures Below Show the Striking Changes That Take 
Place in a Few Years 








Photo Brown Bros., N. Y 


42nd Street, New York, Looking Toward Fifth Avenue a Few Years Ago 


higher rentals; and most long-term 
leases increase in value through the 
lapse of time alone, and therefore near- 
ly every long-term lessee should be a 
prospect for this class of insurance. 


development happens periodically in 
various parts of the country, and when 
it occurs the alert John Joneses in the 
business avail themselves of the op- 
portunities not only to add to their in- 
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The Same Property Today 


It is true that in some leases between 
an owner and a lessee the rental in- 
creases at periods during the term, but 
generally, the actual rental values in- 
crease more rapidly. Occasionally 
there are instances of abnormal in- 


comes on the particular leasehold pol- 
icies which they may write, but to 
show their customers and occasionally 
one who has been someone else’s cus- 
tomer, that they keep abreast of the 
times. Often it is a policy of this 


character or a similar one requiring 
expert knowledge which brings an 
agent prominently to the attention of 
a new customer. 

The lessee who spends a large sum 
of money in improvements, say $50,000, 
and has a lease for five years certain- 
ly has an insurable interest worth pro- 
tecting. If the lease provides that the 
improvements become the property of 
the building owner immediately on 
their completion and the building is 
destroyed, it has been suggested that 
an insurer of such improvements in 
the name of a lessee might success- 
fully deny liability on the ground that 
the ownership and the interest in the 
improvements had passed to the build- 
ing owner. Whether or not such a pol- 
icy may be unenforcible, it seems evi- 
dent that there is a rather close anal- 
ogy between such a lessee’s interest in 
improvements and rental paid in ad- 
vance which would be lost to the les- 
see in the event of cancellation of the 
lease, and such an interest is clearly 
insurable. But the form should be 
drawn to fit the facts and only after 
a careful analysis of the lease. 

Insu.ance Man To The Rescue 

There was one instance recently of a 
big real estate deal which hung in the 
balance for some time and _ probably 
would not have been finally consum- 
mated but for the fact that one of the 
companies on the street was willing 
to write a good-sized leasehold poi 
icy and the underwriter for that com- 
pany when consulted knew how to des- 
cribe and explain the insurance and 
was able to show the parties in in- 
terest that he had a solution of their 
difficulties. The story runs something 
like this: A lease on one of our big 
hotels was about to expire. The les- 
see wanted a renewal. The owner 
wanted to sell and was afraid that if 
he gave a long term renewal his sale 


of the property might be interfered 
with. The owner offered the lessee 


the property for $2,000,000. The price 
was satisfactory, but it was going to 
taks a million dollars in cash to swing 
the deal, because the owner would per- 
mit only $1,000,000 to stand on mort- 
gage. The lessee could not get the 
million dollars. So long as he could 
not buy the hotel himself, he wanted 
it to be in charge of friendly interests, 
and he asked the owner whether he 
(the owner) would be willing to pay 
a real estate brokers commission if 
a purchaser could be found. The own- 
er agreed, and a prospective purchaser 
was located, but he was unwilling to 
put up more than $800,000. This left 
a shortage of $200,000, and the lessee 
succeeded in borrowing that amount, 
so that apparently the deal was all 
ready to go through when the lessee 
said the he could not afford to put 
his $200,000 into the deal unless he 
could be protected by insurance, be- 
cause he had used practically all of 
his credit and any failure on his part 
to discharge the obligation when it 
came due would ruin him. The real 
estate broker who had a substantial 
commission coming to him if he could 
put through the deal, had the good 
sense, upon insurance being mention- 
ed, to talk to an insurance expert, and 
the deal was fixed upon the basis of 
(Continued on page 24) 
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A Salesman Who Became President 


One day recently 


the 


William B. Joyce, 
board of the National 
E. A. St. John, 
president, were standing in a hotel lobby 
both them 
counter 


chairman of 


Surety Company, and 


when of moved over to a 


cigar where on display were 
some pipes which interested Mr. Joyce. 
He asked the price and was about to 
make a purchase when the clerk behind 
the a long, descriptive 
eulogy. times Mr. Joyce 
“Vl 


each 


counter began 


Several was 


about take a set of those 
the 
would not give him a chance to make 
the purchase. Finally, Mr. St. John de 
cided to end the agony and turning to 
Mr. Joyce 
pipes?” “I 
“All 
sum. 


to say: 


pipes,” but time salesman 


he said: “You want these 


do,” replied the chairman. 
They cost such and such a 


Kindly hand over the money.” 


right. 


Thus ended the sale. 

Talking to a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter this week, Mr. St. 
John said that similar incidents are con- 
stantly happening in the insurance busi- 
ness. An agent who wants to sell a 
will the and then 
keep right on until he talks himself out 
of it. Almost any insurance agent in 
America knows when to start talking, 
but so many know when to quit. 
The inquisitive may ask when shall the 
salesman quit? The answer is elusive. 
The must have enough tact 
and to know instinctively 
when to put on the brakes. If he does 
not, can’t much progress no 
matter how fast his engine is going. 

Started Selling When a Boy 

Mr. St. John is a mighty good subject 
for an article in a sales edition because 
he who 
pany He only 
sell but he cannot resist selling. 

Natural radiating from ‘his 
face and manner, amiable, it is easy for 
him to win the confidence of people and 


prospect make sale 


not 


salesman 
experience 


he make 


is a salesman became a com- 


president. not likes to 


honesty 


he has always been able to do so for he 
has been selling almost from the time 
he was a boy. He quit high school in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and went to work as an 
office boy for a lithographing and print- 
ing establishment. By the time he was 
nineteen years old he had held seven 
different positions with this one con 
cern and had accomplished his tasks so 
thoroughly and so satisfactorily that the 
managers decided to send him on the 
road as the marketers of their 
product. His contact from the start was 
with banks, manufacturing concerns and 
other’ large institutions. His 
personality fitted right.in with the heads 


one ol 


business 


of these establishments. They liked 
him and wanted to buy of him. 
Front the start he was the leading 


salesman of the company, showing that 
extreme youth is not a handicap for 
salesmen who generate confidence and 
enthusiasm without giving the impres- 
sion of being pertinent or forward. 
The first meetings of William B. Joyce 
and E. A. St. John had nothing to do 
with insurance. They were both living 
at the Manhattan Square Hotel, New 
York, and became friends. They had 
many talks in the lobby and elsewhere, 


in the course of which Mr. St. John 


became very much impressed with the 
surety and bonding business as 
heard the then president of the com- 
pany follow one interesting story with 
another. Mr. Joyce, too, was attracted 
Mr. St. John 
manship feats in the lithographing and 
printing business. 

In March, 1908, the president of Joyce 
& Company, Chicago, died suddenly. A 
short time thereafter Mr. Joyce and 
W. S. McCurdy, of Joyce & Co., visited 
Mr. St. John and a deal was made 
whereby Mr. St. John became president 
of Joyce & Company. Although he 
knew nothing about the surety and bond 
ing business at the start, he did know 


he 


to because of his sales- 











EK. 


A. ST. JOHN 

Chicago as he had lived there from 1895 
to 1903. Mr. St. John made a big suc- 
cess in Chicago and when he left in 
January, 1916, to come to New York 
where he became assistant to the presi- 
dent and also acted as a general execu- 
tive having charge of production, many 
of the big packing concerns, the Pull- 
man Co., numerous railroad systems and 
other great enterprises were being 
bonded by the National. One of these 
concerns has 20,000 bonded employes. 


Selling in New York 


Soon after Mr. St. John came to New 
York an incident happened illustrating 
his love of salesmanship. Sitting at his 
desk one day, he felt the call of indi- 
vidual production. He told his secre- 
tary he was going around the corner for 
half an hour or so and disappeared. 
Shortly thereafter there was a confer- 
ence in the office and an inquiry was 
made for him. An hour went by, then 
two, before he showed up again. 

“IT have wanted you all afternoon. 
Where have you been?” Mr. Joyce asked 
him. 

“Around the corner selling a bond,” 
he replied. There was a brief pause 
and he added: “with a premium of 
$78,000.” This is one of the largest pre- 
miums in all the bonding world and Mr. 
St. John wrote it on a hunch. That is, 
he was sure the business was there and 
could be written. To think with him 
is to act. 

During his early years in New York 
he managed to sell during his spare 
moments so much that his premiums 
averaged $200,000 a year. He wrote 


— 





$1,000,000 in premiums in five years and 

in nearly every case the sale was made 

to a stranger. 

Joyce Illustrates How To Find Prospects 
When Mr. St. John arrived at his of- 

fice in Chicago, he had a talk with Mr. 

Joyce about planning for the future and 


during the course of the conversation 
he asked: “Well, now you have ex- 
plained the surety business, how do you 
get it?” 


In answer Mr. Joyce shoved over to 
him a Classified business telephone di- 
rectory. Putting a mark on A and hur- 
riedly turning the pages to Z where he 
put another mark: “It’s all in there,” 
he said. Then he took each of the 
business classifications and hurriedly, 
but clearly, explained the probable sure- 
ty requirements of the various groups 
of companies classified by lines of busi- 
ness. Mr. St. John then asked for a 
list of about fifty important concerns in 
Chicago who were good prospects. For 
some days thereafter he worked with 
the classified business directory in front 
of him. He started an intensive culti- 
vation of the business of these fifty im- 
portant concerns. He posted himself as 
well as he could on every detail. He 
studied the list of officers and directors 
to see if he knew any one of them or if 
he knew anybody who knew them. If 
he did not, he went out and got ac- 
quainted. He called at the various 
places and got to know who was who 
in each establishment and he familiar- 
ized himself with the surety require- 
ments of each of the fifty. 

He particularly sought one account 
because it was and is not only one of 
the biggest concerns in Chicago but is 
known internationally. At the start Mr. 
St. John knew nothing about this con- 
cern except that its name was a house- 
hold word, but the result of his first 
preliminary skirmish was to learn how 
the concern handled its insurance affairs 
and he found from the man who had 
this in charge a great many facts re- 
garding the system of accounting, 
method of checking up bonded em- 
ployes, number of people bonded, aver- 
age amount, and where located. He 
then found a means of reaching the 
head of the firm and of having others 
reach his ear. It all resulted in the 
National getting this business. 

When Mr. St. John started with the 
National its capital was only $500,000. 
Although other companies were larger 
at the time, that fact never handi- 
capped. Mr. St. John in the least. In 
fact, he never regarded any company in 
the business as superior to his own no 
matter what its capital was nor did he 
ever regard any other bond any more 
to be desired than his own. “I knew,” 
he said, “I represent one of the best 
institutions in the country. I had every 
faith in it. I was enthusiastic about its 
success and I rmanaged to make others 
share my faith with me.” 


Creating New Busiriess 

Mr. St. John believes there is much 
new business to be created. He said 
that the success of the individual com- 
panies engaged in the surety business 
has not been attained by attempting to 
take existing business away from the 
company which is enjoying it. The pre- 
mium income of the large companies 
has increased four over one in the last 
eight years; probably two or three times 
in the last five years. This is not due 
to an increase in rates, but chiefly to 
the creation of new business. The Na- 
tional has in its organization some men 
who six or seven years ago knew noth- 
ing about the surety business. Their 
income has been built up chiefly from 
people who a few years ago had not 
patronized surety companies. 

In discussing the general subject of 
salesmanship Mr. St. John said: 


“An exit is just as important as an 


entrance. Knowing how to make a get 
away is just as necessary as being abl; 
to reach the inside. Some salesmen gy, 
so elated when they make a succegsgjy 
approach which has been attended wit; 
difliculties and procrastinations on thy 
part of the interviewee that they wap; 
to tell their story with all the trimming; 
and enthusiasm whether the time ig op 
portune or not. Is the prospect in , 
bad humor? Maybe he will change, |; 
he rushed by the necessity of having t 
look over certain documents? Let they 
wait. Is there a line of people alsy 
seeking an audience? Let them take 
care of themselves. Is he distrait he. 
cause of domestic or other troubles ou 
side of the office? That can be charme 
away by the magic of the agent’s per 
sonality. 

“At least that’s what this particula 
type of agent thinks and with mis 
guided energy, unbelievable lack of tac 
and not knowing when to apply the tov 
ever popular slogans ‘Now or never 
and ‘don’t put off until tomorrow what 
you can do today’ he begins an eloquent 
talk. And all the time the man he is 
addressing is not following the train oj 
thought at all, but is chiefly engaged in 
wondering when he is going to be free 
He has aroused resentment, not the will 
to buy. It’s a big thing to leave at the 
right moment; just as it is to arrive at 
the right moment.” 

Of personality Mr. St. John says: 

“Don’t bank too much on it. It’s a 
fine thing to have but not to overcapi- 
talize. Instead of overplaying his own 
personality the salesman should bank 
more on studying the other fellow’s. He 
should adapt his personality to the other 
fellow’s, and at the time when condi- 
tions are most suited.” 

His Ideal Salesman 

Mr. St. John’s ideal of a salesman is 
William B. Joyce. Of him he said this 
week: 

“At the start he was greatly handi- 
capped because the company was then 
practically busted. Knowledge _ that 
things were in a bad way made him 
miserable as he was the biggest pro- 
ducer the company had in the territory. 
He was always a big producer because 
he had a lot of vision, of ingenuity, o! 
energy and was scrappy. He _ would 
fight for business until he dropped, but 
the fellow in competition usually went 
down before he did. He came to New 
York; found things were in as deplora 
ble condition as he had heard; was of 
fered the presidency and took it, not to 
better his own position but largely to 
protect the people whose business he 
controlled and to make sure they would 
not suffer because they had stuck by 
him. 

“At the time he was not an executive, 
but he quickly proved he had the mak: 
ing of an executive in him. He instt 
tuted radical reforms, and __ planted 
throughout the organization the Joyce 
personality, restoring confidence in the 
National with the public and the agency 
force and on that foundation the Na 
tional Surety Co. has been built.” 





DEFINES COLLISION 

Legal Definition of Automobile Col 
lision Insurance, Berry in “The Law of 
Automobiles,” says: ; 
“The word ‘collision’ as used in 4 
policy insuring against loss or damage 
to an automobile resulting solely from 
collision with an object, means the act 
of colliding; a striking together; violent 
contact. The word ‘object’ means any 
thing which comes within the cognz 
ance or scrutiny of the senses, especially 
anything tangible as used i 
such a policy of insurance it includes 
water and land as so used it 
includes both perpendicular and_ hori: 
zontal bodies including the flat earth. 
The word ‘collision’ as used in such 4 
policy is not confined to cases where 
both the colliding are in motion.” 
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How Henry W. Brown Built Up His Business 





“Don’t sell insurance—sell a knowl- 
edge of fire protection and prevention 
of better buildings, of the lessening of 
hazards and the conservation of life 
and property.” 

This is the selling message of Hen- 
ry W. Brown, veteran Philadelphia in- 
surance man and founder of Henry 
W. Brown & Co., of that city. And the 
message of Mr. Brown is a correct 
one because by adhering strictly to its 
principles he has built up one of the 
most powerful and best-known under- 
writing organizations in that section 
of the country, and one which is do- 
ing business in virtually every part 
of the United States. 

Born in 1847 in Boston and reared 
in Beverly, Massachusetts by a mother 
who early inculcated into him the prin- 
ciples cf honesty, integrity, loyalty and 
service to his fellow men, Mr. Brown 
has more than proven worthy of his 
early training. The best and most ac- 
tive years of his life were spent in 
sounding the message of fire preven- 
tion and teaching people how to pre- 
vent fires. Particularly he devoted his 


efforts to arousing the city of Phil- 
adelphia to the knowledge of the 
danger the city was in through 
a potential conflagration. The 
fact that today Philadelphia has its 


present efficient fire department, ade- 
quate building code, splendid water 
supply and general safeguards against 
fire is in no inconsiderable part due to 
the early efforts of Mr. Brown in this 
direction. And it is further interest- 
ing to note that through a happy co- 
incidence Philadelphia hag been spar- 
ed the ravages of a conflagration of 
any sort. 
Came To Philadelphia In 1870 

Mr. Brown came to Philadelphia 
from New York to found the present 
business of Henry W. Brown & Co. in 
1871, just about the time of the great 
Chicago fire. This fire the memory of 
which has since been perpetuated in 
the nation-wide observance of Fire 
Prevention Day, brought to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Brown the danger the city 
faced. 

“Philadelphia was without protec- 
tion from fire in 1871,” said Mr. Brown, 
“and was at the mercy of any confla- 
gration. Independencs Hall, the most 
sacred spot to all Americans, right in 
the heart of the danger zone, was prac- 
tically defenceless from flames. I can 
recall one fire at Sixth and Market 
Streets, one block from the shrine of 
the Liberty Bell, which threatened the 
city. At this particular fire the en- 
gines were not able to throw a stream 
of water to the second story of the 
building and only good fortune saved 
the heart of the city. 

“The first of my efforts were cen- 
tered on arousing ths citizens to their 
danger and I was finally instrumental 
in securing the laying of a four foot 
main in Market Street with laterals 
to Walnut and Arch, serving the cen- 
tral business district. This was only 
the initial step of my unceasing cam- 
paign to rid Philadelphia of the perils 
of the red menace and I kept at this 
work constantly until my retirement 
from active business. How successful 
this work was can be seen in the splen- 
did fire-fighting and water supply 
equipment the city has today. 

His Work In Lessening Cotton Fires 

“Early in my career I handled a 
great deal of fire insurance in the 
South and I soon learned that that 
section of the country ‘was without 
any means or knowledge of fire pre- 
vention. Centering my efforts on show- 


ing the South how to avoid fires, rath- 
er than selling insurance policies, I 
built up a splendid business for my 
companies with a loss ratio that was 
theretofore unknown. Cotton, which 
was and ig the life of the South, was 
stored in enormous volume along rail- 
roads without the slightest vestige or 
attempt to save or protect it from 
flames. Frequently a spark from a lo- 
comotive would start a blaze which in 
a few minutes would wipe out the pro- 
duction of a whole section of a coun- 
ty. I showed the underwriters how 





HENRY W. BROWN 


to instruct their clients in handling 
this cotton in such a manner as to les- 
sen the fire hazard. They did this and 
while the rates were reduced in vir- 
tually every instance the profits of un- 
derwriting increased. 

“Another thing I impressed on the 
people of the South was the necessity 
for building cotton mills in a safe man- 
ner, as is done in New England. At 
that time we had few cotton mill fires 
in New England but many in the 
South. The southern mills were de- 
void of any means of fire protection 
and if a blaze started the mill became 
a total loss. But the mill fires were 
reduced through the introduction of 
improved methods and the _ South, 
which had showed a loss to the fire 
insurance companies, was made quite 
a profitable place to operate. Without 
any exaggeration I have saved the peo- 
ple of the South millions of dollars of 
money which would have been wasted 
in preventable fires and other millions 
in reduced fire insurance premiums 
which the companies would have to 
have collected adequately to carry the 
hazard of the unprotected cotton and 
mills. Cotton mills in the South used 
to burn as fast as they were built.’ 

His Entry Into Insurance 

Mr. Brown entered the insurance 
business in 1863 in the office of the 
Niagara Insurance Company of New 
York. He secured his first position 
through the influence of his uncle, a 
prominent Brooklyn physician who 
was intimate with J. D. Steel. After 
serving an apprenticeship with the Ni- 
agara as junior clerk Mr. Brown re- 
signed to become associated with the 
old Republic Fire, of New York to take 
charge of their agency business. 

“At that time,” said Mr. Brown, “the 
present agency system was just begin- 


ning. Previously all of the companies 
did a more or less strictly local busi- 
ness, seldom accepting risks far from 
their home office. I watched the busi- 
ness of the Republic spread all over 
the country, but finally, because of an 
impossibility of correctly inspecting 
risks and the somewhat crude under- 
writing methods used, the dishonest 
losses began to harass our company, 
and this was true of all other compa- 


nies in the business. I then appeared 
before a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors and made the suggestion that 


the company divide the nation into dis- 
tricts, with a man on the field in each 
district, to supervise the business be- 
ing written. The directors stated that 
as I had made money for them in the 
past and as my previous suggestions 
had been good they would consent to 
the division I proposed. 
In Charge of Business Along Atlantic 
Seaboard 

“After securing their assent I asked 
that I’be placed in charge of the busi- 
ness along the Atlantic seaboard from 
New York to Florida, with headquar 
ters in Philadelphia. They approved 
the arrangement and in 1871 I came to 
Philadelphia to start in business. 
When I came I also brought with me 
the representation of the Niagara, the 
first company I worked for I might 
add that when I first resigned from 
the Niagara the old gentleman who 
was then president of it refused to 
speak to me for two years, although 
we took ‘the same ferryboat ‘every 
morning. Finally, however, he got 
over his anger and appointed me as 
local agent. 


Erected First Fireproof Building In 
Philadelphia 


“ «My first office in Philadelphia was 
at No. 413 Walnut Street, which had 
been an old furniture store and had 
been abandoned for many years. A 
few years later I purchased the build- 
ing and the one adjoining and upon 
it erected what was probably the first 
fireproof building in the city of Phila- 
delphia. The building still stands as 
a proof that it is really a fire-resisting 
structure. 

“Another pet hobby of mine was the 
development of a fire-proof dwelling 
house and 35 years ago I built on 
Wayne Avenue above School Lane 
what was and is, I believe, the only 
fireproof home in Philadelphia. My 
idea was that solid walls and ceilings 
would resist fire and that proper con- 
struction and right materials were all 
that was needed to keep a dwelling 
house from burning. That TI had built 
the house on correct principles was 
demonstrated one day when a fire oc- 
curred there. This was due to the care- 
lessness of a new negro house servant 
who knew nothing of spontaneous com- 
bustion. The negro had wiped with 
an oily rag the staircase of the house 
and instead of burning the oily rags, 
as was the custom, he stuffed them 
under a sink in the pantry and closed 
up a door in the small recess under 
the sink. There was a slight leak in 
the water pips and this water falling 
on the oily rags in a warm airtight 
place caused a fire to start. 

“It was some time before the flames 
were discovered and called to my at- 
tention. I hastily organized a bucket 
brigade among the servants and after 
a brief hard fight extinguished the 
flames. The pantry had been ‘com- 
pletely gutted, all of the wooden shelv- 
ing and closets being burned to noth- 
ing. But the solid door had prevent- 
ed the flames from spreading to the 


dining room and the walls and Ceiling 
confined the fire to the one room. ¢ 
fireproof had the house been built thar 
there was not even a smell of Smoke 
in the room above the pantry where 
the fire had occurred. I was almost i 
clined to be glad that there had poe 
a fire because in no other way wouli 
it have been possible to absolutely te 
the claims that it was of fireproof eo, 
struction.” 

The house of 


which Mr. Brow 
spoke, though no longer occupied } 
him as a_ residence, still stands oy 
Wayne Avenue and is liable to } 


there for generations to come. 
Placed in Charge of Pennsylvania |p. 
surance 

One of the most important events 9 
Mr. Brown’s insurance career wa 
when he was placed in charge of the 
entire insurance of all the property 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, many 
years ago. He reduced the amount oj 
premium the company paid from $25) 
000 to $100,000 the first year. Th 
money saved he suggested be_ place 
in an insurance fund for the ultimate 
inauguration of a railroad insurance 
company. This was done and has pe 
come the nucleus of the present insur 


ance fund of the Pennsylvania Rail 
road. Some time later, as a result of 
Mr. Brown's eiforts in saving mor 


than half of the annual premiums, the 
company had suflicient money in th 
fund to take over its own insurance 
introduced Automatic Sprinklers In 
Philadelphia 

Among other things Mr. Brown was 
responsible for the introduction of 
automatic sprinklers in the city of Phil 
adelphia. In 1905 he retired from ac 
tive business, but theSoffice of Henry 
W. Brown & Co. was and is still being 
carried along on the lines and general 
principles laid down by the founder 
The present senior members of. the 
firm are Henry I. Brown, son of Mr 
Brown; Everett Crosby and Walter J 
Chase. There are also several junior 
partners. 

Mr. Brown is a firm believer in th 
plan to demolish all buildings facing 
Independence Hall in the block bound 
ed by Chestnut, Market, Fifth and 
Sixth Streets. He says that ther 
should be no delay in doing this as an 
added measure of protection to the 
historic building from fire. 
Drilled Regiment When 

Years Old 

Mr. Brown has always been active 
in outdoor affairs. During the Civil 
War, when he was but 14 years old hi 
assisted in the drilling of several regi 
ments of troops in the Massachusetts 
town in which he was raised. He was 
a crack shot with a musket and al 
though he enlisted three times in th 
army each time his mother urged hin 
not to go to the front. Finally he en 
listed in the Navy, telling his mother 
he would be much safer on the water 
He spent about a year on a Federal 
warship blocking the coast of South 
Carolina. 

For many years an ardent golfer 
Mr. Brown is still keen about the 
game and spends much time on the 
links. He has in his home a splendit 
collection of golf trophies. He has 
played on many courses here ani 
abroad and declares with much plea 
ure that while playing on the links 
near Cairo, Egypt, which are on the 
Desert, that he made a drive of ” 
yards, one of the longest drives ev" 
made on that particular course. 

His Advice 


Fourteen 


Asked for his best advice on the C0! 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Five Little Words That Are Five Big Words 


In the Life of a Good Agent 











PRESTIGE 


By E. G. SNOW, President, Home Insurance Company 

Prestige is paradoxical because it is both tangible and intangible. 
men sigh for it but are denied; many give it never a passing thought, yet it is 
their’s without asking. Early favorites of fortune 
often find it unattainable, while frequently it is 
bestowed upon those entirely dependent upon their 
own resources. 

Neither an overnight gift of the gods nor some- 
thing which can be conferred with a wand, it is 
rather a slow process of building until finally there 
is erected that substantial structure which cannot 
easily be overturned. 
all right-minded men aim. 

Many an insurance agent has prestige, more of 
them than ever before, but it can only be earned 
by the possession of qualities which can be culti- 
vated; standards which are within each one’s power 
to uphold; and a will to do right and to succeed 

, which cannot be unshaken, — 
emerge to tangibility. With it the agent’s path through business life is comforta- 
ble and satisfying. Without it the going is hard. 
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STRENGTH 
By F. C. BUSWELL, Vice-President, The Home 


Strength is half the battle. The armor of invisible companies which encases 
the agent, invisible until the assured’s disaster trumpets the call for help where- 
a upon they come flying into visibility, disseminating 
that peace of mind and contentment which sure 
protection affords, should be of the thickest. Therein 
lies the foundation of his strength. 


It is the agent himself who picks out the armor, 
hopefully not for show, not for glory, not to don and 
then cast aside. It is his to wear during all his 
business life and then to bequeath to his successors, 
just as impregnable, just as invincible as when he 
first stepped into it. 

If his choice be the correct one he is then 
equipped for any emergency, backed by resources 
that any circumstances may require, ready to serve 
his business and residential community, guarding his 
territory against all visitations of fate, no matter 
how serious or how great a calamity. 

And here we may pause for a moment and con- 
sider the definition of strength as applied to insur- 
ance companies. Adequate assets and surplus, of course, to which must be linked 
such vision and courage which when possessed by a company enable it to meet 
the legitimate insurance needs of the business community. 
bee 








KNOWLEDGE 
By C. A. LUDLUM, Vice-President, The Home 


The power of knowledge is in its application after being gathered with dis- 
crimination. 


Unless correctly assimilated, garnered from the right source and 
then applied at the right time and place, knowledge 
may be a weakness and not a power because of the 
harm done by half-truths. Just to know things, just 
to gather facts without regard to selection, will not 
do. And so it is that in order to gain knowledge one 
must first be quite sure what information is worth 
gaining as nothing is more futile than to clutter up 
the mind with learning that has no particular object 
in view. 

Samuel Johnson said that the wise man is he 
who starts learning when young, and that can be 
construed to mean during the early start of business 
as well as along the pathway of life. 

The insurance agent should begin to pick up 
knowledge as soon and as thoroughly as _ possible; 
should concentrate on what he feels is essential to 
the conduct of a successful office, and should never 
stop informing himself. The more he learns about 
the technique of his business and the needs of his 
patrons the easier he will find it to sell policies because the assured has so much 
at stake that he prefers, often insists, upon buying his insurance in the market 
where his interests are best protected. 





CONTACT 
By WILFRED KURTH, Vice-President, The Home 

Summed up in brief an agent’s contact covers three points: 

That with his own establishment, which, of course, includes representatives 
of the companies in his office; that which exists between him and his clients; and 
that covered under the general phase of social relation- 
ships. An agent with a reasonable amount of intelli- 
gence and the savoir faire of which experience is the 
best teacher can have a good record on all three counts, 
even though he may not have what is called an out- 
standing magnetic personality. Just to have a good 
score on one, while the other two are neglected or 
abused, is unfortunate. 

To start at the beginning, an agent should sit right 
with his own people, those who come into contact with 
him every day. He should have their respect by earn- 
ing it through his own knowledge, ability, courtesy and 
helpfulness. That having been won he should concen- 
trate on standing well with the public by aligning him- 
self with the progressive movements of the best ele- 
ment in the community; by having a high standard of 
conduct in private as well as his public life; and by 
serving his clients at least as effectively and, if possible, 
more effectively than anybody else can serve them. 

The third contact will largely take care of itself. Be he ever so popular on 
the golf links or at his private club or in the social engagements of the home he 
will find that sort of popularity futile if he fails to establish himself correctly in 
the other two contacts, 
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CREDIT 
By C. L. TYNER, Vice-President, The Home 


The most brilliant flame of production cannot blaze brightly if credit, the 
beacon light, be dim. Without it there can be no perfect illumination. Though an 
agent possess prestige, knowledge, strength and envia- 
ble contacts he is not a good agent if he does not 
meet his obligations. Of those obligations surely one 
of the most important is that of prompt remittance. 
In case of loss there is no thought on the part of the 
company other than to afford unquestioned security. 
This the company does. On his part the agent should 
not lag behind. 


Furthermore, prompt remittances, whether for it- 
surance premiums or suits of clothes, can be made 4 
habit. It is certainly a habit which should be culti- 
vated in all walks of life. There are many component 
parts that enter into a man’s standing in the com- 
munity. He is checked up on all sides. He should try 
to pile up a perfect score in every function he exer- 
cises. As was said at the beginning of this little 
article no matter how expert and able and accom- 
plished an agent is in all of his relations if his credit 
be not good there is a black mark which is reflected in the community’s ultimate 
and lasting estimate of his personality. 
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Growing Need for Sports Liability Coverage 


Popularity of Golf Crowding Courses of the Country Resulting in Accidents Daily; Selling 
Golf Liability Policy a Fine Contact to Produce Other Business; What the Policies Cover 


Everybody plays golf now-a-days. It 
has ceased to be exclusively a rich 
man’s pastime and a country club is no 
longer a sine qua non as to taking the 
air by following the little “gutty.” All 
the big cities have one or more public 
courses and a popular resort hotel that 
cannot list “golf” among its attractions, 
is out of luck and is pretty sure to re- 
yeal, on inspection, a distinctly Mid- 
Victorian atmosphere on the verandas. 

The invasion—or the virus—has not 
spared those so-called exclusive coun- 
try clubs, either. Millionaires have to 
get their “starting time” on Saturday 
afternoons, just like any other “dubs.” 

But it’s the average American that 
counts in the long run; it’s the average 
American who gets up a couple of hours 
earlier than usual Sunday morning to 
catch a train into the country, so he can 
climb in and out of deep sand pits and 
hunt a little rubber ball among the thick 
autumn leaves; and—it’s the average 
American who needs and will buy the 
sports liability policy. 


Crowded Courses Increase Danger 


Golf liability insurance is still so new 
that many people smile when it is men- 
tioned and ask what effect that has on 
the handicap. But it is just this new- 
ness that is giving the live, local insur- 
ance men the time of their lives writ- 
ing these policies. The average golf 
course today is so crowded on Satur- 
days and Sundays, that everybody on 
the course is exposing himself and her- 
self both to personal injury and to the 
liability of injuring others. 

Because of the crowded condition of 
golf courses, accidents are now of daily 
occurrence. Only the spectacular cases 
get into the newspapers, such as that 
recent one of two friends who were 
playing on the Raritan Valley Country 
Club course at Somerville, N. J., when 
one killed the other as he swung to hit 
his ball. Almost every golfer can tell 
of incidents in which he has struck 
someone with a ball or club, or someone 
kas struck him. 

That the need for golf liability insur- 
ance is becoming generally recognized 
by golfers is evident from the records 
ol two or three of the companies that 
are pushing this business. One under- 
writer told The Eastern Underwriter 
that these policies are coming in at the 
Tate of fifty a day. The agents and 
brokers who have really taken the line 
up are apparently reaping a harvest. 


What Policy Covers 
A full sports liability policy is not 
Simply a contract covering personal 
liability. The sports coverage for liab- 








By Jerome Philp 


ility is a policy issued to insure against 
loss resulting from claims for damages 
on account of bodily injury or death 
suffered by reason of participating in 
any athletic games.. For. a small addi- 
tional charge this coverage may be ex- 
tended to include the property of 
others. To cite only one possible use 
for this protection, the home hole in 
many clubs is within range of the 
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parking space for cars and many a 
wind shield or other part of cars has 
been damaged by a golfer’s wild shot. 

A case of property damage happened 
on a course in a western city. A player 
drove a ball which went over the fence 
surrounding the course and through 
the wind shield of an automobile pass- 
ing on the public highway. 

Fire and Other Damage Included 

A company that is among the heav- 
iest writers of this line issues a policy 
that includes fire and transportation in- 
surance up to $100 which covers loss by 
fire or in course of transportation of 
golf clubs, balls, clothing and equip- 
ment. 

As Contact for Other Lines 

Because of the low premium involved, 

many agents and brokers have had little 





interest in getting the business. In 
this they are overlooking an important 
business-getting medium for other lines. 
The underwriter of one of the compa- 
nies in discussing this subject with a 
representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer said that it was the experience 
of their agents that the golf liability 
policy, while not a large revenue pro- 
ducer in itself, had made a fine medium 
of contact with members of the country 
clubs, who were mostly substantial peo- 
ple who have other important lines of 
insurance, and that the small golf policy 
had opened the way to other business 
that was very much worth while. 


Rates Charged 


The rate is usually $5 for straight 
liability, with limits of $5,000 for acci- 
dents involving one person and $10,000 
when involving more than one person. 
One company adds the property dam- 
age feature for an additional $2.50 pre- 
mium. These rates are modified for a 
three year policy, when that is issued. 
Loss of the sight of one eye is covered 
in some policies for about half of the 
principal sum and the full principal 
sum for loss of both eyes. The loss of 
one eye has resulted in a number of 
golf accidents. 


One of the most striking cases of 
death resulting from a golf accident is 
that referred to above, when two 
friends, while playing the Raritan Val- 
ley Country Club course recently, walk- 
ed out from one of the tees together and 
coming to the first man’s ball, they 
stopped while he drove. The one who 
was waiting stood behind and to the 
left of his friend who was addressing 
the ball. When the player brought his 
club up on the back-swing it was a 
swift, hard stroke, the club head strik- 
ing the other man on the temple. He 
was felled and although taken to a hos- 
pital immediately and operated upon, 
he died in a few hours without regain- 
ing consciousness. A remarkable fea- 
ture of this accident was that the man 
who was struck was watching his friend 
drive and did not realize that he was 
within range of his swing. 


People Killed Playing Golf 


Any person who is skeptical as to 
the hazards of golf should read the 
following cases: 

A student at Haverford College, Pa., 
while standing behind a companion on 
the fairway of the Haverford golf 
course, was struck on the head with 
the club as the player swung back to 
drive. He died. 

A caddy on the St. Bruno’s golf course 
at Montreal was struck and instantly 
killed by a golf ball driven by a woman 


player. The caddy was going on ahead, 
to the side of the line of play, when 
the ball was driven and struck him be- 
hind the ear, 

While acting as a caddy on the Cher- 
okee Park golf course, Louisville, Ky., 
a young boy, son of a well known con- 
tractor, was struck by a ball driven by 
a player on. another fairway. The boy 
did not seem to be seriously injured 


The Caddy in Court 








His Stature Changes When He 
Sues for $25,000 Damages 


and returned to his home. Later he 
complained of pains in the head and 
died in a few hours. 

The feature of the sports liability 
policy that includes “practice” as well 
as actual play, is important also as 
shown in a case at Racine, Wis. A 
golfer was demonstrating a swing to a 
group of friends and just as he brought 
the club around over his shoulder a 
young woman member of the party 
stepped behind him and received the 
full force of the blow on the back of 
her head. She died without regaining 
consciousness. 


Wide Variety of Accidents Happen 

Even the professionals who are well 
aware of the hazards of golf, are in- 
volved in accidents. The professional 
at the Van Cortlandt Park course, New 
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York, was giving a lesson to a pupil 
and was placing a ball on the turf for 
the pupil to drive, when the eager pupil, 
it is alleged, struck the ball while the 
professional still had it in his hand, in- 
fiicting painful injuries. The profes- 
sional is suing the pupil for $25,000 dam- 
ages. 

Another case involving a professional, 
occurred recently at the Inwood Coun- 
try Club, L. I. 
club 


The professional of the 
was instructing a young woman 
He the 
swing and told her to watch him close- 
ly. He swung back with a wide sweep, 
the club head striking her over the eye 
and inflicting a painful 
injury. 


member. was demonstrating 


and serious 


While boating on a lagoon between 
two holes of the municipal golf course 
at St. Louis, a young woman was struck 
in the right eye by a golf ball driven 
by a player. She is suing the player 
for $25,000 damages. 

Franklin Webster, editor of “The In- 
surance Press,” struck a caddy with a 
ball while playing and he was sued for 
$35,000. 
liability policy and the award recovered 
by the caddy was within the $5,000 lim- 
its of the policy. 


Fortunately he carried a golf 


A woman playing on the Westport, 
Conn., golf course drove a ball which 
struck an employee of the club in the 
while was at work on the 
He brought suit for $4,000 
claiming recklessness and 


head, he 
course. 
damages, 
negligence. 

A peculiar accident happened to a 
guest of the Mt. Pleasant Hotel, Bret- 
ton Woods, N. H. While driving on the 
hotel golf course, her ball hit a tree, 
rebounded and struck her in the eye. 
The blow paralyzed the optic nerve and 
she is sightless. 

As the result of being struck by a 
golf ball on the Harlem links, Chicago, 
an officer of a coal company suffered 
the loss of eye, removed in 
operation. 


one an 

Accidents sometimes have a funny 
side. A golfer on the Van Cortlandt 
Park links, New York, in true spring 
form, went out early this year to showa 
friend some strokes. He told the friend 
to watch him closely, swung wildly at 
the ball, missed it, but hit his friend 
on the head. 

Companies Find Line Profitable 

The experience of the agents who 
have written considerable of this busi- 
ness is that almost any golfer is will- 
ing to spend the few dollars premium 
for this protection. From the stand- 
point of the agent the chief value is 
the contact which opens up opportun- 
ities for new lines. 

From the standpoint of the compa- 
nies, the business itself is profitable. 
It is their experience that, although ac- 
cidents are of every-day occurrence, 
very few claims result. When a caddy 
is struck by a driven ball, which is the 
most frequent accident happening on a 
golf course, the player who drove the 
ball gives him a couple of dollars and 
sends him home. More often than not, 
he continues the round. 

In order that the producers may have 
actual claim cases before them the fol- 
lowing summary of cases has been 


made from the claim papers of one of 
the leading companies writing this line. 


Actual Claims Cases 

While playing at the Old York Road 
Country Club, Philadelphia, the assured 
drove a ball which struck a caddy while 
the latter was in the rough looking for 
wmlost ball of another party. The caddy 
was about 150 yards from the tee when 
the ball hit him in the back of the head, 
knocking him down and rendering him 
unconscious. In reporting the case the 
assured said that he watched the ball 
in its flight and saw it strike the boy. 
After the ball was played and it was 
noticed that it was traveling in the di- 
rection of the rough the assured called 
“fore.” The piece of rough here was 
very narrow, being only about fifteen 
feet wide between two fairways. An 
interesting point is involved in this 
case in that the hole was a dogleg hole 
and the assured had intentionally play- 
ed a sliced shot so as to land at the 
second leg of the fairway. He claims 
that if the ball had not struck the boy 
it would been a_ perfect shot. 
There is a nice point of liability in- 
volved in the circumstances of this 
The boy was taken to the Abing 
ton Hospital. This case was settled by 
the company payment of $30 for 
medical attendance. 


have 


case, 
on 


This assured was playing golf at the 
Aronimink Golf Club, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
He approaching a “blind hole,” 
called “fore” and hit the ball. A “fore” 
caddy was standing on the green to 
which the assured was playing and the 
ball struck the caddy upon the right 
This caddy was employed by an- 
other member of the club and he was 
invisible to the assured when he played 
his shot. When the assured arrived at 
the green, the caddy was standing up 
and he said that he was all right and 
was not injured. There were no visible 
marks of injury on the spot struck by 
the ball. The caddy finished the round 
when the assured gave him $2 and he 
went home. The assured, in making a 
report to the company, said that he was 
positive that there would be no claim 
made by the caddy and he did not even 
know the caddy’s name. 

The assured was playing the Utica 
Golf and Country Club course when a 
ball driven by him struck a boy. This 
boy was not engaged in caddying but 
was searching for balls in a ¢reek on 
the course. He did not seem to be 
much hurt and the assured reported 
that half an hour later he saw the boy 
on the course looking for balls. The 
assured reported to the company that 
he did not believe any claim would 
arise from the accident. 


Was 


ear. 


Knocked Out Friend’s Teeth 


This assured was playing with two 
friends at the Salisbury course at Gar- 
den City, L. I. This is a case where 
the assured hit a fellow player and he 
describes the accident as follows: Go- 
ing out from one of the tees, the as- 
sured found his ball abreast of that of 
one of his companions. The latter 
“dubbed” his iron shot about 100 feet 
ahead and went forward, standing by 
his ball while the assured drove, but 
considerably to the left of the direction 
of play. The assured drove, but hooked 
badly in the direction of his friend. 


The ball struck the friend in the mouth, 
knocking out two teeth. In reporting 
the case, the assured said that he felt 
that the only claim would be for reim- 
bursement for medical expense. This 
was true but the medical expense was 
$293. 

In this case the assured was receiving 
instruction from a professional at a golf 
school conducted at Ewing Field Ball 
Park, San Francisco. The park was 
undergoing improvement preparatory 
for the football season and one of the 
balls driven by the assured hit a work- 
man in the ankle. No claim resulted. 

While playing the Huntington Valley 
Golf Course, Philadelphia, the assured’s 
ball struck a caddy. The boy was not 
caddying for the assured but for an- 
other party. The assured examined the 
boy and found no cut but there was a 
lump on his head. The boy continued 
working the rest of the day. No claim 
resulted. 

Hits Spectator 

On the Bellevue course at Syracuse 
an assured played a ball from the fair- 
way which struck a tree and caromed 
off and struck a man who was standing 
about ten yards away watching the play. 
The ball hit this man on the head, in 
back of the ear, and he fell to the 
ground unconscious. This happened in 
June but no claim has resulted. 

While playing the Hollywood Golf 
Club, Hollywood, N. J., course, the as- 
sured’s driven ball struck another guest 
who was on the links. The ball hit 
the man on his forehead over the right 
eye. He was taken to the clubhouse 
and the injury treated. The assured in 
reporting the case said he did not be- 
lieve that the injured party would make 
any claim. 

This assured struck a caddy on the 
left cheek bone with a driven ball. He 
claims to have given the usual warning 
when his ball took flight in the direction 
of the caddy. In this case the caddy 
was walking ahead on the fairway. No 
claim resulted. 

While playing the Lakewood golf 
course in Clay County, Mo., the assured 
hit one of the caddies for the party 
on the right shoulder. He was about 
seventy-five yards ahead but the boy 
was standing to the right of the direc- 
tion of play. The boy’s shoulder was 
reported sore but no serious injury was 
done and no claim resulted. 

In this case the assured while play- 
ing the Algonquin golf course at 
St. Louis, Mo., struck a negro laborer 
with a played ball. The laborer was 
not on the course, being about 100 feet 
outside of the grounds. He-was struck 
on the back with the ball but resumed 
work shortly after the accident. No 
claim resulted. 

While playing golf at Bridgeport, 
Conn., the assured hit a caddy on the 
forearm, but the caddy continued at 
work and nothing further developed 
from the accident. 

This assured, while playing the Utica 
Golf & Country Club course, at Utica, 
N. Y., struck a caddy on the chest with 
a played ball. The assured immediately 
had the boy examined by a doctor. The 
assured payed the doctor’s fee and for- 
warded the bill to the company. 

A friendly foursome may start out in 
happy mood and finish with a damage 
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suit on its hands, as in the following 
case: Ina southern state one player in 
a foursome drove a ball which struc 
another member of the foursome on the 
wrist. Suit for $10,000 damages result 
ed in which it was claimed that the 
player failed to use reasonable caution, 

A player on a course in Utah struck 
a caddy on the head while swinging for 
an iron shot. The caddy stood behind 
the player waiting for him to shoot. 





LARGER LIMITS LIABILITY 
One of our larger brokers in the 
Metropolitan District, insures his ca 
with the Union Indemnity for liability 
limits of $100,000 and $300,000. He al 
ways has his policy in his pocket ani 
in pointing out to his clients the nee. 
essity for high limits he calls to their 
attention his own protection. Whil: 
that may not sell as high limits as he 
carries, it does have the effect of em: 
phasizing to his clients the importance: 
of carrying adequate protection. 








HENRY W. BROWN STORY 
(Continued from page 8) 

rect methods for selling insurance, Mr 
Brown said: “Giving protection ani 
not collecting premiums—that is. th 
function of the insurance man. 4 
more successful and lasting business 
can be built upon that foundation thal 
any other. The achievements of M) 
own office are the best exemplification 
of that. We don’t want a big prem: 
um with a fat commission for oursel’: 
es. I used to tell my clients, ‘we wall! 
to show you how you can reduce the 
fire hazard in your establishment to 4 
minimum. The trust and confidenc 
that I have won from the insuring pub- 
lic by sticking to this plan have bee! 
the means of my success. 

“When I first went into the busines 
in Philadelphia the bulk of the insur 
ance was written on the perpetual bas. 
is. You paid a deposit to nice ol! 
gentlemen who gave you a_perpetud 
policy and then you had _ nothing ¥ 
do but wait until your home burnet 
down so that you could collect you 
money. I was one of the first, n° 
only in this city but in the Unitet 
States, to start the campaign to Cl! 
the fire waste and the term ‘apostle 0! 
protection’ which was given me soll’ 
years ago, I feel modestly, that I hav 
done my share in earning.” 
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Rain insurance has made a marked 
advance during the past year, the 
derwriting of this class of jrctection 
having undergone a more rapid devel- 
opment during 1923 than in the entire 
three years previous that this 
been written in this country. 
Sound underwriting principles and pro- 
cedure now well established for 
so new a Class of indemnity and this 
has greatly facilitated the writing of 
the line by agents and brokers. The 
extension of the cover to include a more 


un- 


cover 
has 


are 


diversified class of risks is another step 
taken during the year and justifies the 
more comprehensive name of “‘weather 
insurance.” 

These developments in the business 
were brought out in an interview a 
representative of The Eastern 
writer had with Carroll L. DeWitt, us- 
sistant United States manager of the 
Fred S. James & Co. group of compa 
nies. Mr, DeWitt is an all around un 
derwriter of ability and experience, and 
was one of the first to make a study of 
rain insurance.. 


Under- 


He was one of the or- 
ganizers and’is president of the Rain 
Association, an association of compa- 
nies that write this business. Mr. De- 
Witt delivered an interesting lecture on 
rain insurance before the 
Society last winter. 


Insurance 


The enormous public attendance on 
open air events, especially in the field 
of sports, requiring big stadia, “bowls” 
and other athletic grandstands, an at- 
tendance constantly growing, together 
with the mounting prices of admission 
to these events, stili make these affairs 
the conspicuous 
ance, 


rain insur 
The expense of staging them is 
proportionately higher than in the past 
also, and the resulting loss from past- 
ponement or abandonment is a consid- 
erable item. But sports 
the spectacular form. 
now being applied 


risks for 


are merely 
The coverage is 
to a great variety 
and number of interests in which loss 
may result from weather conditions. 
Scientific Basis for Rates 

The average person’s idea about the 
underwriting of rain insurance—and 
this includes some agents and brokers 
—is that the underwriter makes a rate 
according to whether he is in high or 
low spirits at the moment. It is asso- 
ciated in the public mind with some of 
the freak lines written by Lloyds, which 
seem to have only the slightest resem- 
blance to underwriting. But rain insur- 
ance in this country is not a freak cov- 
erage; on the contrary, there has been 
an accurate and scientific method of 
arriving at the rates charged and the 
forms. 

There are throughout the country 
over 6,000 local weather stations, the 
past records of which are the basis for 
the rates. .From their data it has been 
possible to chart and rate the whole 
country by counties, for each month of 
the year and the latest development is 
to adjust the rates by hours, because of 
a noticeable tendency for showers to 


otcur at certain hours of the day in 
some sections of the country. This ac- 
curate and official data has made it 
possible to place rain underwriting on 
a scientific basis although it is a new 
line and has been written only about 
three years. 

There is one point about which there 
is considerable misunderstanding in 
connection with this class. Many per- 
sons believe that if it rains during the 
hours specified in the policy, the com- 
pany pays a total loss automatically on 
proof of the fact. This is not so. The 
contract is one of indemnity and if 
the assured has sustained no loss, even 
if there was precipitation during the 
time covered, equalling or exceeding 
the amount agreed upon, no recovery 
could be made under the policy and in 
any circumstances, the payment is 
based upon the adjusted proven loss. 

The question of financial interest is 
also involved in weather insurance un- 
derwriting. One who has no financial 
interest in and can suffer no loss from 
the event, cannot collect a claim. Of 
course, it should be borne in mind that 
the range of financial interest and pos- 
sible monetary loss resulting from wea- 
ther conditions at a specified time, are 
very extensive. Many such interests 
that seem remote at first glance, may 
have a perfectly sound and insurable 
interest under a weather insurance pol- 
icy. There are great possibilities for 


HOW RAIN 
4s 


MEASURED 





the development of this cover. Its 
chief uses at present are insuring mer- 
chants on special sale days, promoters 
of outdoor events of all kinds, mainly 


fairs, amusement parks, lawn fetes, 
open air concerts, and all kinds of 
sports events. During the winter 


months there are skating and skiing 
carnivals to be insured against weather 
conditions that would make the holding 
of the events impossible. 


Fields That Need Cultivating 

The field that promptly suggests it- 
self for intensive cultivation by agents 
and brokers, is that of the summer 
amusement park, one or more of which 
are always located near the large cities. 
Concessionaires in these parks invest 
large sums for privileges, improvements 
and equipment. It takes only a few 
extra rainy Saturdays and Sundays to 
produce a red ink balance for the en- 
tire summer’s work. A concessionaire 
can protect himself against this loss 
with weather insurance. Such covers 
would be for small amounts but the 
clients would usually buy protection 
continuously and the aggregate would 
amount to a good sum. The easiest 
way to introduce the line to new clients 
is to sell the cover for a special big 
day. The feeling of security alone is 
worth the premium regardless’ of 


whether indemnity is collected. 
large 


The premium volume comes 


TYPE OF 
MODERN 
RAIN GAUGE 


Courtesy of Taylor Instrument 


Companies, 


Rochester, N. 


Kain gauges are of various types, but the principle on which they are all founded 
is very old, Old records of Korea show that rain gauges were used in the reign of. 


King Sejo, about A. D. 1442. 


This gauge consisted of a vase resting on a stone base 
and was placed near the Taiko observatory. All modern rain gauges are patterned 
more or less after the one designed by Luke Howard the Quaker meteorologist. 


The 


commonest rain gauges are of either five or eight inches in diameter and are madd 
of a funnel of copper or other non-rusting metal, the lower end of which terminates 


in. a collecting vessel of some kind. 
to prevent evaporation, 


The whole is then enclosed in a copper covering 


The standard U. S. Weather Bureau gauge consists of a cylindrical galvanized} 
iron case about eight inches in diameter and twenty-five inches high provided with, 
a funnel receiver with a sharp bevelled rim at the top. 

A rain gauge designed by James Glaisher, F. R. S., that is known throughout the 
world, consists of a copper case, 14% inches high having .a receiver eight inches in 


diameter. 
ation, is fitted to the end of the funnel. 


A small leaden curved tube which holds water, thereby preventing evapor- 
The fall is received into a copper cup the 


contents of which are poured into a graduated measuring glass divided to one ihun- 


dredth of an inch. 


from county and state fairs and speej, 
way events. The basis on which th 
amount of insurance that the comp, 
nies will write is arrived at, is a cy 
culation of expense of putting. on th 
event and the extra expense involved jj 
postponement and the loss due to th 
diminution in the sale of general admis. 
sion tickets resulting from postpoyp. 
ment. 
Missed a Claim By One Hour 

A recent case of unusual interest may 
be cited to show the application of th: 
cover.. The speedway event at Aj. 
toona, Pa., on Labor Day was expecte) 
to draw between $200,000 and $300.) 
and the promoters applied for rain jp. 
surance covering a considerable part of 
this anticipated income. The compa. 
nies figured the extra expense of post. 
ponement and the general admission 
loss due to postponement, and _ the 
amount of rain cover settled upon was 
$50,000. The hours covered were fron 
9 a. m. to 1 p. m. on Labor Day. The 
reces were scheduled to start at 2 p,m, 
Not a drop of rain fell during the hours 
covered by the insurance. But after 1 
o’clock it rained so hard that the races 
had to be abandoned. If the coverage 
had been extended up to the time set 
for the event to open, the companies 
would have paid the loss. 

Here is a case that illustrates the wu. 
usual uses to which rain cover may be 
put. An outdoor billboard advertising 
company recently applied for rain insur. 
ance covering the company’s payroll for 
painters on rainy days. This is a per. 
fectly good insurable interest due to 
the nature of the business. The com: 
pany sends out painters all over the 
territory in which it operates. These 
men are paid by the day, rain or shine, 
and if it rains they cannot work. This 
payroll account was sufficiently large to 
warrant carrying the protection. 

A Cover for Baseball Bulletins 

During the World Series baseball 
games in New York this season a large 
number of rain policies were issued to 
local merchants and others in many 
different localities who had made 4. 
rangements to display score boards giv. 
ing the results of the games. These 
were perfectly good risks as the as 
sured made plans for those definite 
days involving some expense, which 
would have been lost if rain in New 
York had caused postponement of the 
games. The policies were, of course, 
for small amounts. 


Types of Cover Written 

There are four general types of cover 
written—income, expense, abandonment 
and general cover. Any event may fall 
within one or more of these classifica- 
tions. It was thought at first, even by 
the underwriters, that there could be 
no moral hazard in weather insurance. 
Notwithstanding the theory of the s0- 
called “rain-makers,” no one has evé 
yet produced a downpour of rain.. Bit 
it was found that the moral hazard 
could enter into weather insurance it 
other ways. Some of the earlier forms 
of contracts were manifestly unfair t0 
the companies. It was found that cet- 
tain classes of risks must be avoided 
and even forms that could be writtel 
on one class of risk could not be 
sued safely to another. This is all 4 
matter of experience in weather insur 
ance underwriting and each year the 
classes will become more clearly dé 
fined. j 

Because of the nature of the risks tt 
is not practicable for agents to bind fot 
the companies. For this reason agents 
are not given policy forms. The proce 
dure is for the agent to make applic# 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Owners’ and Contractors’ Protective 


Public Liability Insurance 


By A. M. PAYNE, Superintendent Cc 


Although this form of Public Liability 
Insurance has been in existence since 
the earlier days of liability insurance, 
yet it is perhaps the least understood, 
which possibly accounts for the fact 
that it is sold to but a limited extent 
except in certain localities, notably the 
larger cities. There is nothing peculiar 
to this form, however, which makes it 
more of a necessity in the larger cities 
than the ordinary forms of public lia- 
bility insurance. 

In the earlier days, this form was 
called “Contingent Insurance,” for the 
reason that it was supposed to protect 
against some contingency which was 
not otherwise covered by insurance. 
This expression was discarded in favor 
of the present form, which was thought 
to be more descriptive of what was af- 
forded by the contract, that is, protec- 
tion. It might also be defined as Sup- 
plementary Insurance, for it in fact 
supplements, particularly in the case of 
general contractors, the other forms of 
insurance, Employers’ Liability, Work- 
men’s Compensation and Public Liabil- 
ity. Briefly, this form of insurance pro- 
tects owners and contractors against 
claims brought against them on account 
of accidents arising out of construction 
work which is being performed for 
them by others acting as independent 
contractors, and in addition covers cer- 
tain direct liability which must be as- 
sumed by owners and contractors and 
which arises because of responsibility 
for the entire undertaking, including 
the work of sub-contractors. 


Owner Cannot Escape Some 
Responsibility 


An owner of property who contracts 
for the erection of a building for a cer- 
tain fixed sum may think that by so 
doing, the contractor assumes all re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the work. 
In that case, the contractor is primarily 
responsible, but the owner cannot es- 
cape some responsibility for the protec- 
tion of the public, and in some states, 
certain definite obligations are imposed 
upon the owner, such as the protection 
of streets and sidewalks, the proper 
storage of material which may be fur- 
nished by the owner, the guarding of 
floor openings. In many cases an owner 
is joined as a co-defendant in a suit 
against the contractor, and even though 
unjustly brought, such a suit requires 
investigation to fix the responsibility, 
and defense which in some cases may 
be very costly, notwithstanding the fact 
that there may be no final recovery. An 
owner sometimes undertakes to do a 
part of the work of construction or may 
retain supervisory control over the work 
which may be let to one or more con- 
tractors. In that case, he assumes the 
risks and responsibility of a general 
contractor, and is so classified and rated 
for Protective Insurance. 


Cost Plus Contracts 

Contracts are sometimes made for 
the erection of buildings or for other 
work on what is known as the cost 
plus percentage basis, in which the con- 
tractor agrees to perform the work and 
supervise it, charging the owner the 
actual cost of materials, labor and other 
costs and in addition, a certain percent- 
age which represents the charge made 
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by the contractor for his services. In 
contracts of this kind, the contractor is 
considered to be the agent of the owner, 
and the owner’s name is joined with 
that of the contractor in writing the 
policies of insurance, which are written 
on the same basis and at the rates 
which would be charged the contractor 
if he were acting independently. 

As to contractors, this form of insur- 
ance is indispensable if complete pro- 
tection is desired, when any portion of 
the work is let out to other contractors. 
In some localities, for example, it is 
generally found that the mason builder 
undertakes with the owner to erect a 
building. This mason builder will per- 
form, through his own employees, all 
the masonry work, and sublet to other 
contractors all the other work involved. 
A careful general contractor will see to 
it that his sub-contractors carry Em- 
ployers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and Public Liability insurance on 
their own work. The general contrac- 
tor, however, has control of the entire 
construction and either he or the owner 
must obtain the necessary permits from 
the proper authorities which, in some 
cases, may mean the opening of street 
surfaces and involves also the protec- 
tion of sidewalks and the proper stor- 
age of materials in streets so as to 
avoid unnecessary interference with 
street traffic. 

May Have No Direct Relation To His 
Own Work 

Many of these responsibilities im- 
posed upon the general contractor have 
no direct relation to his own work of 
masonry construction so that a policy 
written to cover Public Liability insur- 
ance on the masonry work should not 
afford protection against these other 
responsibilities which the general con- 
tractor must assume. Many examples 
have occurred where it is exceedingly 
difficult to draw the line as to whether 
an accident was chargeable to the di- 
rect work of the general contractor or 
to the work done by a sub-contractor, 
or which may have been due to some 
act of omission on the part of the gen- 
eral contractor in his capacity of super- 
vising the general construction of the 
building. As an example, let us sup- 
pose that a pedestrian on the sidewalk 
was injured by a piece of material 
which was accidentally or otherwise 
dropped from an upper floor of a build- 
ing under construction. The pedestrian 
who is badly injured does not know who 
dropped the material and after an in- 
vestigation, decides to bring suit against 
the sub-contractor who may have been 
doing the plastering on the building 
and also against the general contractor 
who is doing only the masonry work. 
The employes of both the general con- 
tractor and the plastering contractor 
deny responsibility for dropping the 
material. If the plastering contractor 
is provided with Public Liability insur- 
ance, he has nothing to worry about as 
his insurance company will take care 
of the necessary investigation and de- 
fense. 

The general contractor likewise need 
not worry if he is provided with both 
Public Liability and Protective insur- 
ance, but if this general contractor did 
not have the Protective form of insur- 
ance and it was found that the accident 
was caused by employes of the plas- 
terer, the general contractor would have 
no protection against the suit which 
was improperly brought against him, 
and because of his responsibility for the 
entire building, a joint verdict against 
both parties might be obtained, and 
even though the suit was won by the 
general contractor after being carried 
to higher courts, it would mean a very 


ympensation and Liability Department, Travelers, 


expensive suit in the item of cost and 
attorney’s fees alone. 
The General Contractor 

The need for the Protective form of 
insurance is especially emphasized in 
the case of the general contractor who 
sublets all of the work on the building, 
retaining only the supervisory control 
and furnishing superintendents, watch- 
men and laborers to keep the premises 
and sidewalks clean. The fact that he 
is responsible for the entire construc- 
tion work makes the form of Protective 
insurance a necessity. 

Protective insurance is not written 
without concurrent Public Liability, 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. The Protec- 
tive form supplements the other two 
and because of the fact that it may be 
difficult to decide as to whether a case 
should be assigned to the Public Lia- 
bility policy or the Protective policy, 
the requirement is made that the limits 
of insurance on the Public Liability and 
Protective policies be the same. This 
does not apply to the combination Em- 
ployers’ Liability and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation policy which is customarily 
written without limit as to amount of 
indemnity. 

Rates 

Rates for Protective insurance are 
based in the case of owners upon the 
entire cost of the work undertaken, 
which cost must, of course, include any 
materials furnished by the owner, not 
only because such materials enter into 
the cost of the work, but also because 
of the fact that the owner assumes a 
certain direct responsibility for the fur- 
nishing of materials. In the case of 
contractors, the premium is based upon 
the total cost of the work sub-con- 
tracted which includes also, the cost of 
any material which might be furnished 
by the general contractor. 

The rates for this form of insurance 
are nominal for in most cases, a claim 
under such insurance means the cost 
of investigation, negotiation and de- 
fense. Serious cases involving direct 
liability under this form of insurance 
are, of course, not frequent, yet they 
do arise, but if they were more com- 
mon than, they are, this form of insur- 
ance could not be sold for anything like 
the low price at which it is now offered. 

This somewhat neglected form of in- 
surance offers an opportunity to the 
agent and broker of developing a line 
which will not only bring him addi- 
tional income, but will enable him to 
demonstrate to his clients the fact that 
he is serving them by offering complete 
protection against every possible con- 
tingency. 





AUTO BAIL BOND FEATURED 


In his exhibit at the Closed Car Show, 
Grand Central Palace, H. A. Bayern, 
president of the M. L. Bayern Co., New 
York, featured particularly the automo- 
bile bail bond. This in possession of 
the motorist gives him the right to sign 
bail up to $5,000 for any misdemeanor, 
felony or any criminal offense by rea- 
son of any injury to any person or 
property from the use of any automo- 
bile or motor vehicle of a like nature 
on the public highways, or other places 
within such state, territory or district. 





Automobile insurance can be obtained 
for an amount much less than it would 
be necessary to pay a lawyer in case of 
an accident. 





An agent is the company to the poli- 
cyholder. 


a 
e 
How to Quote High Au 
e eye “ 3 
Liability Limits 

“When I approach a man on autom 
bile liability insurance,” related , 
Travelers man who had been very gy. 
cessful in selling automobile insurang 
with high limits, “I don’t try to sq 
him insurance on his car. I sell hin 
a guarantee that will enable him 
keep that which he has in the ban; 
today in his own name. An assurane 
that his home will remain his ow): 
that his children will be educated q 
he is planning to educate them. 

“That gets him wondering what |p 
driving at, and how my company cou\ 
write such a guarantee. Then I go 
to tell him that he has worked har 
to accumulate a certain amount of pr. 
perty—but that in the twinkling of q 
eye, all that property may be swept 
away; that every time he takeg hij 
automobile out of his garage he stané; 
face to face with a possible heavy logs 

“Tf he injures some one with his car, 
his liability is unlimited. It may r. 
sult in a big damage award againg 
him that will take an awful bite ou 
of his present holdings. For months 
after the accident he will be on the 
anxious seat, until the court limits his 
liability by awarding the judgment. 
There's only one way that he can limit 
this liability himself; that he can re 
lieve himself of this tremendous bur. 
den; that he can be sure what is his 
today, will be his tomorrow—and that 
is to place his automobile liability in 
the hands of a good strong insurance 
company. 

“Then I show him how he can pr- 
tect his home, his bank account and 
his reputation by buying a Travelers 
contract which will pay up to $25,000 
for one person killed or injured in any 
one accident, and $50,000 for two or 
more persons, up to $5,000 for any 
property damaged by his car-—a maxi- 
mum of $55,000 for any one accident, 
at a cost of approximately $1 per 
thousand. 

“TI can explain to him that I can give 
him this excellent protection at this 
very low rate provided, of course, he 
buys full coverage. If he objects to 
paying so much, I tell him I can, of 
course, sell him a very limited form 
which will pay only $5,000 for one per: 
son, $10,000 for two or more, and $1,00 
property damage — very inadequate 
coverage, but that it will cost him 
about $3 per $1,000. I tell him that 
he doesn’t want cheap, limited insur 
ance; that what he does want is the 
maximum necessary insurance at the 
minimum cost—and that this first plan 
I offered certainly affords that at only 
$1 per thousand. 

“This rarely failgy. In fact, I sell no 
policies for limits less than $20/40- 
000.” 

This story is from the Travelers 
“Protection.” 





LIKE SOME SALES TALKS 


A colored preacher called on a white 
minister. 

He found the white man busy writiné 

“What you-all doin’?” he asked. 

“I’m preparing notes for my sermo! 
for next Sunday.” : 

The colored gentleman shook bis 
head. . 

“I certainly would never do dat, sit. 
he said. “De debbil am a-lookin’ righ! 
ever your shoulder and knows evely 
thing you gwine to say and he am Plt 
pared for you. Now I don’t make 00 
notes and when I gets up to talk, nede’ 
me nor de debbil hisself don’t kno¥ 
what I’m goin’ to say.”—Massachuset!s 
B. & I. 





Automobile plate glass insurance it 


primarily of the service type of insur 


ance. 
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It is commonly asserted that the public does not exercise much 


discrimination as to which company carries its insurance; yet the 
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How and Why a Publicity Department 


| Is Run 





Aetna Life Insurance Company s Advertising and Sales Promotion 
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Of all the service facilities provided 
agents by their companies, none have 
had a more remarkable development in 
recent years than those coming under 
the general head of advertising and 
publicity. A few years ago the compa- 
nies which employed men solely to look 
after their advertising could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. Today 
probably a score of companies have in 
their organizations some one individual 
whose whole time is devoted to direct- 
ing the advertising activities of his 
company. And, in an increasing num- 
ber of instances, not one but a staff of 
trained advertising specialists is main, 
tained on the company’s payroll for the 
express purpose of utilizing the forces 
of advertising to make the efforts of its 
agents more productive. 

While local agents are coming more 
and more to realize the power of good 
advertising, all too few take advantage 
of the advertising facilities which their 
companies have provided or even ap- 
preciate the many ways in which the 
advertising departments of their com- 
panies can assist them. Therefore the 
following description of how one com- 
pany’s advertising department backs up 
the efforts of local agents should be of 
general interest. 

Likened to an Advertising Agency 


The’ publicity department of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, acci- 
dent and liability department, which 


also handles the advertising of the two 
affiliated companies, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Company and the Automobile In- 
surance Company, may be likened to an 


advertising agency handling the “ae 
counts” of several thousand “clients.” 
These “clients” are the various Aetna 


agencies in all parts of the country who 
look upon the Aetna publicity depart- 
ment as their own individual advertis- 
ing agency upon which they may call 
for advertising assistance at any time. 
The supplying of this assistance, which 
is one of the chief functions of the pub- 
licity department, all comes under the 
general head of agency § advertising 
service. ; 

In addition to these 2,000 active ac- 
counts there are about 13,000 inactive 
clients or agents who have infrequently, 
or in some cases, never called upon 
the publicity department for assistance. 
The comparison between the publicity 
department and an advertising agency 
may therefore be carried a step fur- 
ther for, in addition to serving as an 
advertising counsellor to its present 
clients, it is also continually seeking 
to increase the number of its clients by 
showing agents who do not now adver- 
tise how advertising can be used in 
their business to increase their profits. 

The Aetna, through its publicity de- 
partment, is assisting local agents to get 
the maximum benefit from their adver- 
tising expenditures in the following 
ways: 

Newspaper Advertising 

Agents who wish to advertise in their 
local newspapers have only to write to 
the publicity department to secure a 
complete newspaper campaign on any 
line, in mat or electro form, all ready 
to turn over to their paper. These ad- 
vertisements are furnished in either 
single or double column size to suit 
varying requirements. 

This service is appreciated by an in- 





creasing number of agents because it 
saves their time which can be more 
profitably employed in personal solici- 
tation. To get the same results locally, 
they would either have to write the 
copy themselves and deal with artists 
and engravers, or they would have to 
employ someone to do it. There is also 
the matter of expense. Art work, com 
position and engravings cost 


money. 
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By using the advertisements furnished 
by the publicity department all of this 
expense is saved and the cost of the 
agent’s campaign is confined to the ac- 
tual cost of the space used. In addi- 
tion, he gets, as a rule, better art work 
and typography than he could possibly 
obtain locally. 

For agents who wish something dif- 
ferent from the standard advertise- 
ments, a special copy service is main- 
tained. This service includes the prep- 
aration of finished copy and layout for 
one or for an entire series of advertise- 


ments, specially designed to suit the 
agent’s requirements. Suggestions for 


sales letters and leaflets are also fur- 
nished on request and in each case the 
necessary art work and engravings are 
included. 
Window Displays 

Insurance agents have found that 
they may use their windows to get the 
attention of the public just as success- 
fully as merchants in other lines. The 
publicity department, therefore, main- 
tains a special window display service 
which enables an agent with a ground 
floor window to put in effective window 
displays, and change them frequently 
at practically no expense, and with 
very little effort. 

In addition to a photograph showing 
the display set up full directions are 
provided for putting up the display, to- 


gether with the necessary lettered 
cards, posters and photographic en- 


largements. New displays are sent out 
from time to time and special displays 


are designed for occasions such as Fire 
Prevention Week, Read Your Policy 
Week, etc., enabling the agents to iden- 
tify their agencies with these move- 
ments in an effective manner, and yet, 
with the minimum expenditure of their 
own time. 

A similar service is provided in con- 
nection with displays at automobile 
shows, fairs and own your home expo- 
sitions. A wide variety of suggestions 
and all necessary display material may 
be secured from the publicity depart- 
ment, relieving the agent of all expense 
except the cost of the space itself. 

Poster Service 

Window posters invariably attract the 
attention of passers-by. Insurance 
agents, because of the close connection 
between their business anti fires, floods 
and other catastrophes, have an excep- 
tional opportunity of using striking 
news posters to attract attention to the 
various forms of protection which they 
sell. A number of concerns supply 
posters of this kind for the use of in- 
surance agents, making a charge of two 
or three dollars a week for the service. 
To s ‘* agents this expense the Aetna 
publicity department supplies a poster 
service which is devoted exclusively to 
insurance subjects and tied up with 
Aetna policies. A new poster is sent 
out four times a month. Each one with 
its caption is a complete insurance sales 
story. Agents may also obtain frames 
in which to display these posters, a 
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space being provided for the agent’s 
name so that the posters can be dis- 
played, not only in his own office or 
window, but also in other conspicuous 
locations in his locality. 
Agency Publication 

Another way the publicity depart- 
ment assists agents to make their agen- 
cies known and remembered in their 
communities is by making it possible 
for them to issue their own agency pub- 
lication or hoyse organ. It would ob- 











viously take a good deal of an agent's 
time and be very expensive for an agent 
to get out a monthly magazine for his 
agency alone. The publicity depart. 
ment takes over all this work, prints 
the agent’s name on each copy as pub. 
lisher and supplies him, each month 
with as many copies as he desires for 
distribution to his clients and prospects, 
The only expense to the agent is a very 
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nominal sum to cover the cost of print: 
ing and of course, postage. A monthly 
service publication of this kind is one 
of the best forms of advertising any in- 
surance agent can use. It brings him 
into close touch with his clients and 
adds prestige to the agency. It paves 
the way for calls on new prospects and 
introduces other forms of protection to 
policyholders who are already sold on 
one line. It is a service which clients 
appreciate and value, and therefore 4 
constant builder of good will for the 
agency. 
Movie Slides 
Agents who advertise in the motion 
picture theatres can obtain from the 
publicity department attractive motion 
picture slides on any line, each one im- 
printed with their name and address. 
For agents who can use slides this form 
of advertising is one of the most inex 
pensive that can be employed, and it is 
one more means of keeping the agent's 
name before the public. 
Other selling aids, provided under the 


general head of agency advertising 
service, are novelties and souvenirs, 
large folders containing actual 8x10 


photographs for use in soliciting and in 
displays, blotters and electric signs. 

In addition to the agency advertising 
service, the publicity department also 
is responsible for the production of the 
various publications issued by the com- 


pany. Under this head comes the 
Aetna-izer, the company’s monthly 
house organ which serves as a COon- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Selling the Side Li 
By W. Warren Ellis, Advertising Manager, Commercial Union | 


In any line of business, it is usually 
difficult to convince the local represen- 
tative that a new line of merchandise 
can be sold in his territory. The old 
merchant backed by years of experi- 
ence will always offer the objections, 
“It may be done somewhere else, but 
my trade is different.” In some rare 
instances this may be true but so many 
examples may be quoted of sales suc- 
cess proving the fallacy of this state- 
ment that it carries little weight with 
salesmen today. 

The same statement is met time and 
time again in pushing fire insurance 


In the course of Mr, Ellis’ duties, 
he was required to write some sales 
talks on various sideline specialties, 
such as Use & Occupancy, tornado 
rents and sprinkler leakage. In or- 
der to find out the needs of the as 
sured and reasons why the assured 
should buy these sidelines, he visit- 
ed a large number of persons, tn- 
cluding farmers, manufacturers, and 
business men, and was accompanied 
on those trips by local agents. The 
visits were productive of a consider- 
able amount of business, and, as a 
result, Mr. Ellis gathered some un 
usually attractive and effective liter- 
ature on the subject, 








specialty lines, with the result that the 
problem for the companies to solve, (if 
they are to get a proper distribution of 
specialty line production) is to sell and 
to thoroughly sell the local agent on 
the desirability of producing more spe- 
cialty line business. 

Under the heading, “fire insurance 
specialty lines,” a large number of va- 
rious forms may be noted, but in this 
article the specialty lines which are 
written by most large companies are 
particularly under review. Use and oc- 
cupancy, rent, explosion and windstorm 
insurance are perhaps the best known. 
Flood, rain, water ‘damage, tourist’s 
baggage and many other forms should 
all be part of the agent’s stock in trade. 
Each of them has a particular value in 
the agency. 


Special Agent First Man to Convince 


The special agent or state agent is, 
of course, the first man to convince of 
the possibilities of this class of busi- 
ness. Furthermore, this is strictly a 
company problem in getting as its rep- 
resentatives, good salesmen. 

Local agents generally may be divi- 
ded into two classes in reference to ac- 
cepting the specialty line idea. They 
are young or they are old in mind. If 
the agent possesses a young enthus- 
iastic belief in his business, then his 
problem narrows down to presenting 
the lines to him in the most effective 
and convincing way for him to carry 
the message to his clients. By using 
the definition young in mind, there is 
no attempt to classify an agent’s age. 
The old phrase, “You are as young as 
you feel,’ might easily be paraphrased 
into “An agent is as young as he 
readily absorbs new ideas in the insur- 
ance business.” 

One of the youngest in mind agents 
selling insurance today is a local agent 
in a southern state, well over seventy 
years of age. He has been in the fire 
insurance business since the days when 
he left home with a horse and buggy 
and stayed away two weeks covering 
the adjacent country for a radius of 
ninety miles. Old in years but young in 
mind and spirit that man today is sell- 
ing use and occupancy insurance, rent 
insurance and particularly windstorm 


insurance wherever he 
q touring car. 
Overcoming Local Prejudice 

Many times in calling on the local 
agent and discussing specialty line in- 
surance with him he will at once enter 
into a long dissertation on the local 
prejudice against various classes of in- 
surance. He will quote, perhaps, the 
local manufacturer, “There are too 
many kinds of insurance,” or the man 
to whom he was talking last week, say- 
ing, “Do you think I’m running my 
business to pay insurance bills?” He 
quotes these objections to illustrate 
that specialty lines cannot be sold in 
his locality. He is thoroughly convinc- 
ed of this in his own mind. 

If by some superhuman argument, he 
is led to take the specialty line sales- 
man to a few prospects he will pick 
the hardest prospects every time, 
spending hours of valuable time in at- 
tempting to convince the company rep- 
resentative that it can’t be done. Even 
if a partial sale is made, he will make 
very little effort to close the sale after 
the company man has left the agency. 

There is a good example of this pe- 
culiar phase of human contrariness in 
the story that one special agent tells of 
an incident in a small city in Pennsyl- 
vania. He had the sad experience of 
attempting to convince the agent he 
could increase his own income if he 
sold the specialty lines, but without 
making any appreciable impression 
upon the agent. The latter finally said: 

“Well, if you think you can sell them, 
you are welcome to try it, but I’m too 
busy to go with you.” 

The special, partly to convince him- 
self, but more particularly because he 
wished to show the very annoying 
agent, went out and worked a half day. 
He was successful to the extent of prac- 
tically closing a use and occupancy line 
on a fine dry goods store and a small 
explosion line on a garage. All he 
needed in each case was the agent’s 
presence to complete the transaction. 

Hurrying back to the agency, he told 
about his success but met the refusal 
of the agent to spend the time today. 

“T’ll go around there some day this 
week,” he promised. 

Neither line ever reached the com- 
pany because the agent was too busy 
to take care of $277 in premiums, as a 
result of some one else’s work! 

An agent of this kind is the man who 
will ask the company to send him ad- 
vertising matter and leave part of it 
standing on his shelf, making the con- 
fident statement to all who care to lis- 
ten that “Advertising doesn’t pay.” In 
some cases he will send out a half doz- 
en pamphlets of various kinds in an 
envelope and then wonder why none 
brings results. However, this agent 
may be the extreme case and perhaps 
he is,—we hope so. 

New Meaning of Salesmanship 

There is no doubt about one change 
that has come over the local agency 
business in the last few years and that 
is the end of the “Friendship deciding 
who handles the insurance business” 
Years ago an agent walking down Main 
Street would meet his prospect and say, 
“Hello Bill, do I get a line on your 
building?” If he got the authorization 
he might go back to the office and feel 
that he had accomplished something; 
that he was a real salesman. Today 
the local agent must depend for his 
very existence on the brand of real ser- 
vice he can offer, on the knowledge of 
the insurance business he can offer his 
clients, on the ability to put their in- 
terests ahead of his own constantly. 

The stern competition now found 
everywhere can have but one direct 
result on the local agents in the future. 


goes—now, in 


The tightening influence of more agents 
and higher trained agents must in the 
case of all agents who hope to retain 
their business force them to adopt and 
study a higher type of salesmanship 
and insurance service. The agents best 
qualified to offer their clients the high- 
est type of insurance service will even- 
tually survive to the exclusion of many 
who have the erroneous idea that “soft 
money is to be made in it without a 
great need of specific training.” 
Agent Must Be Enthusiastic 
There is one factor in specialty line 
selling with an agency that must be 
considered. Unless the agent is thor 
oughly enthused and working with all 
his interest aroused, he will slump as 
soon as the specialty line specialist 





W. W. ELLIS 


leaves his office. 


Before any outside 
sales are attempted, therefore, it be- 
comes necessary completely to sell the 
agent on the possibilities in the spe- 
cialty lines using the prospects he 
wishes to visit as examples of how to 
present the general sales argument. 
By all means he must understand that 
inasmuch as the few cases he may visit 
with the specialty line salesmen are ex- 
amples only, he must not lose all his 
interest if no direct sales are made 
when first presented. There is no more 
difficult thing to do than for a specialty 
line man to go into a strange town, go 
out with a strange agent to a prospect 
he had never seen before and make a 
positive sale at once. 

In many cases it will remain for the 
local agent to follow up the opening 
that has been made and complete the 
sale, following along the line of argu- 
ment that first interested the prospect. 

The company through the local rep- 
resentative or special agent should keep 
this agent in mind and follow up the 
agency with additional help or instruc- 
tions in order to keep up the constant 
urge to greater specialty line activity. 

Where the agency is large enough 
one man should be more or less set 
aside as the specialty line agency sales- 
man, making it his responsibility to ac- 
quaint himself thoroughly with the 
various specialty lines and sell them 
systematically. 

It has been found that agents who 
have lines sold for them by company 
men are prone to allow these lines to 
be cancelled easily by the assured when 
a greater interest displayed in them 


would make the lines remain on the} 
books. i 

If all local agents would only take th 
protection they are offering as a tryy 
and a responsibility there would be 
little difficulty in making all of they 
specialty line enthusiasts as a part ¢ 
that protection. 

Summary 

When the agent has been convince 
that there is a real possibility in th 
specialty lines for him and his agen 
the problem simplifies itself into hoy 
they can be most effectively sold jy 
his community. 

1, The agent should first study oye 
the various lines deciding in his ow 
mind, with the advice of a trusted con 
pany representative the specialty line 
that he can sell to the largest number 
ot his clients. In other words the ager) 
will be in a better position than an 
one else to know the needs of his ow 
clients and the most promising way t 
approach them. . 

2. The agent should enlist every op 
in his office to suggest and devise , 
means of selling the specialty lines { 
every prospect in his locality. 

3. If the agent places a map of his 
territory before him and marks of 
every location that should carry one o 
more of the specialty lines and then js 
not satisfied until he has made a cap. 
vass of each of these prospects, the re 
sults will surprise him. Incidentally , 
canvass of this kind, if carried out i 
an effective way systematically, wouli 
surprise anyone and prove at the sam 
time that the specialty lines are th 
real future of the fire insurance busi: 
ness. 





WATER DAMAGE POLICIES 

Water damage insurance has not been 
widely developed and still it has many 
very valuable uses. 
tection should be added to the agents’ 
side-line kit. Concerning the hazards 
that water damage policies cover ani 
the classes of persons who are the best 
prospects, the Aetna says: Under i 
water damage policy, the assured maj 
procure indemnity against loss from 
water or steam from the _ following 
sources: 

1. Plumbing system (not 
automatic sprinkler system). 

2. Plumbing tanks (supplying plumb 
ing system). 

3. Steam or hot water heating pipes 
and radiators. 

4. Elevator tanks and cylinders. 

5. Stand pipes for fire hose. 

6. Roofs, leaders and spouting. 

7. Rain or snow driven or admitted 
through broken or open windows and 
skylights. 

Owners or tenants of dwellings rep 
resent a class of prospects to whom 
water damage insurance can be sold il 
much larger volume than at present. 

For insurance purposes-a dwelling is 
a building occupied by one family, or b) 
not more than two families. Water dal: 
age insurance may be written on col: 
tents only, or on building only, or di 
vided into two specific amounts, or may 
be written blanket on contents an 
building. 


including 


The public is for the most part it 
different to the need of burglary insur 
ance. It is up to the agents, the mel 
who come in contact with the public, t 
educate them. 





A few winter hazards: Slipping 0 
icy pavements, asphyxiation, burns, 
freezing, ice and snow, bricks falliné, 
automobiles skidding, and collisions. 


Don’t put it off to tomorrow. At 


other agent might be on the job. 


This variety of pro } 
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How a $500,000 U. & O. Line Was Sold 





By C. H. SMITH, Assistant General Agent, Western Department, Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 





This article is quoted by permission of 
the “Hartford Agent,” a house organ 
published and copyrighted in the interest 
of the Two Hartfords at Hartford, Conn. 

The fire at the plant of the Jones 
Furniture Company taught Agent Con- 
ner something of the value of Business 
Interruption insurance that he was not 
soon to forget. He decided that if the 
Jones plant needed this coverage sO 
badly, every established business in 
Big Falls was equally in need of it. He 
realized that there was many a pros- 
pect simply waiting for an intelligent 
solicitation and a careful presentation 
of the value of a Hartford Business In- 
terruption policy. le studied carefully 
a booklet that the Hartford had sent 
him, describing in detail the “workings” 
of this form of insurance and resolved 
to tackle the best prospect in town on 
the following morning. This concern 
was the Big Falls Reed Furniture Com- 
pany and the individual that Mr. Con- 
ner planned to see was Mr. W. H. Flem- 
ing, the president. 

The Conner Agency already had the 
fire insurance on the plant and so Mr. 
Conner simpiy the President’s 
permission to make a brief inspection. 
He did not tell Mr. Fleming that he 
was interested in applying Business In- 
terruption Insurance to the risk. 


asked 


As he walked through the plant Mr. 
Conner made mental notes of the va- 
rious conditions which seemed to him 
to be vital to the operation of the fac- 
tory. He found for one thing that the 
reed used as raw stock was stored in a 
warehouse at one end of the property 
and that adjoining this was a building 
that contained a machine used to split 
the reed. Other conditions did not dif- 
fer from those found in the usual fur- 
niture factory and included such opera- 
tions as wood-working and _ finishing. 
The motors throughout the plant were 
driven by a current obtained from a 
generator in the power house. The 
plates on these machines indicated that 
the generator and the motors were 
“polyphase,” thirty cycle machines. 


Business Should Be Insured 


The inspection completed, Mr. Con- 
ner returned to Mr. Fleming’s office. 
“I’ve been much interested in this little 
inspection,” he said, “and I find that 
on the whote the plant is in good shape. 
However, I have been impressed with 
the thought that your business should 
be insured as well as your buildings and 
their contents. Here you have a fac- 
tory that is making money for you, but 
this business of yours is just as much 
in danger by fire and by windstorm, for 
that matter, as is the plant itself. 
Here, let me tell you what I mean. 
Suppose you have a fire as your insur- 
ance now stands. I would, naturally, 
have an adjuster on the spot at once 


and you would receive prompt settle- 
ment from the insurance company, but 
then what would happen? You would 
al once begin to lose money because of 
the fact that your business would be 
at a standstill and you would have no 
income to cover a great many 
sary expenses.” 

Mr. Fleming at once broke in, “But 
1 am carrying fire insurance and ought 
to be fully protected. We have never 
had and I never heard of any 
one carrying this additional insurance 
that you are talking about.” 

“That is just it,” said Mr. Conner, 
“you have never had a fire and for that 
very reason you do not realize that you 
are only partially insured. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I should have brought this 
matter to your attention before but I 
did not fully realize the importance of 
it myself until the Jones Furniture 
Company fire. Mr. Jones himself called 
my attention to the fact that because 
ct his forced shut-down he would make 
no profit and would have difficulty in 
finding money to cover necessary ex- 
penses. 

When a Fire Stops Operations 

“This situation made me realize that 
Rusiness Insurance 


neces- 


a fire 


is just as neces- 
sary as regular fire insurance. Take 
your own factory, for example. Sup- 


pose a fire stops your operations. At 
once your normal earnings have been 
cut off, but your expenses have not 
stopped by any means. Of course, you 
won’t have to buy raw stock and will 
not need power to run your machines. 
You may let some of your help go and 
you will not have to pay your compen- 
sation insurance premium. Perhaps 
there will be other expenses that will 
stop, but on the other hand your own 
salary must continue as well as that 
of your other officials, your sales man- 
eger, superintendent, foremen, your 
salesmen on the road, skilled labor, 
bookkeepers, electrician, and your sten- 
ographer. If you do not continue to 
pay these people, you will certainly 
have a difficult time starting operations 
when the wheels are once more ready 
to move. 

“In addition to these salaries you will 
have to pay local, state and federal 
taxes, interest on your indebtedness 
and I feel sure that you will consider 
it necessary to continue your advertis- 
ing contract. You will be obliged to 
continue paying insurance premiums on 
any part of your plant left undamaged 
Ly the fire and to employ a watchman 
and engineer to care for and properly 
heat that portion. You haven’t a cent 
coming in to pay these expenses and in 
addition you are losing the profit that 
you would normally have made. 

“This Business Interruption insurance 
that I am talking about will care for all 
of these items so that you will be just 


as well off from the standpoint of profit 
as you would have been if the fire or 
windstorm had not interfered with your 
business. Your stockholders will re- 
ceive their dividends in spite of the dis- 
aster and for this reason | feel sure 
that they would be heartily in favor of 
carrying this protection.” 

Didn’t Think Total Loss Possible 

Mr. Fleming had listened very atten- 
tively but interrupted to say, “I can 
see that some people need this insur- 
ance that you are talking about, but our 
plant is under excellent fire protection, 
is sprinklered and is sub-divided by fire. 
walls. We couldn’t possibly suffer a 
total loss and I don’t feel that our busi- 
ness is likely to be interrupted by fire.” 

But this is where Mr, Conner’s brief 
inspection proved its value. “T have 
just been through your plant,” he said, 
“and [| noticed several places where I 
am quite sure that a fire would necessi- 
tate a complete shut-down for a consid- 
erable period of time, even though it 
might burn but a small part of the fac- 
tory. For example, where do you get 
that reed that you use and how long 
would it take to obtain a new supply?” 

“Why,” said Mr. Fleming, “of course 
it would bother us if that reed were 
destroyed at certain times. It comes 
from Asia and has to be shipped 
through San Francisco. We keep a 
good supply on hand and order it well 
in advance, but if we had just received 
a shipment it would probably be sev- 
eral months before we could obtain a 
new supply.” 

“Of course, you have all that reed in 
one building,” said the agent, “and a 
fire there would probably eat up the 
entire supply. And then, how about 
that machine that you use to split the 
reed? Suppose that were put out of 
commission by a fire. There is certain- 
ly no plant in this vicinity that manu- 
factures such a machine and with rail- 
road facilities as they are now, this 
might mean a shut-down for several 
months. 

“You have all of your wood-working 
machines in one section of the building. 
There is another hazard and further- 
more every one of your machines is 
driven by motors which depend upon 
your power house for current. If the 
power house should burn you would 
have to wait for new boilers, engines 
and dynamos, as well as rebuild the 
building itself, 

“Naturally, you don’t think that there 
is much likelihood of your plant burn- 
ing. No manufacturer does. But right 
at the present time there are three or 
four danger spots out in the shop that 
I have noticed and will tell you about 
later, and other hazards are liable to 
spring up at any time. Now, I believe 
that you are just as anxious to protect 
your business from financial loss as you 


—_——... 
<n 





are your property and you will admit 
that 1 have shown you what a serioys 
loss a relatively small fire could cage, 
Although I have mentioned only the 
reed storehouse, your reed-splitting ma. 
chine, the wood-working section and th 
power house, the chances are that ther 
are other spots that would be as open 
to attack.” 
Points Out Defects 
Mr. Fleming had been making notes 
and at this point he stopped Mr. Con. 
ner, saying, “I will grant that some ot 
your points are very good. At certain 
times the destruction of our reed might 
suspend business for six months or 
more and the reed-splitting machine jg 
of special construction and I am not 
just sure how long it would take to re. 
place it. The same is true of many of 
our wood-working machines but our 
power house would not hold us up very 
long. Power could be obtained from 
the public service power station and 
in the winter we might put up a tempo. 
rary boiler and heat the plant. What 
about those hazardous conditions that 
you said now exist in our property?” 
“On the third floor,” replied the agent, 
“near one of the saws the electric wir. 
ing is in such shape that it might at 
any time throw a spark into the saw- 
dust and cause a bad blaze. Some of 
your extinguishers are in such _ places 
that they couldn’t possibly be service 
able in case of a sudden fire. There 
is a fire-door up on the third floor that 
is wedged in such a way that it would 
be of no service at all and there are 
half a dozen places where better house- 
keeping would remove danger spots. 
“And,” continued the agent, “I think 
you will find you are wrong about con- 
necting up with the public service 
power station, Mr. Fleming. For one 
thing, your motors are all polyphase 
motors and the public station has no 
polyphase current in this section of the 
town. It cannot supply the current as 
if runs out lighting wires of single 
phase only. Furthermore, your motors 
are all thirty cycle, while the public 
service current is generated at sixty 
cycle. In order to use it you would 
have to install all new motors, a rotary 
converter or frequency changer, any 
of which would necessitate several 
months’ delay. When I started investi- 
gating the matter of Business Insurance 
I looked into this point so that I could 
be in a position to tell my customers 
just how they stood on the question of 
buying current outside of their own 
plant.” 
Mr. Fleming scratched his head. 
“IT must admit that you seem to know 
what you are talking about. I will see 
that my general manager takes care of 
those danger spots that you mentioned.” 
“How Much Will It Cost?” 
“Suppose we figure out the amount of 
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Business Insurance you should carry, 
Mr. Fleming.” 

“Why, I don’t believe that I care to 
do that now,” replied the president. “It 
isn’t a question yet of how much we 
ought to carry. It is a question as to 
whether we should carry any at all. 
What will it cost us?” 

“IT would first like to help you figure 
out the amount,” replied Mr. Conner, 
“as it will give you a much better idea 
of what the proposition is.” Mr. Flem- 
ing shook his head, but the agent con- 
tinued, “I have not had a rate made. I 
know that because of the reed and the 
reed-splitting machine it will be higher 
than your regular fire insurance rate. 
It will probably cost you about $1 per 
$100 to carry Business Insurance cov- 
ering both fire and windstorm hazards.” 

“You have given me something en- 
tirely new to think about,” said the 
executive, “and I must confess that the 
matter interests me. You have shown 
me the possibility of a heavy loss, 
which apparently is not insured in any 
way. Nevertheless, I shall have to talk 
it over with the other officials of the 
company. If you have any printed in- 
formation on this subject, it will help us 
consider the matter. You might leave 
it and come in later and ‘talk about it 
again.” 

“T think I know your business fairly 
well,” replied the agent, “as I have had 
your insurance for several years and I 
would say as a rough guess that you 
should carry at least $450,000. That 
will give you $1,500 insurance on each 
day. That is probably less than your 
daily loss would be. Let me bind $450,- 
000 for you and hold it under binder un- 
til you talk it over and go carefully 
into your books to determine how much 
you should carry. Then, if a fire or 
windstorm should come in the mean- 
time, you would be at least partially 
protected. I have seen so many cases 
where losses occur while people are 
‘thinking about it’ and I strongly recom- 
mend handling the matter in this way.” 

Mr. Fleming hesitated to make a de- 
cision and the agent continued, “Here, 
I will leave with you a pamphlet issued 
by the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany called ‘How to Determine the 
Amount of Business Interruption Insur- 
ance to Carry.’ This will show you 
very clearly what is covered under their 
Business Insurance policy and will let 
you do a little figuring. In the mean- 
time I shall find out the exact rates and 
when I return to write this protection 
for you I shall be able to tell you just 
how much it will cost you. Suppose I 
call the day after tomorrow at ten 
o’clock, 

“No, that will not be satisfactory,” 
said Mr. Fleming, “as I am going away 
for two or three days and some of the 
other officials may be away during the 
coming week. Suppose you make it a 
week from today at this time.” 

Here’s a Good Letter 

This was agreed upon and after leav. 
ing the pamphlet, Mr. Conner returned 
to his office and immediately wrote the 
following letter as a reminder of his 
visit and his future appointment. 

We were discussing this morning the advis- 
ability of insuring your business as well as 
your property. Let me outline a few facts 


regarding this form of protection. 
Consider the following statement carefully. 


A fire that would destroy your building o1 
cripple your equipment ate OY also destroy or 
cripple your business. 

Vestruction ot your building by fire means 
that you not only have to erect a new build 
ing but must also give immediate attention 
to what was once a healthy business, make 
arrangements to conserve all that you can 
and be in a position to start operations again 
when you can repair the damage done by the 
fire. 

Your entire earnings have been cut off. The 
age that you have been expecting are gone. 

ut this is not the only loss. Your expenses 
have not stopped. You must continue to pay 
sfiaries of managers, superintendents, fore- 
men, skilled labor, interest on indebtedness 
taxes, the cost of advertising contracts and 
other obligations that cannot be canceled. 

You should be as deeply interested in pro- 
tecting your business by insurance as in insur- 
ing your buildings. am enclosing a_ folder 
telling how to determine the amount of Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance that you should 
carry. It will give you a clear idea of how 
this kind of a policy “‘works.” This agency is 
in a position to place this insurance in the 
well-known Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
and from this great national organization you 
can expect the best of service. 

Will you please give this matter your care- 
ful consideration? It is of the utmost import- 
ance to the security of the splendid company 
of which you are president. You wil] re- 
member that I am to see you next Thursday 
morning at ten o’clock, fully prepared to write 
you a policy and give you immediate pro- 
tection. 

Mr. Conner enclosed with his letter 
another copy of the pamphlet, “How to 
Determine the Amount of Business In- 
terruption Insurance to Carry,” so that 
his prospect would have one in case 
he mislaid the one that had been left 


with him. 


“You Wouldn’t Let Me Forget It” 

A week passed and as the Hartford 
agent entered Mr. Fleming’s office he 
said, “I hope that you have had an op- 
portunity to consider Business Insur- 
ance and realize how far it would go 
toward helping you out of trouble.” 

“T certainly have. You wouldn’t let 
me forget it. I have taken the matter 
up with the executives of the company 
and we have gone over our books and 
listed our expenses last year, as sug- 
gested by your folder. We know how 
much we paid for materials and sup- 
plies and haven’t bothered to take up 
each month separately as our business 
runs practically uniform throughout the 
year. We find, however, that in all 
probability our earnings this year will 
run 10% higher than last, with the same 
10% increase in the cost of materials 
and supplies. Our expenses will vary 
but little from last year’s schedule.” 

“Then you should add 10% to your 
last year’s figures for your earnings 
and 10% for your materials and sup- 
plies,” said Mr. Conner. “In this way 
you can determine your gross profits 
and proceed to calculate your Business 
Interruption Insurance value by the 
method shown in the pamphlet.” 

“That is exactly what we have done. 
We thought that that was the proper 
method to insure our business for the 
coming year and that, of course, is what 
we would do if we bought this kind 
of a policy. We find on this basis that 
we would need $510,000. What is the 
rate?” 

“Your rates,” said Mr. Conner, “will 
be .784 for fire and .252 for windstorm. 
So $510,000 will cost you $5,283.60 per 
year for both policies.” 

“That sounds very high to me,” said 
the president. “This is something new 
and I am not entirely sure that we want 
to pay that much additional premium. 
That is a lot of money and we dislike 
to spend it at this time.” 

“It may seem like a lot of money to 
you now,” replied the agent, “but it is 
nothing compared to the loss you would 
sustain if you were out of business for 
six or eight months. By your own fig- 
ures you would lose $1,700 a day and 
when the third day was over you would 
have your premium back. With your 
factory idle six months (this might eas- 
ily occur with the destruction of your 
reed warehouse, for example), the loss 
would be $255,000 and when you con- 
sider this, the expenditure of $5,283.60 
to protect your stockholders’. dividend 
for a period of one year is a_very small 
amount. You can hardly afford, as 
president of the company, to endanger 
these dividends.” 

The president tapped his desk with 
his pencil. “If you would stop talking 
about dividends and stop sending let. 


ters and folders that keep these divi- 
dends continually in my mind, I might 
be able to turn you down, but I guess 
you are right. Your argument that our 
business is valuable to us certainly can- 
not be contradicted and you have shown 
us that we have taken some pretty big 
chances. I guess we can make our 
money in the furniture business bet- 
ter than in the insurance business and 
you can write us a policy from today 
for $510,000, for one year, against both 


ita 
fire and tornado. We don’t want to be 
caught with a bad loss on our hangs 
and no insurance to cover it.” 

Mr. Conner thanked him and afte 
a few friendly remarks, returned to his 
office, took standard use and occupancy 
forms from his supplies, filled them oy; 
and attached them to standard fire an; 
tornado policies. He then complete; 
the policies, realizing that he had done 
a real job of selling and had further 
more done his client a real service, 





Leasehold Insurance 


(Continued from page 5) 


$200,000 being treated as advance rent- 
al and a leasehold policy was issued, 
which in the event of the cancellation 
of the lease would pay the lessee and 
enable him to protect his credit. 
An Interest That Is Insurable 

Generally speaking, if a lessee may 
sustain a loss as a result of the can- 
cellation of his lease—either loss of 
profits due to the enhancement in val- 
ue of the premises he occupies or sub- 
lets, or the loss of money he has spent 
on the property or in payment of rent 
—there is an interest which is insur- 


able; and once such an interest has 
been established, the ‘underwriter 
then takes under consideration the 


various factors present in order to de- 
termine the desirability of the line. Of 
course the usual underwriting consid- 
erations have to be given to the physi- 
cal aspects of the risk, and if those 
are satisfactory, his next questions 
come along in about this order: What 
are the chances that the lease will be 
cancelled in accordance with its terms 
as a result of fire? Does the lease 
contain any provision with respect to 
cancellation by fire? If not, what ara 
the laws concerning the breaking or 
canceling of a lease by fire in the ab- 
sence of such an agreement? If the 
lease does contain a stipulation, what 
is it? 

A lease that stipulates for cancel- 
lation in the event of destruction of 
the building is looked on with favor. 
One that provides for cancellation in 
the event of untenantability is not so 
satisfactory but is generally accept- 
able. One that may be cancelled if 
the repairs cannot be made within six- 
ty or ninety days or one that may be 
eancelled at the option of the lessor is 
unsatisfactory at the usual rates. One 
with no fire clause at all may be sat- 
isfactory and generally would be in 
New York, where the statute touching 
on this question reads as follows: 

“When Tenant May Surrender 

Premises. Where any building, 

which is leased or occupied, is 

destroyed or so injured by the ele- 
ments, or any other cause as to 
be untenantable, and unfit for oc- 
cupancy, and no express agree- 
ment to the contrary has been 
made in writing, the lessee or oc- 
cupant may, if the destruction or 
injury occurred without his fault 
or neglect, quit and surrender pos- 
session of the leasehold premises, 
and of the land so leased or occu- 
pied; and he is not liable to pay 
to the lessor or owner, rent for ~ 
the time subsequent to the surren- 
der.” 

If when the form is complete the 
prospect is that the company will not 
sustain a total loss under the policy 
unless the property sustains a heavy 
damage or total destruction, the in- 
surance is likely to be acceptable to 
the company, but when the conditions 
are such that a partial damage to the 
building is likely to cause a total loss 
under the leasehold policy, the busi- 
ness is not considered worthwhile at 
the regular rates. When the interest 
has been determined and the risk is 


found acceptable both from its physi. 
cal aspects and as to the condition: 
of the lease, the parties interesgte; 
are ready to draft the form. 

Factors Present When Form Is Drawn 


There are certain factors which are 
present in most of the forms drawn. 
First, the policy is usually written for 
the whole amount of leasehold inter 
est; that is, under a lease showing a 
$2,500 profit per annum with ten years 
to run before expiration the insuranca 
would be written for a sum which jn. 
vested at 6 per cent would provide 
$25,000 over the ten year term. The 
policy is usually subject to a clause re. 
ducing the insurance at a _ specified 
rate a month. The premium is figured 
on the average amount at risk during 
the term of the insurance, and in most 
forms clauses are inserted to cover 
partial losses which may be sustained 
by the lessee through inability to col. 
lect profit during the period of repairs 
where he may be obliged to remit rent 
to his sub-tenants. 

Losses Not Difficult To Adjust 

As a rule, losses unier this form are 
not difficult of adjustment, because 
this class of business usually requires 
and receives in the company offices 
the attention of some experienced un- 
derwriting head and the forms are gen- 
erally comprehensive and readily un- 
derstandable. 

To go back to the beginning of this 
article, it is a class of insurance which 
cannot be handled at all by agents 
who are careless, indifferent or who 
are unwilling to give it attention, but 
it is a class which does keenly inter- 
est the alert, brainy agent who is con- 
stantly getting more than just dol- 
lars and cents out of this business of 
ours and who usually puts more of 
himself into it than could be paid for 
with money alone. 





HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 

The Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford has issued a valuable folder 
telling agents how to sell household 
furniture insurance. It consists of the 
sales arguments and sales plans which 
will put this line over, and includes 4 
chart which tells the entire story in 4 
nutshell, or rather at a glance. ; 

The man who resolves to make his 
life count first sets his mark, says M.A. 
Bednarich, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He 
doesn’t do it with indifference, sayiDé, 
perhaps, “I will try,” and “I hope to 
win,” but he goes to work whole-heatt: 
edly, for he knows there is no thing 
person to keep him back except him 
self. 





SILENT SALESMEN 

In discussing posters or “silent sales 
men” the North British & Mercantile, 
in one of its circulars, says: ‘Nobody 
keeps the postman out. Let Uncle Sam 
get your first interview. These silent 
salesmen are for your use to increase 
and diversify your business.” Amoné 
the enclosures are folders on tourist 
floater, auto, rain, winstorm, fire, 
rental value, water damage, sprinkler 
leakage, strike, trip transit, mail pack 
age and other covers. 
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Marine Policies Explained for Fire Agents 











The chart shown on this page has 
been devised by Appleton & Cox, Inc., 
one of the leading ocean and inland 
marine insurance agencies in this city, 
to illustrate simply and clearly the 
many kinds of coverage under marine 
policies to fire insurance agents and 
others not intimately acquainted with 
the intricacies of marine insurance. 
This chart has been exhibited success- 
fully at several conventions of export- 
ers and shipping men. Appleton & Cox, 
Inc., underwrite for the following com- 
panies: United States Lloyds, North 
River, United States Fire, Royal Ex- 
change, Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia, Indemnity Mutual Marine, Ltd., 
Tokio Marine & Fire, Agricultural, Mil- 
waukee Mechanics, London & Scottish, 
and the Western Assurance. 

To the average fire insurance agent 
the business of marine insurance has 
always been an enigma. It has been 
something, he has assumed without ar- 
gument, beyond his jurisdiction as a 
producer. And yet the fire agent often 
has a golden opportunity to secure for 
his company an ocean or inland marine 
account, yielding a good volume of pre- 
mium income, from manufacturers or 
exporters located within his own com- 
munity. It was with the purpose of 
listing briefly the kinds of protection 
that a marine policy offers that Apple- 
ton & Cox analyzed total loss, general 
average, and particular average protec- 
tion into their component parts, and 
likewise listed several other varieties 
of coverage commonly written by mar- 
ine underwriters. 

One of the best descriptions of points 
of difference between fire and marine 
policies that has come to our attention 
was written by Sir Douglas Owen, a 
Britisher, as a lecture delivered before 
the Insurance Institute of London. 

Marine a Valued Policy 

What is the essential point of dif- 
ference between the fire policy and the 
marine policy? I should say, says Sir 
Douglas, that whereas under a fire in- 
surance policy no one is entitled to 
claim more than the actual amount of 
his loss, the actual value in a marine 
insurance is practically beside the ques- 
tion. Take the case of a shipment of 
wool or cotton. The sanguine shipper 
believes or supposes that the market is 
likely to go up, and that, though the 
value of the goods on shipment may be 
$500, when they get to market they will 
be worth $700 or $800, and for that sum 
he insures. The market does not go 
up; it may even go down. The ship 
goes ashore and breaks up just outside 
her destination, and though it is indis- 


putable that if the goods had arrived 
they would only have fetched $500, per- 
haps not so much, the shipper is en- 
titled to receive the full $700 or $800 
insured. 

The marine insurance policy, ninety- 
nine times out of one hundred, is what 
is called a “valued policy”; the value 
is admitted in the policy, and in the ab- 
sence of mistakes, fraud, or of over- 
insurance so gross as to amount to con- 
cealment of a material fact, this value, 
or declaration, cannot be questioned. 
The broad, operating factor I take to be 
this, that the property insured against 
fire is as a rule in the power and pos- 
session of the owner, and if he chooses 


ance had its beginning—and a shipment, 
when it arrives at its destination, may 
well be worth a great deal more than 
it was at the time it was put on board; 
and merchants are allowed to insure 
accordingly. This, I think, is perhaps 
the chief of the many ways in which 
marine insurance differs from fire in- 
surance. It means that in the marine 
policy the value of the property is defi- 
nitely fixed on the signing of the con- 
tract. The market may climb to the 
hills or it may dip to the hollow; a total 
loss of the goods may be a bit of bad 
luck for the assured (this happens but 
very seldom) or it may be to his un- 
disguised good fortune; he gets the ex- 
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to set fire to it he can do so with no 
physical risk to himself and with the 
belief that the fire will destroy all the 
evidences of his dishonest act. There- 
fore it would be contrary to the public 
interest and safety to let a man stand 
to make a profit under his fire policy. 
Moral Hazard Differences 
Property at sea is in a different posi- 
tion. It is ordinarily in the charge of 
independent people who have no pecun- 
iary interest in it, and who cannot de- 
stroy it without at the same time im- 
periling their own lives and the lives of 
all on board. Then there is another 
reason, that voyages sometimes take 
long—though nothing like so long now 
as in the old days, when marine insur- 


act sum assured, no more and no less, 
in either event. 

I may perhaps mention another point 
ot difference, though it only occasion- 
ally takes effect. The amount of your 
fire insurance policy is the outside 
amount of your liability. Not so with 
the marine policy. Take the case of an 
insurance, as it is expressed, “on hull,” 
that is to say, on the ship herself as 
distinguished from the cargo. Shortly 
after sailing, the ship, by her own bad 
navigating, is heavily damaged by colli- 
sion. She puts into port and is re- 
paired and the underwriters pay the 
bill. She may get into other trouble 
after sailing and again incur repairs, 
and the underwriters are liable for that, 


too. Finally, she goes ashore at her 
destination and breaks up; or is totally 
destroyed by fire; and the underwriters 
are liable for the whole sum originally 
insured, without any deduction for the 
previous payments. 

Meaning of “With Average” 

A marine insurance policy “with av- 
erage” has a very different meaning 
from a fire policy so effected. The pri- 
mary marine insurance meaning of 
“average” is damage; partial loss; 
charges. Marine insurance claims are 
either for loss—meaning total loss—or 
average, meaning a loss which is not 
total. Sea water damage is known as 
“particular average’—and marine in- 
surances on cargo are either “free of 
particular average,” which means that 
the owner of the goods runs his own 
risk as regards sea damage; or “with 
average,” which means that if the goods 
are sea damaged he can recover under 
the policy. For a “with average” policy 
the premium is rather higher, varying 
according to the degree of susceptibility 
to damage. 

If the goods had arrived undamaged 
they would have realized $100, but be- 
ing sea damaged, they only fetched $80. 
There you have a depreciation that is 
called a particular average of 20%—an 
injury or “average” to the particular 
goods as distinguished from injury or 
“average” to the combined or general 
interest. That particular average of 
20% has to be applied to the insured 
value. We have just seen that insur- 
ances on goods are either “with aver- 
age,” in which cases the underwriters 
run the risk of sea damage, or “free of 
particular average”’—shortly known as 
F. P. A.—in which the risk of sea dam- 
age is borne by the assured. 

Now here comes an interesting and 
important exception in the F. P. A. pol- 
icy. The insurance is F. P. A. “unless 
the ship be stranded, sunk or burnt.” 
There are refinements of this exception, 
but we can confine ourselves to the 
first, that of stranding, as typical of the 
rest. If the ship be stranded, the fact, 
as it is technically said, “lets in the av- 
erage”’—that is, it converts the policy 
into a “with average” insurance. What 
is stranding? A stranding is a ground- 
ing, as distinguished from a striking. 
Ii may only be for a minute or two, 
but if the ship is unmistakably aground 
and held fast, she is technically strand- 
ed, even though she may become re- 
leased in a minute or two. But the 
grounding, to constitute a legal strand- 
ing, must be unforeseen and accidental 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Right and Wrong Sales Talks 


By J. L. Cunningham, Chairman, Glens Falls Insurance Company 


Here are a couple of contrasted 
ways of soliciting insurance: 

Mr. He is a hesitating, irresolute, 
dubitant, but gentlemanly agent. 

Mr. Us represents a younger office, 
but is building it up by systematic, en- 
ergetic methods. 

Mr. Him is a busy, snappy and a 
somewhat brusque and sarcastic man- 
ufacturer. 


Enter Mr. He. “Good morning, Mr. 


Him. Guess it’s going to stop rain- 
ing.” 

Mr. Him. “Yes, it always has. Be 
seated.” 


Mr. He takes a chair, fumbled with 
his hat and remained silent, waiting 
Mr. Him’s convenience. 

Him. “Is this a pleasure 
He?” 

He. “Not wholly so. I have called 
to talk with you about what you may 
think is selfish on my part, but I hope 


call, Mr. 





Him. 
it about 


“You called sometime ago. Is 
the same thing that you did 
not finally mention then?’ 

He. “You seemed much 
then and I don’t remember whether 
you excused yourself or whether——” 

Him. “Guess there are other things 
pertaining to that call that you do not 
remember.” 

He. “Perhaps, but you know that 
I'm in the insurance business, and—” 

Him. *Yes, Ive heard so,” picking 
up a fresh bundle of papers with in- 
dications of impatience. 

He. “I @on’t want to be a bore and 
as I have some running around to do 


this morning and you seem so busy, 
I guess——” 
Him. “I’m always busy. Don’t let 


me detain you.” 

Office boy brings in a callers card. 

Him, to office boy: “Tell the gentle- 
man I'll see him right now.” 

He. “I guess I better call some oth- 
er time. Pardon my interruption of 
your work.” 

Him. “All right. Come next 
when I]l be out of town. 
Mr. He.” 

He. “Good morning. 

Mr. He, in going out, meets Mr. Us 
of Us & Co., his active competitor, go- 
ing in. 


wesk 
100d_ bye, 


Enter Mr. Us 


Enter Mr. Us. 

“Good morning, Mr. 
you will be interested 
to say to you.” 

Him. “Many make 
thinking that what 
must interest others.” 

Us. “Yes, and often it is the oth- 
ers who make a mistake in not being 
interested. I’ve spent some time in 
trying to make my call personally in- 
teresting to you-—” 

Him. “I am more busy some days 


Him. I believe 
in what I want 


a mistake in 
interests them 


than others and today is one of the 
some.” 
Us. “This is not one of my idle 


days either, but why waste time men- 
tioning it. We should never be so 
busy as to neglect important matters 
that concern us. Now you are paying 
for a large line of fire insurance and 
we are thankful for the couple of pol- 
icies you have given our office, but—”’ 
Him. “Just as I  supposed—you 
want more. I must refer you to the 
office having charge of our insurance.” 
Mr. Him. “Our office has chargs of 
our two policies and I am telling you 
that, right now, technically, you have 
not a dollar of valid fire insurance.” 


Him. “Mr. Us, do you mean to say 
that——” 
Us. “Hold on, let me tell you why. 


You are making repairs and improve- 


occupied 





ments more extensive and covering 
more time than permitted by your pol- 
iciés, and, further, you have installed 
an auxiliary gasoline engine in your 
plant and are storing a supply of gas- 
oline, both additional hazards needing 
policy recognition.” 


Him. “These things have surely 
been overlooked. There hag _ been 
carelessness. I'll call up——” 


Us. “So far as our policies are con- 
cerned, I have brought the necessary 
endorsements with a memorandum of 

















COL. J. L. CUNNINGHAM 


the extra premium for the extra haz- 
ard.” 


Him. “Thank you. I appreciate 


Us. “Pardon me while I mention a 
couple of other matters pertaining to 
your insurance. I find from a careful 
estimate that under the co-insurance 
or rate-reducing clause in your poli- 
cies and considering the present high 
cost of building and of machinery, you 
are, your own self, carrying about one- 
third of your fire hazard, because of 


your under insurance to cost of re- 
placement, which I presume is not 
your intention.” 

Him. “Certainly not. I want quite 
full protection!” 

Us. “Just one other matter, if you 
please.” 

Him. “Go on, am getting interest- 
ed.” 


Us. “By constructing a fire wall be- 
tween the smaller size, much less val- 
uable and most hazardous part of the 
main building and the larger, much 
more valuable and less hazardous part, 
you will not only make a saving in rate 
on the more hazardous part, but a 
large reduction in the insurance cost 
on the larger, less hazardous part, and, 
best of all, you will reduce, if not eli- 
minate the chance of a fire wiping 
out the chief building of your plant. 
Now, I have brought with me and will 
leave for your deliberate consideration 
a diagram, or plan, for this improve- 
ment, with a reliable estimate of its 
cost and of the insurance rate after 
completion; also a computation show- 








AUDIBLE PRAISES 

“The opportunity to hear their 
praises sung while alive is not given to 
many men,” says the New Haven Jour- 
nal-Courier, whereupon F. P. A. in the 
New York World comments: “ The 
opportunity to hear them, however, is 
enormously increased under those con- 
ditions.” 


ing how soon the lessened cost of your 
insurance will pay for the fire wall. 
Think this over at your convenience.” 

Him. “I will do so and do it prompt- 
ly. You are giving me a new insur- 
ance experience, for generally agents 


don’t seem to be interested after de. 


livering policies and collecting premi. 


ums—till renewal time.” 

Us. “We think we should keep our 

clients’ interests in mind and give 
them a continual service, as far as we 
” 
“Please drop in day after to. 
morrow morning and we'll take up the 
whole matter and probably to our mu. 
tual advantage.” 


Us. “All right, I’ll do 80. Good 
morning.” 
Him. “Thank you. Good morning,” 

















Some Correspondence About | 
Riot and Civil Commotion | 








Some interesting points about riot 
and civil commotion insurance are 
covered in some correspondence pre- 
sented herewith, the writers being an 
agent of the Home in the south, the 
assured and the company. 

The first letter is that of 
sured written when he returned 
policy. He said: 

Gentlemen: I return herewith my 
policy covering riot and civil commo- 
tion. 

Confirming our personal 
tion, I have been 


the as- 
the 


conversa- 
informed that it is 
practically impossible to collect on 
this type of policy. For instance, I 
would like to know if it is necessary 
to prove riot or civil commotion be- 
fore such collection could be made and 
whether or not we would be indemni- 
fied in case some individual, or indi- 
viduals. might secure access to our 
property and seriously damage it to 
sabotage, such as has oceurred in 
times past; for instance, destruction 
to toilet facilities by acid, destruction 
of machinery, both large and small, by 
inserting small pieces of iron or nuts 
in the gears and other moving parts 
where it could not be discovered, all 
of which plainly might be termed ga- 
botage. 

What I have in mind is the ques- 
tion which faces a property such as 
ours where an individual might do us 
serious damage through some other 
type of destruction, other than explo- 
sion of those. covered under the head- 
ing of riot and civil commotion? 

The second letter, from the 
to the company, reads: 

rentlemen: Referring to the above 
policy we have had several discussions 
with Mr. Smith, the insured, and we 
are today in receipt of the policy re- 
turned for cancellation, together with 
his letter enclosed. 

For some unknown reason he ap- 
pears to think that this form of insur- 
ance is one that would be difficult to 
collect under in case of trouble. Our 
experience has been rather’ limited 
with this insurance and hencs we were 
at a disadvantage in the discussion. 

You will note that his letter par- 
ticularly covers sabotage, and while 
we are inclined to think that this does 
not make such coverage, yet, if in- 
jury were done to his plant as a result 
of a grudge that emanated from the 
strike that they had a year ago, this 
coverage would be effective. 

However, we are herewith enclosing 
his communication, and would thank 
you to reply to same in detail. We 
control the entire line of the**** com- 
pany, and of course desire in every 
way to meet its requirements. 


agent 


This Is The Company’s Reply 


Gentlemen: Re Riot and Civil Com- 
motion Coverage. 

Our underwriting department has 
referred your inquiry of the 4th in- 
stant to us and we are pleased to ex- 


press a definite opinion with respect 
to the letter from the President and 
General Manager of the **** Company 
to you, dated August 3rd, 1923. 


Mr. Smith is quite right in assuming 
that our policy will not cover any dam- 
age whatever which might be class. 
ified under the head of sabotage, but 
is, as its name would imply, a strict 
and civil commotion cover. 

In order, however, to collect under 
our riot and civil commotion policy it 
is not necessary that proof be furnish- 
ed as to an explosion, as there are 
many other classes of damage or los 
which may be inflicted by a body of 
men legitimately classified as a riot 
or civil commotion. 

We believe that the legal definition 
of a “riot or civil commotion” is the 
“concerted, unlawful act by a body of 
men consisting of three or more in 
damaging property of others.” 

Mr. Smith, no doubt, is laboring un- 
der the misapprehension that in order 
to be able to collect under this policy 
it would be necessary to prove that a 
riot, consisting of several hundred peo- 
ple, had been instrumental in damag- 
ing the property covered, though this 
is not the case, and we may further 
say that wheres there is any element 
of doubt, proof submitted being con- 
clusive, we are invariably inclined, as 
you know, to give our policyholders 
all reasonable benefits thereof. 

In conclusion, the cost of this form 
of insurance is not very considerable 
and we do not see how any large prop- 
ertv, svch as the risk involved in 
this instance, could in justice to the 
interests of their stockholders fail to 
avail themselves of this cover, partic- 
ularly in these very trying times when 
labor conditions are surely anything 
but satisfactory. 





PERSONALITY NOT EVERYTHING 


Much has been written about the so- 
called “Born Salesman,” the person of 
attractive appearance and manner, self 
confident, ready wit and fluent speech, 
who is supposed to put his message over 
through sheer force of personality. Ac 
cording to facts the salesman who lacks 
a particularly charming personality, but 
who makes up for this lack through 
knowledge of the line he has to sell and 
a more careful study of his prospects’ 
interests, is often the one who first 
reaches the goal. 





Insurance is assurance. It is the dif: 
ference between staking one’s money 
on the turn of a card or walking with 
one’s head erect in the certainty of be 
ing protected. 





Disasters happen everywhere. Don't 
fail to sell more accident insurance for 
the protection of your clients and pros 
pects who are now without it. 


November 28, 1923 ' 
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of property owners 


-—the readers of North America advertising 
in more than 46 publications 


N the Saturday Evening Post alone 6,000,000 (a conservative estimate) 
men and women will see this forceful picturization of their insurance 
needs. 6,000,000 readers in one publication—and the North America 
advertises in 46: 
A goodly percentage of these readers are your prospective clients. 


North America advertising is talking to property owners in your 
community—to men engaged in commercial and industrial activities in 
terms of their individual insurance needs. It is selling them 


on the insurance wisdom, the professional integrity and 
the co-operative spirit of the agents who represent the 
North America 


on the comprehensive scope of the protection covered by 
the policies of the Insurance Company of North America 
and the Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


on the Insurance Company of North America and its 
131-year record of met obligations. 


Identify your organization with the Insurance Company of North 
America and this advertising will sell you and your insurance service to 
the insurance prospects in your field of activity. 


Insurance Company of 
—— North America 


Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company.” Philadelphia 
Founded 1792 
and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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How Des Moines Agents Got Together on Advertising 


7 ‘ T ~ T e 
By VIRGINIA SWAIN, Des Moines “News” 
Back in the eighties and nineties in Des Moines, no street parade or carnival 
was complete without Chester Ford, a freckle-faced youngster whose ruling passion 
was finding expression in the sale of badges, ribbons, canes, flags and flowers among 


the crowd 


He could not be happy long unless he had something to sell. 


Between 


festivals, he sold the Youth's Companion, the Ladics Home Journal and the Saturday 


Evening Blade. 


The returns that he took home after a day of selling on the streets were the mare 


vel of his family and friends. 


When he went to work as a solicitor for the C. C, Loomis Insurance Company in 
1900, the enthusiasm which he had devoted to the sel'ing of souvenirs was transferred 


to the selling of insurance. 


his hands 


Ilis employers soon saw that they could not satisfy him 
without purchasing an agency for him to handle. 


Accordingly, an agency was put in 


His success brought him a p'ace with another firm, the Percival-Porter 


Company, of which he became a junior partner in 1908. 


In 1915, 
and surety bonds. 


he established the lord-Petty Agency, writing all kinds of insurance 


Co-operative insurance advertising, which was introduced to Des Moines in 1918, 


owes its origin to Chester Ford. 


His faith in the efficiency and economy of the sys 


tem defeated the skepticism with which it was met by other insurance men, and launch- 
ed an idea that has grown to large proportions in the years following. 

His story of co-operative advertising of insurance from the conception of the idea 
to the present efficiency of the plan follows: 


By CHESTER E. FORD 


The rise of the spirit of cooperation 
in business and the increasing faith in 
advertising are matters of common 
knowledge. The man who ten years 
ago was flaunting the “every man for 
himself” banner and decrying the ex- 
penditure of large sums on advertis- 
ing is today meekly seeking audience 
with the advertising man and meeting 
his business adversary for lunch once 
a week, to “talk things over.” 

The work of the Vigilance Committee 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs and 
similar organizations and the mechan- 
ical improvement in advertising meth- 
ods have built up a public faith in ad- 
vertising that forces every live busi- 
ness man to employ it. 

Public Opinion 

Public opinion may also have had 
something to do in breaking down the 
old cut throat structure of competition. 
The business man’s motives in seeking 
cooperation in business are probably 
not wholly altruistic; but the fact re- 
mains that business has been civilized 
through a realization that cooperation 
pays. 

The insurance man in particular has 
revolutionized his views on the subject 
in the last few years. His uncondi- 
tional surrender to the new harmony is 
one of the striking phenomena of the 
movement. He realized all of a sudden 
in 1917 that he and all his brother in- 
surance men had one and the same idea 
to sell; and that once the public was 
sold on it, business would break in as 
many directions as there were live 
agents to handle it. 

He saw as by a flash of inspiration 
that the page for which his bitter en- 
emy was paying in the daily newspaper 
was bringing premiums into his own 
office. He also awoke with a thud to 
the knowledge that he himself could 
not buy an inch of advertising space 
that would not mean shekels to his ad- 
versary. 

Must Play on Note of Protection 

Insurance is so much a matter of 
education that its most effective adver- 
tising must take the form of general 
propaganda. The insurance man must 
play upon the note of protection against 
the uncertainties of this world, without 
allowing his public to see too clearly 
his own determination to bring business 
into his particular office. 

A pooling of resources to finance this 
propaganda offered greatest possibil- 
ities for every one concerned. The 
first venture in cooperative advertising 
of insurance was undertaken by the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters in 1917. 
The campaign cost $20,000. At the end 
of the year results had so far surpassed 
expectations that a larger amount has 
been spent during every succeeding 
year, and Chicago underwriters are 


unanimously sold on the idea. Since 
that time a large number of American 
cities have adopted the plan, among 
which Des Moines was one of the first. 
It has saved hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for insurance men wherever it 
has been used. 


How Cooperative Advertising Started 
in Des Moines 

In 1917, with the Chicago example 
fresh in my mind, I began to wonder 
how much could be accomplished for 
cooperative advertising in Des Moines. 
The subject had never been broached to 
local insurance agents, and the insur- 
ance game was being played with sus- 
picion for the other fellow and a des- 
perate attempt to achieve personal suc- 
cess.. Thousands of dollars were being 
frittered away in small badly written 
amateur ads in daily papers and other 
publications. The insurance world had 
been convinced that it must advertise, 
and had proceeded to do so, without 
thought for the quality of the advertis- 
ing. Insurance ads in those days could 
not have been more than 20% efficient, 

One day I detailed my idea for co- 
operative advertising to an ad solicitor 
from a local daily. 

“We will run the message of insur- 
ance in large type, with names, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers of un- 
derwriters below. They will pay for 
the ad together,” I said to him. 

“A beautiful dream,” he smiled, “but 
wholly impossible. Distrust and nar- 
row prejudice are too firmly grounded 
in the minds of agents to permit of 
cooperation. The plan might tempt 
them, but they would be sure that there 
was a catch in it.” 

Got 22 Out of 24 Agencies to Assent 


I refrained from arguing with him 
but set out to see what could be done. 
The result was that in a very few weeks 
I had secured the signatures of twenty- 
two out of a possible twenty-four agents 
to the following agreement: 

“In consideration of running my 
name, address and telephone number 
on proposed ad of Des Moines Under- 
writers Association to be published in 
the Des Moines News, May —, 1918, 1 
agree to pay when presented bill of 
$—— as my share for said service.” 

Each party to the agreement paid ac- 
cording to the volume of his business. 
Separate slips were given to each to 
sign to prevent dissatisfaction over 
compared charges for different firms. 

The ads used were large ones, con- 
taining a few terse statements printed 
in black face type and usually a cut 
of some kind. We adopted the plan of 
advertising after local calamities, using 
the scene of the event in the ad, to 
illustrate the contingencies against 
which insurance offered protection. 


For example, one of our ads showed a 
garage which had been wrecked by 
fire. The copy, of course, dealt with 
auto insurance. When the Brown 
“fireproof” hotel burned, we featured it 
in an ad. Several large tornadoes in 
the vicinity of Des Moines that year 
also produced good copy. 


Building Value Charts 
Charts of building values in 1918 as 
compared with values of 1915 made an 
effective center piece for one ad. 
Whenever the occasion arises, we use @ 





CHESTER B. FORD 


cooperative ad. For instance we seized 
upon National Fire Prevention Week 
recently as a timely season for a mes- 
sage to be printed on fire insurance. 

In fostering the scheme of coopera- 
tive advertising, we tried to show every 
agent that the benefits from the cam- 
paign would be just what he made them 
by work during the time that the ads 
appeared. He could not expect a great 
many calls to come in over the tele- 
phone, without any personal activity on 
his part. 

Each subscriber was urged to make 
out a list of prospects at the begin- 
ning of the campaign and concentrate 
upon them with telephone calls, per- 
sonal interviews, marked copies of the 
ads and letters, in order to close your 
contracts while the issue is still “hot” 
in the public consciousness. 


Our cooperative ads make a good im- 
pression on the reader, because they 
appear less baldly selfish than the ad 
of the single agent. Their message is 
one of education and progress. They 
convince the reader that we are hon- 
estly working for his welfare as well 
as for our own profits. The ads create 
the buying impulse that makes a reader 
look for the telephone of a familiar firm 
on the list printed instead of letting 
the question drift into the future. 


Prompt Payments 

The Des Moines Underwriters Asso- 
ciation does not let the matter drop 
when the policy is written. Notices are 
sent to every policy holder reminding 
him that premiums must be paid on or 
before the tenth of the month follow- 
ing that in which the policy is written. 

The association uses every means to 
impress upon the public the fact that 
there is an incorporated body of Des 
Moines underwriters that stands for 
correct practice, licensed agents and 
general upbuilding of the methods of 
the insurance business. Among other 
activities, it has published a monthly 


bulletin called “Protection” which ig 
distributed among prospects, presenting 
striking arguments for insurance of all 
kinds. 

There has never been a time when 
insurance was more vital to the eco. 
nomic stability of the country than it 
is today, when property values change 
over night, and no possession can be 
duplicated for less than twice its pre. 
war cost. The crying need for protec. 
tion and also for increased insurance 
should be the keynote of insurance ad. 
vertising at present. There is at least 
as good a field among men insufficient. 
ly insured as among totally new pros. 
pects. 

Having sold a man one kind of ip. 
surance, the live salesman will inter. 
est him in other kinds that his cir. 
cumstances demand. Every merchant, 
for example, may be sold on ten or 
eleven kinds of insurance ranging from 
plate glass protection to liability insur. 
ance. 

When a policy runs out, an agent 
should re-write it and call in person to 
present it for approval. If an agent 
calls a person to make the statement 
that the policy has run out and to in- 
quire if he may have it renewed, nine 
times out of ten, his customer will put 
an obstacle in the way. Positive sug- 
gestions are business getters; negative 
are not. 

Entering Wedges 

An agent must first sell himself so 
thoroughly on his wares that he cannot 
conceive of failure in selling them to 
another. I have found that no man can 
sell successfully who doubts his wares. 
Iinthusiasm is the sine qua non of sell- 
ing. 

To revert to advertising, the insur- 
ance salesman will find that the general 
campaign and the individual advertising 
of his company have given him entrance 
into many formidable places, and have 
prepared the buyer to receive his final 
clinching argument. 

A standardized trademark, like the 
distinctive signature that I use in all 
ads, will associate a firm name with the 
idea of insurance, so that when a man 
is ready to buy some insurance, there 
is one agent’s name uppermost in his 
mind. 

Literature supplied by the companies 
should be enclosed in the agent’s mail, 
and souvenir advertising material 
should be widely distributed. 

The cooperative ad will educate the 
public to the idea of insurance, but the 
advertising done by each agent alone 
will determine how much of the result- 
ing business will come to him. 

I have found that friends count tre- 
mendously in the business world. At 
ary rate, a man never buys insurance 
from an enemy. Especially in coopera- 
tive advertising, is a wide acquaintance 
valuable. If you have unpleasant deal- 
ings with a man do not show that you 
remember them every time you meet 
him. It is possible to win over a mal- 
content to be the best of customers. 

And above all, stop distrusting your 
competitor. By working in harmony 
with him, you will be able to cash in 
on publicity that would have cost you 
hundreds of dollars, for an absurdly 
small sum. 


A MAN MAKES HIMSELF 

No man becomes great by accident. 
A man gets what he pays for, in char- 
acter, in work, and in energy. There 
are few really fine things which he can- 
not get if he is willing to pay the price. 
Men fail as a rule, because they are not 
willing to pay the price of the things 
they want. They are not willing to 
work hard enough, to prepare thorough- 
ly enough, to put themselves heartily 
into what they are doing. 
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If I Were An Agent 





By Sidney R. Kennedy, Vice-President, Fidelity-Phenix 


I would try to give my assureds what 
they wanted. After advising them that 
they would gain nothing in an attempt 
to save a little money by going into 
the insurance business’ themselves 
through questionable non-agency mu- 
tuals, reciprocals organized principally 
for the benefit of some attorney-at-fact, 
or other economically unsound and so- 
cialistic devices, I would tell them that 
what they really wanted—the cheapest 
as well as the best indemnity—is a pol- 
icy in a high class stock company with 
assets and reputation back of it. 

| would represent none other than 
companies of that class, and not too 
many, so that each would be satisfied 
with the income it received from my 
territory. : 

I would try to give my companies the 
kind of risks they wanted by studying 
the wishes of each one, thus saving my- 
self much extra work and embarrass- 
ment in having to get back policies or- 
dered cancelled and replace them with 
others. If I were unable to place with 
them some risk I offered, I would con- 
clude that perhaps after all they were 
right and I was wrong about the desir- 
ability of that risk, for the kind of com- 
panies I would represent could not have 
built up their success and reputation 
and great business on any other basis 
than liberal and sensible underwriting. 

I would, when adjusting losses refer- 
red to me by my companies, restrain 
my natural inclination to be generous 
with other people’s money, and endeav- 
or to give the claimant what he lost, not 
what he asked, realizing that small 








overpayments run in the aggregate to 
large sums, and tend to increase the 
moral hazard. 

I would waste little time on a special 
agent who considered that his duties 


Underwood & Underwood 
SIDNEY R. KENNEDY 


consisted in telling me a few funny 
stories, offering me a cigar, and invit- 
ing me to lunch. 

I would write my policies promptly, 
report them to my companies promptly, 


and deliver them to my assureds 
promptly. 

I would collect all premiums due me 
within sixty days and transmit them to 
my companies in the same _ period. 
Probably I would lose some accounts, 
but I would have more time to devote to 
good-pay customers, and my business 
would eventually be on a sounder basis 
than my competitors’ who were advanc- 
ing premiums for their clients or com- 
pelling their reluctant companies to ex- 
tend abnormal credits to them. 

I would familiarize myself with every 
salable form of coverage in my territory 
and I would familiarize myself with the 
method of rating each one. I would 
then know exactly what I had to sell 
and could justify the price I charge 
for it. 

I would join my national and local 
agents associations, subscribe to the 
best insurance paper that I knew, and 
help, so far as I could, in making the 
business a profession rather than an 
occupation. 


Explain Marine Policies 


(Continued from page 25) 
and out of the ordinary course of navi- 
gation. In tidal waters, for instance, 
at certain places it is usual for a ship 
to “sit on the ground” at low water. 
What Constitutes a Stranding 

That is a grounding, not a “strand- 
ing.” Now see how it operates. Im- 
agine an old vessel with a cargo of 
wheat, which, like corn, fish, salt, fruit 
and seed, being peculiarly damageable 
by sea water, is always insured F. P. A. 
The ship meets with a succession of 
violent gales, leaks like a sieve, and 
is only kept afloat by her pumps. Her 
cargo, worth when shipped $40,000 or 
$50,000, is delivered more or less rot- 
ten — depreciated 50% or 80%. The 
policy being F. P. A. there is no claim 
upder it. But coming into dock, by bad 


management or perhaps because the 
vessel is, with her wet cargo, very 
deep in the water, she sticks for a min- 
ute or two on the dock sill. This is 
technically a “stranding,” and though 
it caused no damage whatever, the mere 
fact of the stranding converts the policy 
into a “with average” insurance. You 
have, I think, nothing so sporting as 
that in your fire policy. 

Then there is another term you have 
not got: You have not got “general 
average.” For example, a ship runs 
aground, and in order to get her off 
she has to be lightened by throwing 
cargo overboard. The loss of the car- 
go is “general average.” Or, instead of 
throwing cargo overboard, the ship’s 
engines are worked when she is 
aground, a use for which they were not 
intended. Sand gets into and damages 
the bearings or the propeller is bent 
or broken by striking the ground; the 
damage is “general average.” And be- 
ing “general average” it has to be borne 
generally pro rata on the value of each 
interest or package saved, and on the 
value of the ship or on the money due 
to her as freight. 


No doubt, the very earliest form of 
marine insurance was an agreement or 
understanding that if one man’s goods 
were jettisoned or sacrificed he should 
be compensated by a pro rata contri- 
bution by all the rest. Eventually mar- 
ine insurance came in as a recognized 
system, and a merchant whose goods 
are sacrificed, whether the policy be 
“with average” or F. P. A., is able to go 
straight to his underwriter for compen- 
sation. Then two or three years after- 
wards the underwriter gets back 
through the shipowner the contribution 
of all the other co-adventurers. He 
gets it back, less, of course, his share 
of the cost of the whole solemn foclery; 
and I may tell you that, broadly stated, 
the cost of applying all this “general 
average” machinery works out at about 
12% addition to the actual loss. 
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New Co-operative Ads of the Hartford 








The Eastern Underwriter has been 
given permission by the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. to print the accompanying 
story which will be published in the De 
cember issue of “The Hartford Agent.” 


The Berkeley conflagration served as 
an eye-opener for every one engaged 
in the business of selling insurance, It 


is common knowledge now that when 
the ruins had cooled and the adding 
machines had been put to work that 
this—the most desirable section of 


Berkeley was less than 50% covered by 
insurance -and as the late Bert Savoy 
suid: “That’s not the half of it.” In 
addition to being seriously under-in- 
sured the residents of that burned dis- 
trict had an astonishing lack of knowl- 
edge of the very fundamentals of insur 
ence methods and insurance contracts. 


this campaign. Here, for example is 
the. copy for the first ad of the series 
an advertisement which is illustrated 
by a sketch of a group of insurance 
agents sitting around a council table. 
When Competitors Get Together 

“When competitors get together” the 
headline reads, and then the copy fol- 
lows: 

“We are all competitors in the insur 
ance business. Yet we have banded 
together and are spending our money 
jointly in this advertising campaign. 
Why? 

“First because we recognize that not 
everyone is fully protected by fire insur- 
ance. Our united efforts may show the 
wisdom of complete protection better 
than our individual efforts. 

“Second because each new _ policy 
benefits us all. It would be unwise for 





When competitors 
get together 


We are all competitors in the insurance business. 
Yetwe have banded together and are spending our 
money jolntly inthis advertising campaign. Why! 

First became we recognize that not everyone 
és fully protected by fire insurance. Our united ef 
forts may show ahe wisdom of complete protec 
tion better than our individual efforts. 

Gecond because each new policy benefits us all 
It would be unwise for any single insurance agent 
to write all the business in our city, The secret of 
protection lies in the wide distribution of risk. 

This city ts fortunate in thet so many fine old line 
stock fire insur ance companies have their agents 
established hefe 


Thia advertisement published by the following 
Agencies of ofd line stock Maurance companies; 


What the big 
Y 
insurance companies know 
about your property 
Go to any of the big insurance companies 
and ask about any property —located 
anywhere. 

They will pull out a gjant book from an 
enormous rack, they will turn the pages 
and instantly they can tell you all about 
it. [tis asif the building springs to life 
there on the printed page. The insurance 
company knows what kind of roof it has, 
the location of fire walls, the distance to 
a hydrant, the kind of buildings that are 
near to it. Any and all information that 
affects an insurance rate is aecurately 
recorded there. 

It is because of this vast fund of specific 
information that the old line fire insurance 
companies which we represent are able to 
give you maximum protection ‘at mini- 
mum cost 

This advertisement published by the following 

Agencies of old line stock inesr ance companies: 











But for that matter Berkeley might 
have been Worcester, Mass., or Evans- 
ville, Ind., or Portland, Ore., or Newark, 
N. J. The chances are that a conflag 
ration in almost any city or town in the 
U.S. A. or the Dominion would disclose 
similar conditions of under-insurance 
and ignorance, 


What Cooperation Will Do 


There are exceptions, however. 
There are some communities where a 
start has been made where the local 


agents have got together and used ad- 
vertising space in their local newspaper 
to correct this situation and the Hart- 
ford has helped these local groups by 
supplying a complete campaign of co- 
operative advertising free of charge. 
The advertisements have been illus- 
trated and laid out by expert ad- 
vertising men and they have gone a 
long way toward breaking down bar- 
riers of ignorance. The campaign that 
was used in these communities was the 
first cooperative campaign issued by 
the Hartford and this is still available. 
Cuts and a complete portfolio of the 
twelve advertisements in this series 
will be furnished free of charge to any 
local agency organization. 

And now a second series of coopera- 
tive advertisements is ready. This con- 
sists of thirteen ads that advance sound 
arguments for carrying adequate insur- 
ance in strong old-line companies and 
that help show the important part 
played by every stock company agent 
in the business life of a community. 

Property owners are bound to have a 
growing respect for local agents who 
publish the advertisements featured in 





Recording Angel 
of misdeeds 


Do you know that the big insurance 
companies have very complete files cov- 
ering every “shady character” in thecoun- 
try? Do you know that records of crimes, 
of business failures, of failure to pay hon- 
est bills are all recorded in these files? 

If the insurance companies were not 
careful to learn about and exclude “bad 
moral risks”. their losses and consequent- 
ly your premiums would be much higher 

Fire insurance, therefore, may in a 
measure be considered as character in- 
surance. No person with a bad record is 
ever insured. 

This advertisement published by the following 
Agencies of old line stock insurance companies: 


Ove busing, tke your 





eve to the bank 








any single insurance agent to write all 
the business in our city. The secret of 
protection lies in the wide distribution 
of risk. 

“This city is fortunate in that so 
many fine old line stock fire insurance 
companies have their agents establish- 
ed here.” 

Then at the left of the ad appears a 
brief reminder: 





“When did you see your fire insur- 
ance agent last? It is wise to consult 
him often and go over with him any 
possible change that might possibly 
change your insurance.” 


Los Angeles Using It 


This campaign is already being used 
in half page space by the agents who 
ure members of the Los Angeles Fire 
Insurance Exchange. Forty-eight local 
agencies are represented on this board 


and in spite of the fact that the Ex- 
change is running big, smashing ads 
once a week the cost per agency is 


relatively small. 


This Los Angeles advertising pro- 
gram is handled by a committee of 


agents that has authority to approve all 
copy—to complete arrangements with 
the local paper and to O. K. all bills 


For your sake,,. 

this house is refused insurance 
Dilapidated buildings or buildings in bad 
repair are refused insurance Why? 

Because the fire risk is so great it would 
‘mpose an extra heavy burden upon those 
whobuy insurance for ordinary risks. Such 
refusal is in line with all good insurance 
practice. Everything possible is done to 
hold down losges and expenses to a min- 
imum, to save @very possible cent for the 
people who pay the premiums. 

When you buy stock fire insurance, 
you do so with the assurance that you are 
not being penalized for the shortcomings 
of someone else. 


Ths henpen wey bey 
'" 4 





This advertisement published by the following 


sence: 











‘The old-fashioned kedge anchor will hold 
perfectly provided the cable does not foul it. 

But if the wind blows the vessel around 
in a circle so.that the cable wrars itself 
about the fluke, the anchor pulls out of 
the sand. Hence the growing preference 
for an anchor so constructed that it can- 
not foul. 

Insurance Companies are like anchors. 
Some “hold” in calm weather only, while 
others can be relied upon to weather any 
storm, 

Perhaps you are not expert in the mat- 
‘ter of insurance anchors. We are. When 
you entrust your insurance to any of us, 
we tie it to an anchor that cannot foul no 
matter how hard or in what direction the 
wind may blow. 

We write fire tnsurance only in the 
old line stock fire insurance*companies. 
No greater protection could be desired. 


This advertisement published by the following 
yencies of old ling stock insurance @ mpanies: 


that come within the appropriation. 
This is no “flash in the pan” experi- 
ment. These Los Angeles agents are 


carrying on their advertising on a year- 
ly basis—using half page space and a 
total of fifty-two insertions. 

This is a business-like way to tackle 
a cooperative program and other local 
groups may well take a page from Los 
Angeles’ book of experience, 





It isn’t really half as difficult ag jt 
may seem for one or two agents to gel] 
this campaign to the local board or ex. 
change, or to an informal group of lead. 
ing agents. It is largely a matter of 
having the courage to start the ball 
rolling and to do a little preliminary 
salesmanship before a formal meeting 
is called. 


A Few “Reasons Why” 


Here are some of the arguments ip 
favor of this cooperative advertising 
program: 

1. One of the most difficult barriers 
that local agencies encounter is a wide. 
spread lack of appreciation of the bene. 
fits of insurance and of the important 
part that a local agent plays in the 
business life of his community. This 
campaign will help to break down this 


is YOURS? 


Average? You will find that your insurance pol- 
icy is planned to fit your risk. If it represents the 





peythe . 
Better thanaverage? Less likely to have a fire? 
Less likely to be @ total loss if you do have a fire? 
Then you will pay a lower rate. 
Worse than average? More likely because of 
pcation or h fire? More 
likely to be a total loss if you do have a fire? Then 
you must pay for the increased nazards. 

That is the spirit of fair dealing that cuns 
through all the fire insurance business. The rato 
measures the hazard. 

This advertisement pablished by the following 

e ’ 








WHEN YOU INSURE 


If there is any question about the 
strength of the insurance company which 
writes your policy you have no insurance, 
in the true sense of the word. For in- 
surance must be sure. There must be 
no doubt, no guess work. The old line 
stock fire insurance companies which we 
represent have always paid just claims 
over a long period of years. 

They are thoroughly sound, properly 
organized. A policy written in these 
companies is an asset. No matter what 
evil may befall the companies, the policy 
cannot become a liability. That is a 
very important point to consider when 
you take out insurance. 

Sa ee We will be very glad to furnish you 
“' reliable information in regard to any 
<. insurance company whatsoever and to 

help you in any of your insurance 
Problems. 
This advertisement published by the following 





barrier. ; 

2. Each of the thirteen ads in this 
series deals with a subject that con- 
cerns every stock company agency—a 
subject that can be treated effectively 
only in an advertisement of considera- 
ble size. The cost therefore should be 
divided among all, or a number of lead- 
ing stock company agencies. When 
the cost of this advertising is so divid- 
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ed the cost per agency is surprisingly 
small. 

3. There are hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of desirable uninsured prop- 
erty in practically every city and town 
in the country. Although this cam- 
paign will not result automatically in 
a rush of new business, it will make it 
much easier for every agency to get 
his share of these unwritten lines, 

4. The best way to meet the compe- 
tition of “cheap” insurance is to sell 
stock insurance in a positive way that 
will emphasize the desirable features 
found only in old line stock insurance 
contracts. This cooperative advertis- 
ing does exactly this. 

Naturally there are always problems 
to be solved and objections to be met 
before this cooperative plan secures a 
general acceptance. 


Agents want to know how the agency 
signatures are to be arranged at the 
bottom of the ads. A good way to 


settle this question to the satisfaction 
of every one is to draw lots to deter- 
mine the first arrangement and to let 
the publisher rearrange the names in 
each ad published thereafter. As a 
matter of fact there is little advantage 
of one position over another and this 
question of “where will my name go” is 
not one that should cause much discus- 
sion. 


Apportioning the Expense 

Then there will come the question of 
“how should we apportion the ex- 
pense?” The best solution is to divide 
it equally among all agencies participat- 
ing for as a matter of fact the small 
agency receives just as much advertis- 
ing from the campaign as the large 
one and the cost is usually so reason- 
able that there is little use quibbling 
about involved schemes for the scien- 
tific division of the publisher’s bill. 

And some one may say, “This looks 
like Hartford propaganda.” The best 
answer to this is to permit the individ- 
ual raising the objection to read the 
whole series of ads from beginning to 
end. There is nothing in the campaign 
that concerns the Hartford or the Hart- 
ford local agency. Of course the Hart- 
ford will benefit from the use of this 
campaign—but only as the insurance 
business benefits as a whole—as other 
stock companies benefit and as the local 
agents themselves benefit. 


Naturally the Hartford would not 
have gone to the expense of creating 
this cooperative series and of furnish- 
ing all cuts free of charge unless it 
were sure of some actual return from 
its investment. As a matter of fact 
this is one of the strongest arguments 
that can be presented in favor of the 


campaign—the Hartford’s faith in its 
excellence—a faith based on many 
years of advertising experience and 


advertising successes. 





WOMAN HAS 15 COMPANIES 


Anna C. Ryan is a fire insurance 
agent living in Tyndall, South Dakota, 
a town a great many persons never 
heard of. Despite this so-called handi- 
cap of being a woman and not living in 
a large city this agent has in her office 
eleven fire insurance companies, includ- 
ing some of the largest in the country, 
and two surety companies. In addition 
her agency has the largest fire and tor- 
nado insurance business in Tyndall. 

In telling of the prospects of women 
in fire insurance Anna G. Ryan says: 
“We see no reason why women could 
not be as successful-in the insurance or 
surety business as men. Except, possi- 
bly, the farm business. A man is a bet- 
ter judge of stock or the size or value 
of buildings. However, that is no 
special drawback.” 

The Ryan agency represents the fol- 
lowing companies for fire insurance 
lines: Home, Continental, Royal, Glens 
Falls, United States Fire, Northwestern 
National, Columbia, American Eagle, 
Citizens of Missouri, Connecticut, and 
the Northwestern Fire & Marine, 
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How I Comb My Town for Leads 


By a North British & Mercantile Agent 











I am an insurance agent in a small 
town situated in a middle western state. 
My father was a lawyer who carried on 
the insurance business as a side issue. 
During my second year in college he 
died, leaving an estate of which the 
agency was an important asset. I left 
college to operate this agency as a 
means of livelihood. 

The premiums amounted to about 
$12,000 per annum, which yielded a 
pretty small income after paying office 
rent and clerk hire. I soon saw the 
necessity of developing the business 
very materially if it were to give my 
mother and me sufficient income to live 
as we had been accustomed. Most of 
the field men of my companies visited 
me soon after my appointment as agent, 
but I was too new at the game to get 
much out of their visits beyond the 
mechanics of the business. 

Building Bigger Business 
At the end of a few months I had 


called on practically all my father’s 
clients, had _ solicited all my own 
friends, obtained quite a bit of new 


business, but the income wasn’t build- 
ing up very fast. One morning I came 
down to my office resolved to “begin 
building bigger business.” I wrote to 
each field man asking that he visit me 
again. To each as he came I said: “I 
want you to tell me the various ways 
by which small town agents have in- 
creased their business.” From some I 
got nothing. Others had practical and 
valuable suggestions and what most in- 
terested me were those dealing with 
new kinds of insurance. I made up 
my mind that I could sell at least some 
of them. I listed all the different kinds 
that fire and casualty companies write 
and studied each one. 

I told my mother about some of the 
new things and her questions suggested 
a plan we adopted, viz., each night I 
“sold” my mother one or more forms 
of cover. She entered into the spirit 
of these selling talks and became the 
most hard-bitted sort of “customer.” 

One night she would be a factory 
owner to whom I sold Use & Occu- 
pancy. Another night a delegate to a 
convention to whom I sold a tourist 
floater policy; another a householder to 
whom I sold rental value insurance, etc. 

It became a regular game in which 
each tried to outdo the other and it 
was rare indeed that the dear old lady 
would “buy” anything until every ques- 
tion had been clearly answered and 
every objection plausibly met. 

While this was going on at home I 
was around every day soliciting vig- 
orously and putting various plans into 
effect. 

Rent and Rental Value Endorsement 

I prepared a “rent and rental value 
endorsement” which I attached to every 
dwelling or store building policy writ- 
ten, filling in the amount that I knew 
was about the rental value. I explain- 
ed its purpose when delivering the pol- 
icy and showed the small additional 
cost. At first about 25% took the rent 
insurance. Then fire destroyed one of 
my customer’s houses and he was de- 
lighted to find that his rent insurance 
paid the rent of a comfortable house 
while he was rebuilding his own. I 
advertised this in the local paper as I 
have every similar occurrence. Now 
15% of my insurance on buildings carry 


rent insurance. I have sold Use & Oc- 
cupancy insurance to most of the lead- 
ing merchants and to the two factories 
in town. 

I have sold radium insurance to the 
only doctor in town who owns any. I 
have the mail package insurance of the 
only house in town that ships any quan- 
tity of goods by mail, and I have sold 
certificate books to two drug stores, an 
oculist and a department store. 


Doesn’t Let Many Opportunities Escape 

I cover the liability of an automobile 
trucking line for loss of goods while in 
their care. I have a salesman’s sam- 
ple policy for our only jobbing house. 
I sell many tourist floater policies on 
an accrual basis to hunters, fishermen, 
golfers and those who travel on busi- 
ness or pleasure. I sell the local laun- 
dry a policy covering customers’ goods 
while in laundry or on delivery wagons. 
I cover the gasoline filling stations 
against loss due to mis-delivery say of 
gasoline instead of kerosene. 

I sell rain policies on baseball games, 


block parties, festivals, motion picture 
theatres, and other outdoor and indoor 
events and cover twenty merchants on 
their Saturday sales. 

I have developed the casualty busi- 
ness as well as the fire and have many 
policies outside the regular employers’ 
liability and accident and health covers. 
I think the most interesting of these is 
a policy on a local candy and ice cream 
company against claims for injury to 
health, etc., due to impure products. I 
sell life insurance, also, and taken alto- 
gether, I am a pretty busy citizen and, 
if I do say it, have worked up a big 
local reputation as an insurance man. 

One of the most valuable features of 
my work on odds and ends of insurance 
is that it gives me the opportunity to 
talk my business to everyone. Some- 
times | don’t get what | go to solicit 
but do get something else. Everyone 
is a prospect and after four years at 
work, despite the rather small field, my 
business this year will total more than 
five times the volume my father left, 
and there is a lot more coming. 








Bailee’s Customers Insurance 








Bailee’s customers insurance is a new 
form of coverage that is gaining ground 
rapidly with a number of companies. 
Although the name may sound techni- 


cal, the protection is not and is easily 
sold, as has been demonstrated. The 
Aetna Life, in listing selling points for 
this kind of protection, says: 

A bailee is “the person to whom 
goods are committed in trust and who 
has a temporary possession and quali- 
fied property in them.” For the pres- 
ent, the types of bailee which we cover 
under this new contract are (1) laun- 
dries and (2) cleansing and dyeing es- 
tablishments. 

Laundries, cleansers and dyers are 
servants to the public-at-large and, by 
virtue of the service they render, neces- 
sarily act as the bailees of valuable 
property committed temporarily to their 
charge. If such property is lost or dam- 
aged while in their custody, the owner 
naturally expects to be reimbursed for 
his loss; failing to receive a prompt 
and complete settlement for such a loss, 
he will almost certainly transfer his fu- 
ture patronage to other concerns in 
which he feels more confidence. 

You can readily appreciate that such 
establishments are in constant danger 
of meeting with catastrophe losses—as, 
for instance, from a disastrous fire 
which will assume such proportions 
that, so far as they affect customers’ 
property, no funds will be available 
with which to make prompt reimburse- 
ment—unless suitable and adequate in- 
surance has been taken out by the es- 
tablishments against such contingencies. 
This may easily mean that such un- 
fortunate establishments will lose the 
good will which has required much ad- 
vertising, performance of service and 
various outlays of money to build up. 

Laundries, cleansers, dyers and other 
bailees today realize—and through the 
medium of their trade papers, conven- 
tions and associations are steadily be- 
ing made to realize in greater degree— 


that to maintain continuity of business, 
with favorable chance of increase, it is 
absolutely essential to seize every pos- 
sible opportunity to cultivate the good 
will of their customers. Our Bailees’ 
Customers policy safeguards the good 
will of such concerns by safeguarding 
the property of their customers in a 
way which, in addition to acting as a 
valuable business stabilizer, systema- 
tizes and controls expenses. 

The insuring clause of the basic pol- 
icy applies the coverage to “‘the assured 
named and described herein, FOR AC- 
COUNT OF WHOM IT MAY CON- 
CERN, on all kinds of lawful goods 
and/or articles described herein, being 
the property of its customers while in 
possession of the assured as herein de- 
scribed, against loss or damage to such 
goods and/or articles caused while this 
policy is in force, by the perils specific- 
ally insured against.” 

The liability on goods that are ordi- 
narily referred to as “piece work” is 
limited to twenty-five times the laun- 
dry’s service charge. The average value 
of such goods is approximately twelve 
times the value of the service charge, 
so the coverage is, as you will see, 
ample. 

For rough dry, wet wash and other 
family work done on the pound basis, 
the liability is limited to $5 a pound. 
The average value of such goods is $3 
a pound, the amount varying somewhat 
depending upon the class of patrons. 

On hotel and restaurant work the 
limit is $1 a piece. The average value 
of such flat work is 85 cents each, the 
pillow slips serving to balance the 
sheets and the napkins balancing the 
table cloths. 


Automatic sprinklers have been on 
the market for over forty years and 
have been so perfected that little re- 
mains to be desired. The growth of 
the business is largely attributed to the 
allowances allowed by insurance com- 
panies for sprinkler protection. 
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Pointers from “America Fore’ Loss Department 


No Garnishment Without Legal 
Attachment 

The Loss Department recently replied 
to an attorney as follows: 

“You inform us in your letter of 
April 27 that John Doe, the insured un- 
der this company’s Brooklyn, New 
York, Policy No. 10,000, is indebted to 
the extent of $172.75 to your client, 
Richard Doe, and ask that we retain 
that amount from any moneys that may 
be found John Doe after the ad- 
justment of his recent claim under this 
policy, 


due 


“There has been no adjustment of 
the loss to which you refer and it is 
impossible for us to say at this time 
what amount, if any, may be found due 
the claimant, John Doe. In any event, 
however, this company would not be 
authorized in the of a legal 
attachment to comply with your re- 
quest; and we cannot assume responsi- 
bility for the collection of the money 
owing to your clients.” 


absence 





Mortgagee Clause Contribution 
In the hypothetical case recently pre- 
sented, company A issues a policy for 
$10,000 in favor of John Brown with a 
standard mortgagee clause protecting 
the interest of a trust company. Com- 
pany B issues a $10,000 policy to the 
same assured without a mortgagee 
There is a fire resulting in a 
damage of $5,000 to which each com- 
pany would contribute $2,500 and after 
the settlement A company draws its 
draft to the joint order of the assured 
and the mortgagee and B company is- 
sues a draft payable to the assured in- 
dividually. The assured, having a very 
slight equity in the building, decides 
not to rebuild and pockets the money 
paid to him by company B, and we are 
asked if under these conditions the 
mortgagee trust company is in position 
to enforce the payment of the full 
amount of the loss by company A. 


clause. 


If the mortgagee clause referred to is 
not the full contribution form, the bank 
may collect from company A the entire 
loss up to the limit of its policy; but 
in this event, the company paying the 
claim would, of course, be entitled to 
an assignment of the mortgagee’s in- 
terest to the extent of its payment in 
excess of the amount due the assured 
_ under its policy. 

The Supreme Court of Florida recent- 
ly went much further than this by hold- 
ing that even under a_ contribution 
clause a mortgagee might collect the 
full amount of his policy without con- 
tribution from other contracts held by 
the owner. This decision was based 
upon the theory that a mortgagee’s con- 
tract is not subject to forfeiture or im- 
pairment on account of any act or omis- 
sion on the part of the insured and 
that the procuring of another contract 





. By Vernon Hall, 


by the mortgagor would impair the 
mortgagee’s security if not payable to 
him. This is a somewhat radical de- 
however, and we doubt if it 
would be held as a precedent in other 
states. 


cision, 





Interested Parties Must Be Named 

A special agent tells us that certain 
agents objected to our demand 
that a policy be written in the individ- 
ual name of all interested parties rather 
than in a trade name or firm name. 

Our reason for insisting upon individ- 
ual names is due to the fact that we 
always want to know whom we are in- 
suring. An agent should be anxious to 
see that his policies are correctly writ- 
ten, so that in the event of loss there 
would be no complications owing to 
change of ownership. 


have 


Agents should realize that we are not 
insuring a stock of goods or a building, 
but we are indemnifying the owner of 
the property against loss as the result 
of fire. A policy written in the name of 
“The Cash Merchandising Store,” the 
business being owned by entirely ac- 
ceptable parties at the time our policy 
was written, might afterwards be sold 
to irresponsible parties without knowl- 
edge to us, and in the event of a loss 
and in going into the adjustment we 
might find that the property had chang- 
ed hands several times and our policy 
was being held by parties that we 
would not have insured had we known 
they were interested. 





Insurable Value of a Life Interest 

A dwelling worth $10,000 owned by 
an estate is occupied by a widow as a 
life tenant. We were asked what pro- 
portion of the insurance would be re- 
ceived by the widow in case of a total 
loss if the insurance were written in a 
policy joining the two interests. Also, 
We were asked what amount of insur- 
ance the widow should secure under a 
separate contract protecting her indi- 
vidually as a life tenant, 

An authority on the subject defines 
life tenancy as “a freehold interest in 
lands (or property), the duration of 
which is confined to the life of some 
person or persons, or the happening or 
not happening of some uncertain event. 
Such interest is insurable and its value 
in case of loss is to be estimated by 
the ordinary life tables.” 


Policy Does Not Contemplate Replacing 


A policy covering life interest does 
not contemplate rebuilding or replacing 
hut merely guarantees the net income 
from property during the life of the 
insured to an amount not exceeding 
that named in the contract. In this 
case the difference between the widow’s 
present age and seventy represents her 
life expectancy; and the annual legal 


General Adjuster 


interest on the value of the property 
for that period less proper deductions 
for repairs, up-keep, taxes, insurance 
and other expenses, represents her in- 
surable equity and is the sum which 
she should recover in a division of the 
proceeds of a policy with the estate con- 
stituting the remainder-man. 

This amount, if paid in a lump sum, 
however, is subject to a further deduc- 


tion in order to produce a sum which if - 


invested at legal interest will exhaust 
itself as to both principal and income at 
the expiration of the assured’s period 
of life expectancy; and in order to ar- 
rive at that amount any banker given 
the necessary data would no doubt be 
glad to make the computation. 

The amount thus arrived at will not 
only constitute the widow’s interest in 
a joint policy, but will likewise measure 
her insurable equity under a separate 
contract. 


Friendly Fires 

For the purpose of determining liab- 
ility under an insurance policy, the 
courts have classified fires under two 
headings: Those which are “friendly” 
in their nature, and those which are 
“unfriendly” or “hostile.” 

Within the first class falls every fire 
employed for the purpose of heating, 
lighting, or manufacturing, or as an in- 
strument of art. Such fire or flame 
when confined to the place intended for 
it is a “friendly” fire, and an insurer is 
not liable for the consequences thereof 
or for damage caused by smoke, soot, 
or heat evolved thereby or escaping 
therefrom unless there be actual igni- 
tion outside of the agency employed. 


It has been held that an insurance 
company is not liable for damage caused 
by a smoking lamp, although it was 
shown that the flame extended three 
feet above its chimney. It has also 
been determined by a court of last re- 
sort that no valid claim existed where 
a stock was badly damaged by heat, 
when the only fire in evidence was con- 
fined within a stove and no actual ig- 
nition took place outside thereof. 

An “unfriendly” or “hostile” fire is 
one which escapes its proper confines 
and causes the ignition of some outside 
object; and it is against loss or dam- 
age caused by fires of this class that an 
insurance contract affords indemnity. 

The following are a few decisions in 
point selected from widely separated 
jurisdictions: 

Wood on Insurance, Section 103. Aus- 
tin vs. Drew, 6 Taunt. 436. Cannon vs. 
Phoenix Insurance Co., 35, S. E. 775. 
Fitzgerald vs. German American, 62 
N. Y. S. 824. Samuels vs. Continental, 
2 Pa. District Court 397. Hansen vs. 
Lemars Mutual Insurance Co., 183 
N. W. 468. 


Other Insurance 

The provision of the New York Stand- 
ard Policy in Lines 32 to 37, inclusive, 
to the effect that the contract is breach. 
ed by the existence of other insurance 
“Whether valid or not, on property cov- 
ered in whole or in part by this pol- 
icy,’ was recently interpreted by the 
Appellate Division of the Court of New 
York County in a decision holding that 
another policy while suspended by rea- 
son of a chattel mortgage not permitted 
therein is not contributing insurance 
during the period of such suspension, 
and -that the existence of such other 
invalid insurance does not constitute a 
competent basis of defense upon the 
ground of “other insurance without no. 
tice.” In other words, under the rule 
laid. down by this court “other insur- 
ance” means other binding or collecti- 
ble insurance. 


The decision is a regrettable one be- 
cause the court seems to have over. 
looked the basic purpose of insurance 
companies in prohibiting additional in- 
surance without notice. A dishonest 
claimant who has procured other insur- 
ance in violation of his policy contract 
should not be permitted to collect be- 
cause the breach of one contract is 
cured by a violation of the other. 





When Mortgagee Can Upset An 
Adjustment Right on a Dis- 
puted Point 


The right of a mortgagee to upset an 
adjustment, completed and agreed to by 
an assured is a technical and interest- 
ing point well worth studying. It is 
discussed in this letter written to an 
agent in West Virginia: 

“In connection with our discussions 
relating to the adjustment of this loss, 
you express the thought in your letter 
of July 16 that when the assured execu- 
ted proofs of a claim for $2,000 he irre- 
vocably bound himself to accept that 
amount in settlement; and you say that 
if the signing of a proof is not binding 
upon the affiant, you would like to have 
a little light on the subject..’ 


“In this case the sum which the as- 
sured agreed to accept and for which he 
executed proofs of loss, fell some $225 
short of liquidating the interest of a 
mortgagee, and it is this mortgagee, act- 
ing through the assured, who is father- 
ing the effort of the latter to repudiate 
his original agreement, By the same 
token, it is the mortgagee rather than 
the assured with whom we have to 
deal. 

The Real Question 

“The real question to be considered 
is whether or not the holder of a mort- 
gage upon property, by virtue of a loss 
payable or mortgagee clause running to 
his benefit, is able to upset an adjust- 
ment effected with the assured and 
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Incorporated 1822 


The North River Ins. Co. 
NEW YORK 


Statement as of December 31, 1922 


$ 2,000,000.00 
11,059,325.49 
6,733,706.33 
2,325,619.16 
4,325,619.16 


Capital - - - - 
Assets” - - - 
Liabilities - - 
Net Surplus” - - - 
Surplus to Policyholders 


Organized 1824 


United States Fire Ins. Co. 
NEW YORK 


Statement as of December 31, 1922 


$ 2,000,000.00 
16,658,093.62 
10,001,891.67 
4,656,201.95 
6,656,201.95 


Capital - - - - 
Assets” - - - 
Liabilities 
Net Surplus” - - 

Surplus to Policyholders 





Incorporated 1833 


British America Assurance Co. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Statement as of December 31, 1922 


$2,302,902.46 
1,491,139.98 
811,762.48 


Assets ° * ‘ ‘ 
Liabilities - - - 
Surplus to Policy Holders 


Incorporated 1851 


Western Assurance Co. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Statement as of December 31, 1922 


$4,591,275.71 
3,181,770.60 
1,409,505.11 


Assets - . ” és 
Liabilities - - - 
Surplus to Policy Holders 





F. M. Gund, Manager, 
Western Department, 
Freeport, Ilinois. 











Hines Brothers, Managers, 
Southern Department, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 











Western Service Dept., 
R. I. Read, Manager, 
Insurance Exchange, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Harold Junker, Manager, 
Pacific Coast Department, 
San Francisco, California. 


Cobb-Glass Company, Managers, 
North Carolina Department, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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without his knowledge and consent. 

“There are two apparently conflict- 
ing lines of decisions bearing upon this 
The last resort in 
Connecticut, Ohio and Wisconsin, and 
other have 
laid down the rule that a mortgagee is 
the 
gagor, and this rule was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of Ohio in Erie Brewing 
Company vs. Ohio 
Company (89 N. E. 
ing the fact that in that case the settle- 
ment effected was for an amount very 


subject courts of 


possibly in jurisdictions, 


bound by adjustment of a mort- 


Farmers Insurance 


1065) notwithstand- 


much less than the interest of the mort- 
gagee. 

“On the other hand, exactly oppos te 
decisions have been rendered in Massa 
New Hampshire, New York, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Rhode Island, Colo 
rado, Nebraska, Mississippi and Minne 


chusetts, 


sola. 

“We the 
the Minnesota case in which the Sup 
reme Court held that ‘the rights of the 


have before us at moment 


mortgagee to the proceeds of the insur- 


ance cannot be compromised or bar- 
gained away by the mortgagor without 
the consent of the mortgagee.’ 

“An analysis of the reasoning behind 
these seemingly conflicting precedents 
distinct line of de 

the 


which suggests that the court 


discloses a rather 


marcation between two lines of 
thought 
in each instance was largely influenced 
by the manner in which the adjustment 
was arrived at. In those cases holding 
against the right of a mortgagee to in- 
terfere with the adjustment, the settle- 
ment in each instance followed the con 
ditions of the policy contract and the 
assured’s failure to recover the amount 
contended for grew out of the applica- 
tion of some valid conditions thereof. 
“In the other set of decisions, or at 
least in such of them as we have re- 
viewed, settlements were arrived at in 
compromise predicated 


breach of contract or 


upon some 


Warranty on the 


part of the insured; and it seems to 
have been the thought of the courts 
that a penalty laid upon the mortgagee 
under such circumstances was in viola- 
of the terms of the mortgage 
clause. 


tion 


“Our reading brings us to the con- 
clusion that where a valid condition of 
the invoked to reduce a 
claim, a mortgagee, who may be penal- 
ized thereby, is powerless to alter the 
adjustment. For example, in the Ohio 
case referred to, the loss was deter- 
mined by an appraisal in strict accord 
with the provisions of the appraisal 
clause, 

“Obversely, in the Minnesota case an 
automobile was involved and the com- 
pany, taking advantage of the fact that 
the insured had misrepresented the 
amount paid for the car, forced a com- 
promise settlement of $840 without the 
knowledge and consent of the mort- 
gagee, who held a mortgage upon the 
car as security for a purchase money 
loan of $1,150. 

“In the Johnson case your adjustment 
for $2,000 is admittedly a compromise 
settlement which cannot be justified as 
the result of having applied any par- 
ticular provision of the contract. Your 
statement of loss shows that the build- 
ing was worth $2,666.66 and that it was 
totally destroyed. The application of 
the three-fourths value clause, if valid 
in the State of West Virginia, would 
reduce the collectible loss to approxi- 
mately the amount of your settlement, 
but we understand that this clause is 
not enforcible under the valued policy 
law of your state. 

“We are unable to urge any specific 
violation of contract as a defense 
against the claim, and as we have re- 
peatedly stated in our previous corre- 
spondence, we think if the claim can be 
disposed of by adding $225 in order to 
satisfy the mortgagee, it should be 
done.” 


contract is 
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Live Agents 





By Walton H. Griffith, National Union, Pittsburgh 











An enterprising agent gave consider- 
able thought to the fact that very little 
tornado insurance was written in his 
community, and lacking one or more 
destructive storms to create interest 
and stimulate a market for his product, 
he decided that educating his custom- 
ers via the personal interview method 
was the next best bet. After analyzing 
his business and selecting his prospec- 
tive customers, he went to work. For 
every fire renewal he controlled = on 
building or dwelling, he wrote a tornado 
policy for half the amount of the fire 
coverage, and delivered the two _ poli- 
cies in person to the assured, explain- 
ing to his patron the need for tornado 
protection and how cheaply it could be 
secured. Surprising as it may seem, 
three out of five of these tornado poli- 
cies were converted into “stickers” and 
although this stunt was pulled during a 
buyers’ year—1919—it is astonishing 
how many of these tornado policies 
have been renewed by that agent. 
In telling the results of the scheme, 
this agent explained that the additional 
premium income secured for his office 
was entirely “velvet”—for it came from 


customers who 
books. 


were already on his 
“The Personal Touch” 

One of the smaller cities in Pennsyl- 
vania boasts of an enterprising insur- 
ance man who handles all lines of in- 
surance and is well known to nearly 
every inhabitant of several counties. 
This agent discovered the value of the 
“personal touch” early in the game and 
for more than fifteen years he has kept 
a birthday file, in which is listed the 
natal day of every customer of his of- 
fice. Each prospective patron is also 
listed in the file and he has made it a 
practice to send a greeting card to each 
one of his patrons or prospective cus- 
tomers on the appropriate day. This 
agent states frankly that he has found 
the birthday file more valuable to him 
than his expiration records and he be- 
lieves it is largely responsible for his 
success in the insurance business. 

Used Tolling Bell 

A well-known college town produces 
more automobile collision and liability 
premiums than many cities twice its 
size and the chief reason is that a hus- 
tling local agent has educated his pub- 


lic to the value of insurance coverage. 
Placarding each auto wreck with terse 
and forceful posters; following up each 
collision accident with newspaper ad- 
vertising fitted to the particular case; 
utilizing actual photographs of accidents 
in which local parties figure, vivid 
posters and a snappy bulletin board in 
his window; have aided greatly in 
keeping his premium volume on a 
steady increase. One badly smashed 
car was placed on a large truck, liber- 
ally placarded and equipped with a toll- 
ing bell, and toured the main streets 


of the city daily for several days during 
the hours of congested traffic. 
Another agent gives special attention 





(Bachrach) 
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to his window space and it is surpris- 
ing how much local interest has been 
created in his unique window displays. 
One day it is an exhibition of prize- 
winning apples from the county fair; 
frequently are photographs of local 
events or celebrities; always something 
novel and interesting. During Fire 
Prevention Week last year he arrang- 
ed a miniature residence, equipped on 
the interior with concealed red lights 
and a device for producing volumes of 
smoke that poured from the windows 
and doors. Huge placards in brilliant 
red letters pointed the lesson of the 
national fire waste, while the query, 
“If Your Home Burns—wWill Safe Insur- 
ance Prevent Your Losing the Savings 
of a Lifetime?” was balanced by the 
announcement—“We Provide Safe In- 
surance—Don’t Delay—After the Fire 
is too Late.” 

A couple of agents in eastern Penn- 
sylvania have introduced a new wrin- 
kle in the way of service to their cus- 
tomers who carry automobile insurance. 
Each year the agency secures the ap- 
plication blanks for auto licenses, state 
and city; fills in the necessary data 
from their records, and sends them out 
to their patrons early in December. A 
good letter explains to the assured that 
if he will sign the application and stop 
by their office with it, they will fix it 
up, send it in and see that he has his 
new auto licenses on hand before the 
first of the year. The number of satis- 
fied patrons on this agency’s books in- 
dicates that this kind of “keeping in 
touch” is valuable, and it goes without 
saying that when a customer returns 
the application blank with the informa- 
tion, “I’m going to get a new car,” this 
agency has the inside track on the in- 
surance coverage. 

Photograph File 

A well known agent, considered the 
leading insurance man of his town, 
keeps a photograph file on new risks, 
which is not only very helpful to the 
company field men who visit his office, 
but is also used to attract attention to 
his up-to-date window display. When- 


Le, 


ever the agency secures a new building 
line, snapshots are taken of the risk 
copies attached to the daily report that 
goes to the company and duplicates 
kept for the agency file. Before going 
in the agency file, the photographs are 
usually used in the window, under ap 
appropriate heading, “We Have Just Ip. 
sured This Property—Is Yours Proper. 
ly Protected.” When a company fielj 
man wants information regarding a new 
risk on their books many an inspection 
has been saved by consulting the photo. 
graph files, for the snapshots discloge 
construction, condition, value and ey. 
posure almost as well as a _ personal 
visit to the risk would do. 

Identifying themselves actively with 
constructive organizations of their con. 
munities, injecting new and different in. 
dividual angles into fire prevention 
work, utilizing and cooperating with the 
advertising campaigns so liberally fur. 
nished by many companies; these are 
all samples of the methods being used 
all over the country by the “Live 
Wires” who realize that attracting at- 
tention to their agencies and the gery. 
ice they are prepared to furnish, is the 
best way of convincing their prospec. 
tive customers that their agency should 
handle their business. 





EXCESS LIABILITY 

The recent decision by the New 
York Court of Appeals, turning down 
an insured who sued his’ insurance 
company because he incurred a _ loss 
over his insurance jiimits, advertises 
the importance of excess liability in. 
surance, 

The decision makes plain that those 
who incur a liability loss over insur- 
ance limits, need not try to recover 
from the insurance company more 
than they paid for. 

The Royal Indemnity gives this ad- 
vice: 

Sell Excess Limits. Injury judg- 
ments average larger than ever. Be- 
sides there is the above court decision 
to show low-limit policyholders where 
they stand and that they must stand 
there. When they have to pay an ex- 
cess judgment they cannot hope to 
collect from the insurance company for 
alleged bad judgment ete., in handling 
matters. 

Show up this limit question to those 
who buy automobile, elevator and oth- 
er liability insurance. Give them the 
benefit of what you should know about 
these situations which arise. Your 
client, sued for $25,000 or more, and 


insured for only a fraction of that 
amount, cannot feel comfortable no 
matter how ‘improbable recovery 


seems. 

When your liability client, who may 
know the $5,000—$10,000 basic cost, 
is in the act of deciding what limits 
to buy, be able to quote quickly the 
small additional cost to make the lim- 
its adequate. Be like the store sales- 
man who, when the customer comes 
in bent on securing some _ popular- 
priced article, sells him instead the 
better grade that produces satisfac- 
tion. 





REPAIRS AND RUINS, PRODUCE NO 
RENT 

Some points in selling rental value 
insurance. Picturing the situation in 
words, turn to the letter R. R. com- 
mences the word ruin, adorns both ends 
of the word Repair, makes itself evident 
in Remains and occupies an important 
part in the abbreviation R. V. I. From 
these words and initials the story de 
velops as follows: Ruin comes to 
homes through fire. Repair, Ruins and 
Remains produce no Rent. Recovery, 
though, is always possible from R. V. I. 
Such insurance ‘pays your rent else- 
where while your home is being re 
paired or rebuilt following a fire. The 
policy reimburses the assured for the 
loss of use of their property. Rental 
Value Policies should be carried just as 
fire insurance itself. It is no easy mat- 
ter to find new rents or reasonable ones. 
Fire can stop the income from rent. 
you going to Reckon with Ruin? 
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Bubkens? Liability In 


Procuring Insurance 











By WILLIAM OTIS BADGER, Jr. 











Recently there has been brought to 
mind the instance of a letter written 
by a well and favorably known broker- 
age house to a prospective client in 
which assurances were given that the 
hoped for client would be protected 
against loss resulting to the latter from 
the mistakes of the employees of the 
former. Remarkable as it may seem, 
the broker in question gained the new 
client who was visibly impressed by 
what he considered a voluntary exten- 
sion for his benefit, by the brokers, of 
their responsibility. 

It would be interesting to know whe- 
ther the member of the brokerage house 
who prepared the letter did so with the 
idea of falsely impressing the prospect 
with the unusual (?) service extended 
by the firm or under an utter misappre- 
hension as to the mutual rights and 
corresponding duties of brokers and in- 
sured parties. .If the first, he is, of 
course, to be severely censured, if the 
second, he becomes merely an object of 
wonder and pity. 


The Broker’s Obligation 
Generally speaking, as 
insured and the 


between the 
authorized by 
him to procure insurance, there is an 
obligation on the part of .the latter, to 
observe and carry out the instructions 
given him. He must, furthermore, dis- 
charge in a faithful manner the trust 
reposed in him. For a failure to do so, 
or to observe his instructions, the 
broker becomes liable to his principal 
for such damages as may be sustained. 
The broker may be instructed to pro- 
cure specific insurance, and should he 
fail to do so he becomes legally respon- 
sible to his principal for any damage 
suffered by reason of the want of such 
insurance. If he be unable to place the 
insurance as directed it is the breker’s 
duty seasonably to notify his principal, 
but such duty does not begin until after 
a reasonable time for ascertaining in 
the exercise of ordinary diligence whe- 
ther the insurance can be placed. If it 
appear that the insurance directed to 
be procured would have been void there 
is no liability on the part of the broker 
for failure to secure it. Persons hold- 
ing themselves out as insurance brokers 
are assumed to possess the requisite 
knowledge, information, and skill to 


transact such business for their patrons, 
and moreover, to use reasonable care, 
skill, and diligence in so doing. 


broker 


Accordingly, if a broker be employed 
to procure insurance, and he places it 
in a company which has never been au- 
thorized to do business in a certain 
state, and from which the broker is not 
licensed to procure policies, and the 
policy is therefore void, such ‘broker is 
chargeable with negligence and is liable 
for any injurious consequences to his 
employer. 


Liable For Negligence 


Again, it has been held that a general 
undertaking on the part of the broker 
to keep property of the principal in- 
sured renders the former liable for neg- 


’ 


ligence in either failing to secure or to 
renew insurance on the property in 
question. The liability of the broker 
under a loss moreover, is identical with 
that which would have devolved upon 
the company had the insurance been 
procured as directed. It would also 
seem well established that the broker 
may bind himself by parole to procure 
insurance for his client. In short, if 
there be any negligence or wrongful 
act on the part of the broker which re- 
sults in defeating either in whole or 
in part, the insurance which he was in- 
structed to procure, his liability to his 
principal for any loss resulting will, 
“follow as the night the day,” and a 
very dark night is it likely to be. 
Some further instances may be of in- 
terest. Thus, where a broker contracts 
to procure valid insurance for a client 
he becomes liable in damages for loss 
occasioned by reason of want of care 
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on his part in making inquiries or ob- 
taining information concerning the re- 
sponsibility of the company with which 
the risk is placed, although when the 
broker is able to show contributory neg- 
ligence on the part of his principal, the 
intended insured, the latter’s damages 
are reduced, it would seem, to a nom- 
inal sum. Of course, in the absence of 
negligence on the broker’s part the fact 
that the company in which the insur- 
ance be placed is or becomes _ insol- 
vent creates no liability from the brok- 
er to the insured. 

It would seem, however, that in plac- 
ing insurance for a client the broker is 
“always to exercise reasonable dili- 
gence, and to make inquiries as to the 
companies whose policies he proposes 
to deliver,” all in an effort to ascertain 
the responsibility of said companies. It 
has been held that the mere fact that 
the principal after procuring a certain 
number of policies of insurance from 
his broker, pays the premiums on such 
policies following a fire, including the 
premium to a company which afterward 
proves insolvent, does not estop such 
principal from seeking to recover from 
the broker for failing to furnish him 
with reliable insurance, this despite the 
fact that the principal has been in- 
formed by an insurance adjuster that 
the policy is worthless. It has further- 
more been decided that to enable a 
principal to recover from his insurance 


broker for damages sustained through 
the effecting of invalid insurance by the 
latter whereby the principal was pre- 
vented from realizing on a loss under 
the policies obtained, that the principal 
need not show that he has sued the in- 
surance company, it being sufficient to 
establish that the policies were void, 
and that the company refused to pay 
after receipt of due proofs of loss. 


Growth of Brokerage Establishments 

Perhaps, there are still some brokers 
who attend to all the details of their 
business personally and who employ no 
assistants whatever. They are decided- 
ly in the minority, however, as _ that 
branch of insurance has grown to such 
an extent that some brokerage concerns 
have well nigh attained the proportions 
of an insurance company. In such an 
organization the same rules of legal 
agency are applicable as elsewhere, 
and hence, if a telephone operator or 
some relatively unimportant member of 
the organization while acting within the 
scope of his or her employment be neg- 
ligent in any particular, and loss to the 
principal ensue, the liability of the or- 
ganization would follow, whether or no 
a special letter soliciting the particular 
principal’s account and incorporating 
assurances of responsibility had previ- 
ously been written. In examining the 
decisions bearing on this question, one 
is likely to be struck by the relatively 
small number of reported cases. It is 
not necessary, however, to search far 
for the reason when it is considered 
that nothing could be more inimical to 
the business health of a brokerage firm 
than to have its name appearing in the 
case books in connection with any al- 
leged negligence in the conduct of its 
highly specialized line of endeavor. In 
other words, we have every reason to 
believe that this question is more or 
less constantly arising and is much 
more frequently met with than the 
number of precedents available would 
indicate. 


Rain Insurance Cover 


(Continued from page 14) 


tion—by telegraph if time is a factor 
as it frequently is in weather insurance 
underwriting—and the company advises 
the acceptance or rejection of the risk. 
It is now the uniform practice with the 
companies in the Rain Association to 
require that the policy be applied for, 
accepted, and the premium paid, at 
least five days prior to the event insured 
against. Policies cannot be cancelled 
either by company or the assured with- 
in that five day period. The reason for 
this is that weather conditions can be 
forecast frequently several days in ad- 
vance and commonly forty-eight hours 
ahead. . 

Insuring Fruit Growers Against Frost 


A form of cover that will probably 
be extensively used in the future when 
the people are better educated to the 
use of weather insurance is insurance 
against the hazard of frost. Some of 
this insurance has been written for cit- 
rus fruit growers in Florida. The dan- 
ger of late frost in the northern part of 
the state during the spring months, ex- 
poses the growers to the loss of their 
crop and their year’s effort. This is one 
of the future fields of development in 
weather insurance that has large possi- 
bilities. While the citrus fruit industry 
and its exposure to frost especially in 
Florida and California is the most con- 
spicuous class of prospects for this 
cover, it will probably not be long be- 
fore this indemnity will be generally 
sold throughout the country covering 
not only the citrus fruit growers, but 
the whole fruit industry and other deli- 
cate crops as well, that are exposed to 
the danger of weather damage. 

The first company to write rain in- 
surance was the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions. Soon after starting writ- 
ing in England, the company accepted 
risks in this country. The companies 
were not quick to take up the new line. 


— 


What a General Cover is No 

Vincent L. Gallagher, assistant ge, 
retary of the “America Fore” comp. 
nies, in a recent lecture before the }y 
surance Society of New York, clearej 
up some misunderstandings about gay 
eral covers. In telling what a gener 
cover is not he said: 

“Before we venture on a definitioy 
if what a general cover contract {; 
it may be well to discuss in a fey 
words what a general cover is not. j 
agents and brokers generally kney 
what a general cover is not, it woul 
save a vast amount of correspondeng 
and conversation in answering the 
many inquiries that companies are pe 
quired to answer. A general cover jg 
not a floater. It does not cover prop 
erty wherever it may be located, ex 
cept in a very limited manner which 
will be explained later. Bear that jy 
mind, because it is a common nis. 
take. Floaters are quite distinct and 
I may add where transgressing state 
lines are almost invariably in viola. 
tion of resident agent or anti-discrim. 
ination laws as well as rating organi. 
zation rules. 

“A general cover is not a_ blanket 
policy. It is not written for an amount 
of insurance which may be applied at 
more than one location. General coy. 
ers are specific. 

“While the general cover is a re. 
porting contract, it is not a contract 
which may be used to cover fluctuat. 
ing values at a single location on a 
reporting basis nor a contract which 
may be used to cover values in or at 
any manufacturing plant. 

“The most surprising statement to 
the uninformed, however, is this: A 
general cover contract is not a _ pol. 
icy of insurance. It does not contain 
the policy conditions and is not even 
the document in accordance with the 
terms of which a loss is adjusted.” 


A few did so, but early experience was 
not such as to induce other companies 
to go after the business. This result 
was due more to the newness of the 
business and the absence of experience 
on what limits to set and what classes 
to avoid than to rates charged. 
The business of writing weather in- 
surance got down to a sound underwrit- 
ing basis with the formation of the Rain 
Association when the companies writ- 
ing this line got together to exchange 
their experience in 1921. As a result 
of the work of this association a great 
deal of knowledge about weather in- 
surance underwriting has been made 
available to the companies, policy forms 
were thoroughly revised and a general 
classification of risks made and rates 
determined that fitted the hazard in- 
volved. 
The companies now members of the 
Rain Association are the following: 
Home of New York, City of New York, 
Franklin, Hartford, Citizens of St 
Louis, Federal, North British & Mer- 
cantile, Commonwealth, Mercantile, 
Pennsylvania, Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions and the Insurance Company 
of North America. 





17 POLICIES IN A DAY 

A. H. Makee, a North Dakota banker, 
living in a town with a population of 
200 persons, in one day sold twenty-five 
accident policies, and insurance is 4 
small side line with him. The company 
handling this business thereupon wrote 
700 bankers in the state setting forth 
arguments why insurance would be aa 
excellent side-line for them. 





The man who has bought an automo 
bile policy is a logical prospect for accl 


dent insurance and vice-versa, 
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World-Wide Business Started by 
Two College Boys 





Hamilton Fish, Jr. and Walter Beinecke, College Athletes and Members of Old New York 
Families, Wanted Action and Results, So Picked Insurance Brokerage Field. Wm. Rhine- 
lander Stewart, Jr. and A. J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., Also Associated With Office. 











About ten years ago two young men, 
a short time out of college, were look- 
ing around for a business opportunity 
that would appeal to them. Both had 
been active in athletics in college and 
the idea of “desk jobs” was repugnant 
to them. The families of both were 
wealthy and socially prominent so they 


were not lacking opportunities. Many 
of their friends were entering banks and 
investment houses, but they wanted 
more action. 

Through friends they were in touch 
with John C. Paige & Co., of Boston, 
one of the oldest and most highly re- 
garded insurance offices in New Eng- 
land. Some young men of their own 
set were already attached to this office 
and they at once realized the possibil- 
ities of a general insurance business. 
Furthermore, the business seemed to 
fit their own ideas better than other 
lines. They could have personal free- 
dom, action, with results depending 
upon their efforts. 


Start in One-Room Office 


The native shrewdness of these young 
men that has been so strikingly shown 
in their subsequent success, came to 
the front in their next move. Instead 
of entering the John C. Paige & Co. 
agency as producers, as others had 
done, they made a counter proposal that 
took daring and great courage to carry 
through. They proposed that they open 
a New York City office for John C. 
Paige & Co. The good will value of 
the name of John C. Paige & Co. as an 
insurance office could scarcely be rated 
too highly. The combination of this 
business asset, with their own friends 
and connections, was the foundation on 
which they planned to build. 


The two young men were Hamilton 
Fish, Jr., and Walter Beinecke. Mr. 
Fish is a Harvard graduate and Mr. 
Beinecke is a Yale man. The families 
of Hamilton Fish and Stuyvesant Fish 
have been prominent in New York for 
generations. Mr. Fish was captain of 
the Harvard Varsity football eleven 
and is now a Congressman. Mr. Bein- 
ecke also comes of an old New York 
family. His father is chairman of the 
board of the Plaza Operating Co., 
which owns and runs the Plaza Hotel, 
New York, said to be the most valua- 
ble hotel property in the country. The 
elder Mr. Beinecke is also chairman 
of the board of the Commonwealth 
Bank, New York. 

Going down to the insurance district, 
they rented one room at 91 William 
Street. That was in September, 1913, 
just ten years ago. Soon after starting 
they were joined in the enterprise by 
Allan L. Corey, who had been a star 
back on the Yale Varsity football team. 
Mr. Corey later dropped out and he is 
now a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

A little later there came in as a mem- 
ber of this remarkable office, a man 
whose family name and connections 
date back to the very beginnings of 
New York City. This was William 
Rhinelander Stewart, Jr. The Rhine- 
landers, the Kips and the Stewarts have 
owned New York realty and been iden- 
tified with its development since Indian 
days. All branches of these families 


still have large holdings in New York, 

Long Island and Westchester County. 

Prince Miguel Died While With John 
C. Paige & Co., Inc. 

Early this year it was announced that 
Prince Miguel de Braganza, eldest son 
of the pretender to the throne of Port- 
ugal, had become associated with the 
office of John C. Paige & Co., Inc. 
Prince Miguel some years before had 
married Mr. Stewart’s sister, Anita 
Stewart. The marriage took place at 
Tullock Castle, Scotland. Prince Mig- 
uel died this year from influenza. 

Another young man of distinguished 
family who is associated with the office 
is A. J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., of the Biddle 
family of Philadelphia. He married a 
daughter of J. B. Duke. 

Now Handle World-Wide Business 

Every one of these young men resent 
any implication that there is any “soc- 
ial tea” atmosphere about their insur- 
ance activities. They object to the fam- 
ily and social stress because they get 
their business in competition and in 
placing big lines such as they specialize 
in, the insurance is written on a dollar- 
for-dollar basis. Their advantage is in 
having the entree to big lines. When 


it comes to placing the business, they 
must face competition and meet it. 
They do handle a large number of sub- 
stantial individual accounts, but large 
corporation business is the feature of 
the office and in this they have an 
advantage that is not to be denied. 

The business of John C. Paige & Co., 
Inc., is now world-wide. Some of the 
accounts on the books have risks scat- 
tered all over the globe. The business 
started by two young college graduates 
ten years ago is now one of the most 
extensive in the insurance district and 
also one of the choicest. 

A business of such proportions could 
not be developed without expert insur- 
ance advice and organization. One of 
the officers and stockholders in John C. 
Paige & Co., Inc., is Leonard Dammann, 
well known in the insurance world and 
for twelve years connected with the 
National Surety Co. He resigned as 
vice-president and assistant general 
manager of the National to go with the 
Paige company. 

Another officer of the company is 
Joseph Krischker, who joined the com- 
pany about five years ago. He came 
from the brokerage office of I. Tanen- 
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baum, Son & Co., where he had been 
for about twenty-five years and had had 
a thorough training from the ground up 
in all branches of insurance. Mr. 
Krischker is a vice-president and also 
office manager of the company. 

The expansion of the business put 
great executive pressure on the office 
and a couple of years ago George F. 
McGuire, who had been connected with 
a number of offices on the _ street, 
joined the agency as a junior member. 











| Household Inventories 








The Ohio Farmers furnishes house- 
hold inventories to its agents and finds 
these inventories are a help which 
every agent can bring to his policy- 
holders at a small cost. They are fur- 
nished by the supply department in 
any reasonable quantities at a cost of 
two cents per hundred. The compa- 
ny figures that will pay for the print- 
ing, paper and transportation. 

The household inventory is a great 


Parlor B. 
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Davenport, 
Desk, 

Grate Fixtures, 
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Lamps, ; 
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Musical Instruments] 














Piano, 
Stool and Cover, 
Talking Machines] 
Records, 
Pedestal, 
Rugs. 
Serving Table, 
Shades, 
Window Fixtures, 
Tables, 
Tapestry. } 





Pictures,* | 


Bric-e-brac,* 
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help both to the agent and the policy- 
holder especially in case of loss when 
it automatically becomes the basis for 
the adjustment. In another way, it re- 
sults in profits, because, when a prop- 
erty owner sets down what he owns, 
with a fair valuation opposite, he gen- 
erally finds that the value of his prop- 
erty is much greater than he had rmal- 
ized. The result is that he asks for 
more insurance. The agent is better 
satisfied because he gets more com- 
mission. The assured is better gatis- 
fied because he is then fully protected. 


SELECTION OF RISKS 


Among things to be taken into con- 
sideration in the selection of risks are: 
Occupation, classification, age, past 
physical history, integrity, earning ca- 
pacity, working conditions, living con- 
ditions and general personal appearance 
of the applicant. 

The perseverance of an agent, almost 
totally blind, resulted in his writing 
$2,406 worth of business in six months’ 
time. This figure is more than some 
agents have written who possess all of 
their faculties during that period in cas- 
ualty and surety lines. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance 
contributes the larger income to the 
companies writing accident business but 
with the threat of State Insurance on 
the one hand and the development of 
mechanical traction on the other, it is 
difficult to forecast what will be its 
future in a few years. 
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Stock Company View of Reciprocals 


By A. L. Kirkpatrick, Casualty Information Clearing House 


In theory, a reciprocal exchange is a 
plan whereby a number of individuals, 
firms and corporations exchange indem- 
nity contracts, protecting each other 
against loss to which they are all ex- 
posed. 

Legally, a reciprocal exchange is the 
which these 


place at indemnity 


tracts are exchanged through the attor- 


con- 


ney-in-fact, that is to say, the exchange 
is defined as the office maintained by 
the attorney-in-fact for the purpose of 


exchanging contracts among the sub- 
scribers. 

In practice, a reciprocal exchange is 
a scheme of so-called insurance, organ- 
ized, controlled and operated by a self- 
chosen agent called the attorney-in- 
fact for his own private profit at the ex- 
pense of the subscribers. 

The Attorney-in-Fact 

The attorney-in-fact may be = an 
individual or a corporation. In either 
cause, he is the manager, agent, under- 
writer and claim adjuster of the ex 
change. He receives his authority from 
a power of attorney which each sub- 
scriber is required to sign at the time 
of making application for insurance. 
Of necessity, he must have complete 
authority to handle all matters dealing 
with the exchange of insurance con- 
tracts. The power of attorney must, 
therefore, be a very broad instrument. 
It conveys power which, when properly 
used, might be to the advantage of the 
subscriber, but when placed in unscrup- 
ulous hands it contains great opportun- 
ities for abuse. 


A typical power of attorney author- 
izes the attorney-in-fact to bind the 
subscriber on contracts to other sub- 
scribers unknown to him; to collect the 
money for the issuance of these con- 
tracts; to receive notice of loss and to 
settle all claims; and, finally, it au- 
thorizes the attorney-in-fact “to perform 
every act not herein specifically men- 
tioned that we could ourselves here do 
in relation to any contract hereby au- 
thorized.” 

What broader powers could a person 
delegate to any attorney than to permit 
him “to perform every act not herein 
specifically mentioned?” 

While the authority given to the at- 
torney-in-fact is presumably to the ad- 
vantage of the subscriber, it may also 
work to his detriment, as in the case 
of a reciprocal domiciled in Illinois 
which is at the present time engaged 
in an attempt to collect a special as- 
sessment from all subscribers. Under 
the power of attorney given by sub- 
scribers at this exchange, the attorney- 
in-fact is authorized to bring suit for 
the collection of an unpaid assessment 
without notice to the subscriber. He is 
empowered, under the contract to ap- 
point any attorney to appear on behalf 
of the subscriber and confess judgment 
for him. The first information the sub- 
scriber receives is when the sheriff 
appears at his door to collect a judg- 
ment or attach his goods. In return for 
this delegation of authority to him; the 
attorney-in-fact assumes no liability of 
any kind, risks no capital of his own 
and has nothing to lose except his job 
in case of failure of the exchange. 

How Attorneys-in-Fact Are Paid 

His compensation is fixed in the 
power of attorney. Probably the most 
usual fee is 30% of all premiums writ- 
ten by the exchange, but many receive 
much more. There are various devices 
by which attorneys-in-fact conceal the 
actual amount of their compensation. 
In one exchange, for example, the attor- 
ney-in-fact receives a certain percent- 








age for administration expense, and a 
further percentage for additional serv- 
ices. Of course, the solicitors for the 
exchange place emphasis upon the 
small amount paid for administration 
and fail to mention the additional per- 
centage. In another case he receives 
his percentage of the premiums, and in 
addition, he collects a membership or 
policy fee of which he retains the entire 
amount. The attorney-in-fact of one 
exchange operating within this state re- 
ceived, during 1922, 79% of the net 
premiums written and retained by the 
exchange, 

Out of his compensation the attorney- 
in-fact pays part, but not all, of the 


AO Ore 


KIRKPATRICK 


expenses of operation. oxpenses are 
by no means limited to the amount paid 
to the attorney-in-fact. There is no 
more limit on the expenses of a recip- 


rocal exchange than upon any other 
kind of insurance carrier. <A_ typical 
case of the expenses which the sub- 


scribers are required to pay in addition 
to the compensation of the attorney-in- 
fact includes such items as the cost of 
investigation and adjustment of claims, 
taxes, legal expenses, audit fees and ex- 
penses of the Advisory Committee. In 
many cases the expenses actually run 
to unreasonable amounts. Two of your 
most prominent compensation writing 
reciprocals incurred expenses of 40% 
and 44% as compared with a 388% ex- 
pense loading which is included in the 
compensation rates of the stock compa- 
nies. Another reciprocal operating in 
this state incurred an expense ratio 
during 1922 of 65% and another of 85%. 
It must be evident to you that this de- 
vice of “insurance at cost” does not 
necessarily mean insurance at less than 
stock company rates. 
Advertising Often Deceptive 

We frequently have the question ad- 
dressed to the Clearing House, “Is this 
a stock company or a reciprocal ex- 
change?” It is frequently quite diffi- 
cult to one unfamiliar with all of the 
reciprocals in operation to determine 
from the advertising literature of the 
exchange whether it is actually a stock 
company or a reciprocal exchange. It 
was only recently that we learned of 
a case of a young man given an agency 
contract of a reciprocal and told that 
he was writing insurance for a stock 
company. It was not until he had is- 
sued a number of policies in his home 
town that he learned that he was the 


agent of a reciprocal and not of a stock 
company. Now, you may think this fel- 
low was lacking in good common sense, 
yet his case is only one of numerous 
instances where men who should know 
better have been misled by the litera- 
ture and smooth solicitation of recipro- 
cals. And if these men have not been 
able to protect themselves, what about 
the innocent insuring public? Certain- 
ly it is entitled to protection from such 
schemes. And the best safeguard yet 
discovered is adequate knowledge on 
the part of the stock company agents, 
so that they may be able to detect the 
snares of the reciprocals and _ point 
them out to their elients, the public. 

One of the most common and the 
most easily adopted devices is the use 
of the word “company” in connection 
with a reciprocal. It is quite a natural 
designation and one all too frequently 
used to disguise the-nature of the in- 
stitution. There should be no misun- 
derstanding on this point. No recipro- 
cal has a right to use this word in its 
name or in speaking or writing of its 
organization. It is not a company in 
any sense of the word. As I have al- 
ready pointed out, it is merely an insur- 
ance scheme and the use of the word 
“company” to designate a reciprocal is 
merely a means of concealing its true 
nature. 

“Executive Officers” 

It is quite a common practice for a 
reciprocal exchange to have an incor- 
porated company for its attorney-in-fact. 
The incorporation of an attorney-in-fact, 
however, does not change the nature 
of the reciprocal itself. The mere men- 
tion of the amount of capital stock of an 
incorporated attorney-in-fact frequently 
gives the impression that it is the cap- 
ital stock of an insurance company. 
The use of the titles, president, treas- 
urer, and secretary, designating the ex- 
ecutive officers of the attorney-in-fact 
frequently leads the uninitiated to be- 
lieve that these are the executive offi- 
cers of a stock company. It must be 
plain, however, that a reciprocal ex- 
change can have no executive officers 
and the fact that the attorney-in-fact is 
incorporated, has executive officers and 
capital stock, should not be allowed to 
mislead anyone into believing he is 
dealing with a stock company, or 
that such incorporation increases the 
strength of the reciprocal. 

Another common device used by re- 
ciprocals, which both gives the impres- 
sion of a stock company and also adds 
a sense of security to the organization, 
is the prominent display in its advertis- 
ing material of the names of prominent 
business men as members of the Ad- 
visory Committee. In theory, the Ad- 
visory Committee of a reciprocal ex- 
change has general supervision over 
and direction of the affairs and funds 
of the exchange in a capacity similar 
to that of the Board of Directors of a 
corporation, but every member of the 
Advisory Committee holds membership 
therein only by virtue of his being a 
subscriber at the exchange. Since it 
is within the power of the attorney- 
in-fact to cancel the subscription of any 
subscriber at will and upon due notice, 
it must be plain that he has complete 
control of the membership and, there- 
fore, of the actions of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. With this power in his hands, 
the Advisory Committee is actually 
powerless to take any action against 
the will of the attorney-in-fact. * * 

The Guarantee Fund 

The work of the attorney-in-fact is 
far easier if the exchange can be made 
to show a strong financial statement. 
Cne of the means of making such a 
showing of strength is by the use of 


the so-called guarantee fund. Perhaps 
the most common and least complicated 
means of obtaining this fund is for the 
attorney-in-fact himself to advance it, 
Under the law governing reciprocals, he 
is permitted to advance funds to the ex. 
change without its being required to 
show this debt in its statement of finan. 
cial condition. He may include among 
the assets of the reciprocal any amount 
of cash or convertible securities which 
actually belong to him, but which he 
has loaned to the exchange. In many 
cases the exchange even pays him in- 
terest on the loan, but the law permits 
it to advertise a financial statement 
which declares that the amount shown 
as a guarantee fund is the property of 
the subscribers. It is quite certain that 
when the exchange gets into financial 
difficulties the first debt which will be 
paid will be its debt to the attorney- 
in-fact for the guarantee fund which he 
has advanced. 

In order to meet the objection that 
the fund may be withdrawn in time of 
greatest need, a number of reciprocals 
have adopted the scheme of placing 
their guarantee fund on deposit with a 
state insurance department, or placing 
it in escrow with a bank. There is no 
doubt but what such a plan gives an 
apparent security of the “insurance” 
granted by policies of the exchange. 
As a matter of fact, however, there is 
little or no added security given. The 
mere fact that part of the funds of the 
exchange are in the hands of a bank or 
un insurance department does not avoid 
the fact that the exchange is indebted 
to the attorney-in-fact. Neither does it 
prevent the exchange, or the attorney- 
in-fact for it, from repaying this debt 
at any time out of the funds which it 
has on hand in addition to the guarantee 
fund. That is to say, if a reciprocal ex- 
change has on deposit with an insur- 
ance department $25,000 which consti- 
tutes the full amount of its guarantee 
fund, and in addition -to this deposit, 
the exchange has assets amounting to 
$25,000 or more, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the attorney-in-fact from  with- 
drawing what is due him from the 
funds which the exchange has on hand 
and free from the insurance depart- 
ment. All that the deposit with the in- 
surance department can guarantee is 
that when the final reckoning comes, 
there will be that amount of funds on 
hand to pay the debts of the exchange. 
But if its debts are in excess of the 
deposit and there are no other funds 
available, then it must follow that the 
exchange cannot meet all of its obliga- 
tions. 

Assessment Liability 

There are a number of exchanges do- 
ing business at the present time which 
maintain a guarantee fund on deposit 
with a bank and show among their as- 
sets a certificate of deposit from that 
bank. As a matter of fact, the amount 
of that deposit was in many cases ob- 
tained on a loan from the bank in ex- 
change for a promissory note, signed by 
the attorney-in-fact and given with the 
understanding that the funds would not 
be withdrawn until the note had been 
paid. That is to say, the attorney-in- 
fact has given the bank his personal 
note and received in exchange a certifi- 
cate of deposit while the bank holds all 
of the money. The bank receives in- 
terest on the loan. It may or may not 
pay interest on the certificate of de- 
posit, and it cannot lose anything be- 
cause it holds the money and wouldn't 
pay it out under any circumstances un- 
til the loan is paid off. It is quite ev!- 
dent from this that the funds actually 
belong to the bank and in no way could 
they be considered as strengthening the 
reserves of the exchange, yet such an 
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exchange advertises to the insuring 
public that it owns these assets in its 
own name as a guarantee of its 
strength. 

Still another device adopted by recip- 
rocals is the inclusion among its assets 
of the assessment liability on the part 
of subscribers. Since this liability is 
not an admitted asset under the insur- 
ance law, they are required to make 
un equal and offsetting deduction in 
their financial statements under the 
heading of “Non-Admitted Assets.” 
The net result is that the surplus show- 
ing of the exchange is not affected in 
any way. The advantage gained by 
this procedure is that the gross assets 
are materially increased and often- 
times it is of aid in soliciting insurance 
to be able to state that the exchange 
has a certain amount of assets, without 
adding that a large portion of them are 
not admitted by the Insurance Depart- 
ment as being suitable for an insurance 
carrier to hold. 

Non-Admitted Assets 

One of the best known reciprocals 
operating in this state with its main 
office in Kansas City showed among its 
assets in its 1922 financial statement to 
the Missouri Insurance Department a 
guarantee fund amounting to practically 
one million dollars, making its total as- 
sets slightly more than two million dol- 
lars. Under the heading of “Non-Ad- 
mitted Assets,” however, it made a de- 
duction equal to its guarantee fund, re- 
ducing its actual admitted assets to ap- 
proximately one million dollars. What 
other reason could this attorney-in-fact 
have had in mind in making such a 
report, than to exaggerate the total 
amount of its assets to the extent of a 
million dollars with a view of mislead- 
ing the insuring public? What would 
you think of a national bank which ad- 
vertised in its financial statements that 
it had two million dollars of assets 
when this amount actually included the 
liability on the part of its stockholders 
to pay an additional amount equal to 
the par value of the capital stock? 

The strength of a _ reciprocal ex- 
change, like that of any other business, 
depends to a large extent upon the sur- 
plus of its assets over its liabilities. 
But there are two very marked differ- 
ences between the surplus of an insur- 
ance carrier and that of a manufactur- 
ing or commercial enterprise. In the 
first place, the investments of insur- 
ance carriers are regulated by law. 
They must be of such a character that 
in case of forced liquidation they may 
be readily converted into cash with- 
out a substantial loss. Any invest- 
ments which do not conform to the law 
are “not admitted” in determining the 
financial condition of the institution. 
In the second place the debts of an 
insurance carrier are not as readily de- 
termined as are those of the manufac- 
turing or trading company. Many in- 
surance claims are not paid until years 
after the loss occurs. In the mean- 
time the carrier can only estimate its 
ultimate liability under the claim. This 
condition gives opportunity for a wide 
difference of opinion as to what the 
real cost will probably be and opens 
the way for unscrupulous managers to 
conceal part of the debts of their insti- 
tutions by under-estimating the ulti- 
mate cost of the unpaid claims. It was 
this condition which led to the regula- 
tion of insurance reserves by law. The 
reserves prescribed by law are, of 
course, minimum reserves and every 
insurance carrier must set aside at 
least that amount. 

Reserves 

One of the principal liabilities of an 
insurance carrier is its reserve for un- 
earned premiums. For this purpose a 
stock company is required to set aside 
a reserve equal to 50% of its premiums 
in force. But a reciprocal is permitted 
to first deduct the entire amount paid 
for expenses as provided in the power 
of attorney and to set aside 50% of the 
remainder as its reserve. Let me show 
you what the effect of this may be. 
One reciprocal exchange doing business 
in this state received a premium income 
in 1922 of some $371,000. On this 


amount of business a stock company 
would be required to carry a reserve 
for unearned premiums of approximate- 
ly $185,000, but this reciprocal first de- 
ducted expenses amounting to $237,000 
and therefore its legal 50% reserve 
amounted to less than $67,000. Its re- 
serve was, therefore, more than $118,- 
000 less than the reserve which would 
have been required of a stock company 
and this fact permitted it to make a 
showing of surplus amounting to $82,- 
000. Yet this reciprocal is carrying 
“full legal reserves” and still claims a 
surplus of assets over liabilities of over 
$82,000. The fact is that its reserve is 
legal but far from adequate. 
Departmental Supervision 

The Kansas reciprocal law makes no 
mention of a reserve for unpaid losses. 
This permits an exchange to set up al- 
most any amount of loss reserve it de- 
sires and still meet the legal require- 
ments. Practically every exchange re- 
ports in its financial statement a re- 
serve for unpaid losses, but the insur- 
ing public has no means of knowing 
whether or not this reserve is adequate 
to meet the claims which have been 
incurred. It is quite general for ex- 
changes to estimate their loss reserves 
for each individual case separately. 
While this method might produce a re- 
serve which is adequate to care for the 
known claims, it cannot make adequate 
provision for claims resulting from ac- 
cidents which happened prior to the 
date in the financial statement but for 
which no claim had been made at that 
time. Experience has shown that such 
claims frequently make a substantial 
inroad upon the surplus claimed by the 
exchange in its annual report to the in- 
surance department. Few reciprocals, 
if any, carry loss reserves which are 
adequate to pay all of their claims at 
maturity. 

The impression is all too general 
among the insuring public that since 
all insurance institutions are super- 
vised by the state, therefore, they must 
be equally safe. It must be plain 
that all an insurance’ department 
can require is that a reciprocal comply 
with the law. It may be the opinion of 
an insurance commissioner that the re- 
serves of the exchange are not adequate 
for the purpose for which they are in- 
tended, but nevertheless it is the law 
which governs, and if the reserves of 
the exchange meet the legal require- 
ments, an insurance commissioner is 
powerless. 

Furthermore, an insurance depart- 
ment is limited by the appropriation of 
money which is made by the legisla- 
ture. It cannot always make the ex- 
aminations which otherwise it would 
make. 

In spite of the many faults in this 
system and the numerous skeletons 
with which its trail is strewn, still, 
there is nothing inherent in it or the 
laws governing it which would prevent 
a reciprocal exchange from being op- 
erated with credit to itself, and benefit 
to the insuring public if its manage- 
ment were thoroughly honest and cap- 
able, and provided it could overcome 
the public prejudice created by a long 
list of reciprocal failures and scandals. 

Three things would be necessary. 
The first is adequate, permanent cap- 
ital. By permanent capital I mean 
capital in such form and on such terms 
that it cannot possibly be withdrawn 
in time of need. It must constitute an 
absolute guarantee of good faith upon 
the part of the management to the ex- 
tent that they are willing to risk their 
capital for the protection of policyhold- 
ers. The second requirement is ade- 
quate rates and the third is adequate 
reserves. None of these requirements 
can be said to be characteristic of the 
reciprocal system. They are found in 
practically all companies operating up- 
on the stock plan. If any manager of 
an insurance carrier is willing to sup- 
ply adequate permanent capital, charge 
a rate which is sufficient to meet all 
costs and to set aside adequate re- 
serves, it is hard to conceive of a simp- 
ler, more direct and more permanent 
form of organization than the stock 


Does Wonders With Small Window 





How John W. Pratt, Who Made Kennett Square Famous, 
Holds Attention of the Sidewalk Crowd 


John W. Pratt, agent in Kennett 
Square, Pa., which has only 2,000 pop- 
ulation, and whose activities and soli- 
citing methods are so ingenious that E. 
L. Sullivan, advertising manager of the 
Home, won a prize in an advertising 
men’s sales chronicle contest by tell- 
ing about them, has one of the small- 
est windows in the insurance business, 
but manages to get a lot out of it. In 


‘building and loan dope for the loca} 


association, a collection of war souyg. 
nirs for the local post of the American 
Legion, and so on. Well, the orchard 
man now gives us his insurance, I am 
now director of the building and loan 
association and their meetings are 
held in my office, and go on. 

Does it pay? Well, it doesn’t hind. 
er and it’s very pleasant to do things 
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JOHN W. PRATT (on right) and Staff in Front of His Window. 





fact, his little show window generally 
has a number of people in front of it 
and has been commented upon by 
special agents in all parts of the coun- 
try. In discussing his window he 
said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“I moved from a very comfortable 
office on the secend floor to very sim- 
ilar rooms on the street level that rent 
for twice as much, all to get the ad- 
vantage of show windows and now 
that I have them, I don't use them for 
insurance ads much oftener than once 
a week. All the other time they are 
filled with exhibits for other people— 
a display of some prize winning apples 
from a local orchard, an exhibit of 





Get your policyholders to help you 
secure new business by giving you the 
names of their friends. Some of the 
biggest debits are built up this way. 





Some great insurance salesmen are 
those who capitalize the psychology of 
fear and call their prospects’ attention 
to dangers unforeseen. 





Some have never given personal acci- 
dental health insurance a thought be- 
cause it never has been presented to 
them. 





company form. Furthermore, this plan 
is not open to the doubt and suspicion 
to which the reciprocal system is 
subject. 








for other people and the show window 
is always alive and interesting and 
here’s where I come in—tucked away 
in some part of every exhibit that ap- 
pears in the windows, is some piece 
which ig my own. For instance, a pho- 
to of a recent fire and labeled ‘“Anoth- 
er one-—-you’re next’ or the last draft 
from the company in payment of a loss 
is laid in the window for a short tim 
before it is delivered, and who can say 
that they do not pull better than if 
they were heavily featured in the win- 
dow display. This use of the window 
does create a lot of good-will for the 
office and mayhap it will prove my 
greatest asset—who can say? 





Owners, landlords and lessees are 
willing to listen to your reasons for 
their protection when you can convince 
them in a distinctive manner, that their 
investments in those buildings are not 
secure without adequate and dependa- 
ble public liability insurance. 





A check writing machine is not 4 
complete protection. Insurance is the 
only complete protection in _ losses 
through forgery. 





Take no risks for your company that 
you would not take for yourself. 





Get your clients to read their policies 
and understand them. 
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To Help You Get More Business by Advertising 
is the object of the service that The 
Franklin's Advertising Department 
has available. Should you need sug- 
gestions for your newspaper advertis- 
ing, a special letter or plan to aid your 
collections, or assistance along the 
many and varied lines of sales and 
advertising activity, the Advertising 
Department of the Franklin through 
its special service bureau is equipped 
to help you. 
Franklin agents have this service at 
their disposal all the time. 
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Getting "Em on the Dotted Line 


By J. Spencer Welton, Vice-President of The Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


Salesmanship as a_ profession or 
science, whatever you may choose to 
call it, has interested me from a very 
early age—in fact I am assured by my 
mother, whose recollection goes back 
further than mine, that my first act 
upon coming into the world was to 
offer to sell a small block of silence 
for what I regarded as a satisfactory 
amount of nourishment. 

And I am assured that the sale was 
made promptly and upon my own terms. 

It was also at a comparatively early 
age that I discovered that salesmanship 
is the oldest profession in the world. 

I know there is another, not generally 
mentioned in polite society, which is 
said to be older, but I have the third 
chapter of the first book of Moses for 
my authority. 

By the way, those of you who have 
permitted the dust to accumulate on 
the covers of your Bible will do well 
to blow it off and look up the numerous 
pointed and direct references to sales- 
manship which appear in almost every 
chapter. 

To go back then I repeat that sales- 
manship is the oldest profession in the 
world because the third chapter of Gen 
esis tells us that the serpent ran the 
Eden Fruit Stands, Ltd., traveling ham- 
pers a specialty, and that Eve was his 
first solicitor. 

And the mark that every salesman 
has striven to equal all down through 
the ages and the one that every sales- 
man is shooting at today is the Kden 
record of 100% of results. 


A Serious Business 

This salesmanship matter is a serious 
business. 

It’s particularly so because until re 
cently it has largely been hit or miss 
and hit or miss things ordinarily don’t 
amount to very much. 

Salesmanship could be and ought to 
be a science—science, we are told, be- 
ing classified knowledge. 

One reason why it isn’t is because 
most salesmen spend a lot of their time 
trying to find some new way of doing 
the old things. 

My notion is that a lot of the old and 
tried things are the best, but they are 
ignored because they are old. 

I am not particularly hide-bound and 
I certainly am not wrapped up in tradi- 
tion, but I am strong for some of the 
old stuff. 

Old stuff doesn’t sound exciting, and 
it has none of the glamour of the un- 
known but it’s what makes the world 
go around. 

The sun you see today is old stuff. 

It’s the same sun that shone on Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden— it’s the 
Same sun that made the grass grow 
there, at least I suppose it is. 

Anyway I can quote the Ist or 2nd 
chapter of Genesis as my authority for 
that statement, too. 

That same sun that made the grass 
grow then is making it grow here today 
and tomorrow. 

So far as I know the same kind of 
rain dampens the earth and the same 
kind of water runs through the same 
kind of rivers and helps create the 
same kind of fertility that existed in 
the days of Pharaoh. 

The trouble with most of us is that 
the old and tried and proven things are 
trite, they lack sparkle and snap and 
the speculative element, and so we 
ignore them, 

My talk on salesmanship then al- 
ways is about the matter-of-fact, every 





day, plain-as-the-nose-on-face 
things. 

Some of the things I say may sound 
like platitudes, but a proven platitude 
is worth a whole lot more to me than 
oratorical pyrotechnics based on falla- 
cious hypotheses. 

Analysis of Work 

With me the whole business of exist- 
ence and formula for success are sum- 
med up in mighty few words—Work like 
blazes all the while, remember that a 
straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points, and that constant 
dropping wears away a stone. 


kind of 


You see all this hasn’t even the nov- 





J. SPENCER 


WELTON 


elty of being original, but it has all the 
advantage of being true. 

The greatest factor in human success 
along any line is plain hard work. 

Know your business, think straight, 
use your head, but above all else 
work. 

Work brings happiness, creates pros- 
perity and assures health. 

No great success ever has been or 
ever will be attained without it. 

It is a habit that can be formed any 
minute anywhere and by = anybody, 
which pays dividends from the start. 

Ask yourself tonight, and tomorrow 
night and every night if you have hon- 
estly done your best all day. 

If the answer is “yes,” nothing can 
stop your progress. 

Today is the best day of the year to 
do things. 

It is a little better than yesterday and 
a good deal better than tomorrow. 

If the weather is bad it has been 
worse before and will be again, and 
anyway good work on a bad day proves 
you abler and is proportionately better 
worth doing. 

Pessimism in your brain cells 
ally means fuzz on your tongue. 
Plain hard work will remove both. 
Hot or cold, wet or dry, today is the 

best today you will ever have. 

Do something worth while with it. 

Anybody can do the easy things—but 
we don’t get paid much for it. 

No matter what may be your defini- 
tion of success, hard work is the most 
important factor in achieving it. 

Reasons “why not” may comfort the 
man who utters them, but they don’t 
pay bills nor meet any pay rolls. 


usu- 


The only real test is results—did you 
do it or did you not. 

If not, nobody cares why. 

The harder the job the greater the 
reward if you handle it successfully. 


The Fighter Wins 

Fools and great men often accomplish 
the seemingly impossible, but the fools 
can’t repeat and great men are scarce. 

Don’t be a mediocre, don’t be a quit- 
ter, don’t offer excuses for non-perform- 
unce, and you’ll find yourself doing the 
hard things with surprising ease. 

The victories go to the fighters—the 
fellows who are blind to obstacles. 

When you meet a stone wall go 
through it or over it, around it or under 
it, but don’t turn back. 

Learn to get “mad” when you're con- 
fronted with something that seems to 
want to stop your progress or interfere 
with your plans. 

If you’re not naturally a fighter, cul- 
tivate it. 

The fighters 
win. 

There are two kinds of business men 

fighters and quitters. 

Don’t be a quitter—it doesn’t pay— 
there’s no money in it. 

A man is never licked until he admits 
it and even then he has a chance to 
“come back.” 

If the road you are traveling seems 
to end in a blind alley with no way 
over it or under it or through it, re- 
trace your steps as far as need be and 
look for the right road. 

It’s always there somewhere. 

If you are a salesman and your argu- 
ments seem to fall on deaf ears, hunt 
up the nearest shop where ear trumpets 
are sold. 

There is always a way out and the 
man who succeeds is the man who 
keeps trying until he’s dead. 

And even then ghosts are sometimes 
said to walk. 

Put “punch” behind your thoughts, 
words and actions. 

The world despises the weak-kneed 
almost as much as God hates a quitter. 

A fighting spirit thrives on adversity 
and makes obstacles stepping stones to 
success. 

You can be anything you like, reach 
any heights you choose, if you work 
hard enough, long enough. 

Always play out the string. 

When you swing at the third one and 
miss it, run anyhow—maybe the catcher 
dropped the ball. 

If the prospect turns back to his desk 
and indicates that the interview is over 
there is always a chance for one more 
argument that may close the sale. 

The game is never over till the um- 
pire calls the last man out. 

Fight till you drop and drop when 
youre dead. 

Better die trying than live licked. 

Consider the bulldog—he sticks. 

When a bulldog tackles a job in his 
own line he usually makes a success of 
it because he has nothing else on his 
mind, 

He lets go when he gets ready and 
what happens meantime has neither in- 
terest nor terror for him. 

Decide what you want most of all and 
then stick to it. 

In the end you will win. 

Somebody has to be the best sales- 
man in your line, everybody has an 
equal chance and it might as well be 
you. 

But if your worst fears are realized 
and you prove not to be top man in 
your business or in your line, be sec- 
ond best anyway. 


Head Work and Hard Work 
In the case of a salesman it’s pre- 


win-—-nobody else can 


sumed that head work will be mixed jp 
with hard work. 

The best salesman is the one who 
doesn’t sell, but who instead helps the 
buyer to buy. 

That, of course, primarily meang 
knowing what you are talking about, 

And here we are again right back to 
that old stuff. 

Real selling enthusiasm, that which 
is spontaneous and perennial, Springs 
from knowing one’s proposition up and 
down, front and back and across the 
equator. 

With that knowledge comes the ready 
answer that turneth away scepticism. 

Be prepared for any question a prog. 
pect may ask. 

You can’t afford to be like the farmer 
who was driving along a muddy coun. 
try road with a wagon load of potatoes, 

Unknown to him there was a hole 
in the bottom of the wagon and ag he 
drove along the potatoes fell out one 
by one. 

The road grew muddier and muddier 
until finally after one last despairing 
yank the horses stopped dead with the 
wheels sunk in the mud up to the hubs, 

The farmer turned around to throw 
off the potatoes and discovered that 
they had all leaked out and in tones 
of deep disgust he said, “stuck, by heck, 
and not a gosh darn thing to unload.” 

Some salesmen get themselves into 
a position just like that when they call 
upon an intelligent buyer and don't 
know the facts about their own propo- 
sition, 

Concentration 

Concentration has always seemed to 
me to be one important factor in the 
success of the salesman. 

It is and has always been the tend- 
ency of salesmen and of sales managers 
to regard the territory farthest away 
as the most productive and the easiest 
to work in. 

There never was a salesman yet who 
didn’t believe that he could do a good 
deal better business if he left the town 
where he was working and went to a 
town just beyond. 

There never was a salesman yet who 
didn’t believe that he could get busi- 
ness on the next block easier than on 
the block where he happened to be 
standing. 

On the other hand, manufacturers 
who are always more efficient in their 
end than the selling force is in its end 
have learned the value of intensive 
work. 

Concentration is the foundation of ef- 
ficiency. 

Don’t Be Weak-Kneed 

By the way, don’t be weak-kneed. 

When somebody tells you a_ thing 
can’t be done, and perhaps tells you 
why it can’t be done, just get your back 
up and start out to show him that he 1s 
wrong, that it can be done and how. 

Hunt for hard jobs, tackle them with 
the determination to succeed and you 
will win in the majority of cases if 
you keep trying. 

Don’t be a “leaner.” 

Work out your own salvation. 

That means stand squarely on your 
own feet. 

Don’t go through life putting it up to 
someone else. 

When a difficult problem confronts 
you, don’t run to some one else for 
help—work out the answer yourself. 

The reason why less than 3% of the 
people in this country make over $3,000 
a year is because the rest are “leaners. 

And while you are at it, don't be a 
“whiner.” 

If you don’t get results, nobody cares 
why. 

In most cases telling your troubles to 
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the other fellow doesn’t do you much 
good and it does take the edge off his 
“nthusiasm, 

And if the old man. doesn’t seem par- 
ticularly sympathetic when you tell him 
your troubles, remember that there are 
a lot of other people in the business be- 
sides yourself, and maybe he has al- 
ready listened to more tales of woe that 
Same day. 

So, if you feel discouraged, or irri- 
tated or worried, now and then, swal- 
low as much of it as you can before you 
pass it on to somebody else. 

A good salesman after a second visit 
should not have to seize the buyer’s 
hand and wring it, at the same time 
telling him what his name is. 

By that time the buyer ought to have 
him placed even if he hasn’t placed an 
order. 

The first thing to do in trying to open 
a new account is to get solid with 
everybody in the office. 

A pleasant greeting and a word or 
two with the young man or young 
woman who takes your card can do a 
whole lot to advance your cause. 

I have seen salesmen who have taken 
the trouble to cultivate the people in 
the office of the prospect led into the 
buyer’s presence when other salesmen 
were left sitting on the “visitors’ 
bench.” 

Never seat yourself in an office where 
you are kept waiting. 

When you sit down you place your- 
self at a disadvantage. 

You are a level below the people in- 
side the rail. 

When you stand up you give the im 
pression of being a business man whose 
time is too valuable to waste and your 
continual standing up and pacing back 
and forth outside the rail is a constant 
reminder to the people inside that you 
are waiting for your interview and 9 
times out of 10 you will get it quicker 
than if you seat yourself on a chair or 
on a bench. 

Then if the man you are waiting for 
comes out te the rail to see you, you 
start on a level with him. 

If you are seated the psychological re- 
sult is that he begins as master of the 
situation to an even greater degree than 
is warranted by the fact that you are 
trying to sell him something. 


The Other Fellow 

Always be interested in the other 
man’s mental or physical activities. 

That’s old stuff, too, but it’s the kind 
of old stuff that gets results. 

Some men make the mistake of try- 
ing too hard to flatter the buyer. 

Fulsome flattering is never indulged 
in by a real salesman, 

Flattery by inference accomplishes 
the same purpose and never offends. 


Sums Up 

There are not over one or two peo- 
ple in a thousand an employer can ask 
to do something or anything and feel 
sure that it will be done. 

And speaking of that, the man who is 
afraid he isn’t getting credit for what 
he does never does-much to get credit 
for. 

Don’t waste time wondering why you 
havon’t been made general manager— 
the job will come to you pretty soon 
after you have become big enough to 
hold it down. 

Fretting over the other fellow’s pro- 
motion and complaining because he has 
passed you by won’t get you anything. 

Spit on your hands and chop wood 
right where you are, and think only of 
doing that particular job a little better 
than anybody else has ever done it 
before. 

A good two-fisted fighter is the nob- 
lest work of God. 

For without fighting, you can’t win. 

The things that fall into your lap are 
rarely worth having, the ones that 
count are the ones that become yours 
after strenuous effort. 

Tenacity of purpose daily accom- 
plishes miracles almost as remarkable 
as those recorded in the Bible, and the 
absolute conviction that what you are 
doing is right, and that nothing can 
stop you except your own lack of initia- 


en 


Forgery Insurance 


By Van Zandt Wheeler, Manager, Forgery Insurance 
Division, Fidelity & Casualty 


+ John Galsworthy, the English auth- 
or, writes in the preface of The For- 
syte Saga, the lastest compilation of 
his works, a line that will pay insur- 
ance men as a class to reflect upon. 

“Men are,” he says, “in fact, quite 
unable to control their own’ inven- 
tions; they at best develop adaptabil 
ity to the new conditions those inven- 
tions create.” 

I have never seen as big a thought 
as that so accurately summed up in so 
short a sentence, and the idea certain- 
ly does lend itself to present-day uses. 
“Men are unable to control their own 
inventions”—that is perfectly true. In 
spite of themselves certain men are 
born to create; origination of thought 
is their inescapable heritage, and 
therefore they dedicate their lives, 
willy-nilly, to the conquest of hitherto 
unharnessed forces, or construct ma- 
chines to perform tasks often not at 
the time considered necessary. Then: 
“they at best develop adaptability to 
the new conditions created by those in- 
ventions.” 

Insurance Allied to All Bu iness 

Before our homes were universally 
equipped with bath tubs the gentle 
public of those tubless days (our ances- 
tors, if you please) waited for Satur- 
day night. Sky-scrapers, bath tubs, 
moter cars, Pullmans—these and ten 
thousand and one other things that we 
think we have molded to our use have, 
in reality, caused us to conform to 
their requirements. We now are called 
upon to employ an adaptability to new 
conditions far in excess of any ever 
imposed upon our progenitors, when 
men took pride in living as their fath- 
had lived thinking as they had 
thought and reverenced custom. The 
man who tried to steer the ship of his 
career today according to the charts 
and rudder used by his dad, would find 
himself as far behind his fellows as if 
he took a horse and buggy and tried to 
cover the distance and make the speed 
that can be gotten out of the modern 
car. 

At this point it is permissible to in- 
quire what all these general observa- 
tions have to do with the specific prop 
osition of present-day insurance. The 
answer, according to my view, is that 
there is no one class of business that 
is so vitally affected by—and, hence, 
that should be so keenly concerned 
with—our kaleidoscopic industrial and 
commercial evolution as the insurance 
business; for where other lines of ac- 
tivity mainly deal with affairs peculiar 
to their own individual interests, in- 
surance, perforce, deals with the af- 
fairs ‘and problems of all businesses. 
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tive, means success in any line of hu- 
man endeavor. 

The things you want can be yours if 
you want them hard enough. 

It is perfectly humanly possible for 
the salesman who stands number 
twenty or even number thirty on last 
year’s list to be number one this year. 

Continuous promotion in any business 
is won by efficiency. 

Doing one thing exceedingly well is 
useful, but exercising plain common 
sense in meeting all the different re- 
quirements of your job is much better. 

A Roman Candle makes a pretty sky- 
effect, but a plain oil lantern is vastly 
more useful to the world. 

Let the other fellow do the sky rock- 
eting and saw wood yourself. 

And finally remember this: 

Only results count. 

If you didn’t do it nobody cares why. 





Ergo, it follows that the insurance man 
should be every moment of the time 
vitally alive to what ig transpiring in 
general business today, and still more 
interested in seeking to anticipate 
what tomorrow is likely to bring forth. 


Business Becomes More Complicated 
Every Day 


This may seem like a large order, 
but the insurance man who contem- 
plates holding his own might just as 
well realize in all sobernesg that the 
only way he can stay in the running 
is by keeping in the lead. Every day 
our business is becoming more com- 
plicated and increasingly technical; 
and these demands will eventually and 
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automatically eliminate from the busi- 
ness those who cannot or are unwill- 
ing to live up to its requirements. 


Not so many years ago men could 
take either medical or law courses in 
two years commencing as soon as they 
completed high school. That’s all been 
changed, for now four years of uni 
versity and then not less than three 
additional years study are required to 
obtain these coveted degrees. Not 
that I venture to predict that any such 
requirements will be imposed on the 
insurance man of tomorrow, but the 
demands of the business, in themselv- 


es, will in all probability amount to 
the same thing. 
The great future of the insurance 


business lies in its casualty and sure- 
ty lines. Fire, marine and other time- 
honored standards necessarily are lim- 
ited by the insurable property that 
may be written and this, however 
great, is a visible and known factor. 
But the casualty and surety lines eas- 
ily defy the mathematical genius of 
a Dr. Hinstein to predict with even 
hazy accuracy the magnitude of their 
future. Expansion, development of 
business as a whole, and the individual 
developments of enterprises legion in 
number—these are factors that collec- 
tively and separately have created, are 
creating, and, in direct ratio to their 
own birth, will continue to create new 
uses for the insurance principal in the 
form of coverages that will come into 
common use. Here, then, in the cas- 
ualty and surety lines, lie the unde- 
veloped future of a business whose 
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Effect is the product of cause. }py, 
surance is an effect produced by log 
causes. New hazards, created by ney 
methods of travel, doing business an 
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so on, automatically produce _ thej 
covers just as rain and sun gave birt) 
to the umbrella. 

In the Early Days 


In early days, to quote from an ol 
number of the Atlantic Monthly: 
“When property was mainly in lan 
and the products of land and when bys 
iness life moved more slowly than 
now, the temptations and opportunities 
for crime against property were fy 
less frequent. We are not essential. 
ly a systematic people. Our tendency 
is to do business on as large a scale 
as possible, without care to the detajj 
which is exhibited in the more cun. 
brous methods of countries in which 
the margins of profit are narrower, ani 
where commercial transactions are not 
conducted with the astonishing rapid. 
ity which characterizes our own.” 

“When property was mainly in land 
and the products of land,” there was 
very little reason for protection 
against losses of a character that, in 
the nature of things, could not occur 
and hence did not take place. 

But now, with our wealth immeas. 
urably grown and incredibly diversi 
fied “the temptations and opportuni. 
ties for crime against property” have 
increased apace. These factors, then, 
considered as a whole, demonstrate 
that modern business has become pecu: 
liarly susceptible to the aggressions 
of the criminal raider, susceptible in 
that its structure offers, first, so vast 
a target, and second, that its very 
mobility and elasticity have been 
achieved at the expense of safety. 

97% of Business by Checks 

I am not asking you to admit these 
things, but to realize them. There 
can be no difference of opinion on this 
ground. Realize also that today busi: 
ness conducts 97 per cent of its trans- 
actions by means of checks and other 
common forms of negotiable paper 
Realize that literally tons and tons of 
such “paper’ are at all times in the 
process of transportation from all 
points to all points, handled over doz- 
ens of times between collection and de 
livery. Realize that every check you 
sign is an order to your bank to pay out 
your money and that most of your 
check-payments are made by ordinary 
mail which means in other words that 
a 2 cent stamp and the thin skin of an 
envelope are all that stands between 
you and a possible heavy money loss. 
Realize that exclusive of amateurs and 
beginners perhaps employed in your 
own offices or at those of your credit 
ors there are several thousands of pro- 
fessional forgers who hunt as energét- 
ically for checks that may be stolen 43 
you do for premiums. Realize all these 
things and that these “bad paper 
men succeed, despite every prevent: 
ive effort made by science and Sys- 
tem, in stealing more than $1,000,000 
every week in the year, and you will 
realize why there is such a coverage 
as Forgery Insurance. ; 

A loss through forgery is something 
that can happen to anyone who has 4 
bank account and writes checks. The 
risk, like that of any other loss fac- 
tor against which insurance is writ 
ten, is something that no one can de- 
termine. Some houses stand for 4 
hundred years or more and are never 
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purned down; others are destroyed by 
fre before their first tenants move in. 
Forty years in business without a loss 
through forgery means precisely as 
much as forty years without being 
held up, or burgled or having your 
cashier decamp with all the loot he 
can stuff into a suitcase. In all these 
things your fate is in the lap of the 
Gods. 

The toughest nut to crack in s@lling 
this cover is to convince the prospect 
regarding who is liable for a forgery 
loss) The average business man, ap- 
proached for the first time in the mat- 
ter, usually avers that his bank is li- 
able, regardless of the circumstances 
oceasioning the loss; and here, of 
course, he is in error. In my opinion, 
the liability feature inevitably involv- 
ed in forgery cases is the best sales 
argument in favor of the protection. 

Let us make a comparison. Suppose 
an uninsured loss by hold up, burglary 
or the levanting of an employee with 
the bulk of your assets; in each or all 
of these cases the victim raves ‘or 
wails, according to his disposition, and 
laments that he did not have insur- 
ance. And there the matter ends. Un- 
less he can himself catch the crook 
(which he seldom is successful in do- 
ing) he has no recourse other than 
to pocket the loss and charge it up to 
experience, 


A Horse of a Different Co'or 


But when his trouble is due to a for- 
gery or check alteration loss, it is a 
horse of a different color. Here is his 
golden opportunity to escape by the 
simple process of passing the buck to 
his bank. No matter what the circum- 
stances of the case then, this deposi- 
tor-victim makes a claim against his 
bank. This procedure is invariable; 
and invariably, if refused, he declares 
war upon his bank and institutes suit. 
So thus is begun a quarrel that will 
drag through the courts for two, three, 
five or seven vears before some jury 
ultimately decides which of the two is 
the loser—-during which time, of 
course, the depositor is “out” the 
amount in contention, plus various 
other items such as fees to his attor- 
ney and so on. 

Bankers, themselves — and I have 
talked this question over with scores 
of them—-seem to know very little 
more about the proposition of respon- 
sibility in such matters than do their 
customers. Bankers are supposed to 
know. and do know, the legitimate and 
normal side of their business. For- 
gery in all its ramifications being dis- 
tinctly an abnormal and _ illegitimate 
perversion of the banking business is 
usually referred by the bankers to the 
bank’s attorneys for consideration. In 
other words. nine times out of ten. the 
issues involved in such cases belong 
more proverly within the snhere of the 
lawver than the banker. This means 
that in the event of a loss a deposi- 


tion mav not deal with his bank but - 


with that banks legal denartment 
which in effect nerforms for the bank 
the same service that a “wrecking 
crew” performs for a railroad when a 
collision has occurred. 

I might continue ad Infinitum re- 
garding the question of liability in con- 
nection with forgery losses and still 
Prove nothing; but the outstanding 
fact does remain that this issue, in 
actual practice, is one almost always 
determined in a court after a loss. 
The business man who attends to his 
business and keeps clear of such un- 
necessary and usually disasterous tie- 
ms and complications igs very much 
better off than the man who unneces- 
sarily allows himself and his financial 
affairs so to hecome involved. This 
annlies to insurance men as well as 
their clients—to all, in fact, who have 


deposited monies to their accounts in 
banks. 


Forgery policies as now written pro- 
tect the assured and his bank as their 


respective interests appear against 
loss arising out of the alteration of 
any part of a check, the forgery of 
the maker’s signature, and the for- 
gery of endorsements, and thus elim- 
inate the possibility of loss and the 
probability of the litigation that fol- 
lows. When all is said and done, res- 
toration and replacement are better 
anchors to tie to in a gale than any 
amount of theory. 


Knowledge Wins 


Recently I had occasion to attend an 
agency meeting at which one of the 
agents—who writes every year very 
nearly double as much business as any 
of his confreres—stood up and literal- 
ly begged for more information on 
every line, for hints on what to sell 
and how to sell it. His thirst for 
knowledge was positively voracious. 
Possibly this accounts for the fact that 
he has maintained for ten years the 
undisputed sales-leadership of his ter- 
ritory. The manager of the branch of- 
fice through which he reports said to 
me “That fellow has never once hand- 
ed me an alibi on having too much 
old business on his books to allow him 
time to go after new lines. He pre. 
sents every new coverage to such of 
his customers as, in his judgment, need 
it; and he uses these new lines as 
solicitation wedges for opening up new 
accounts.” 

Agents and brokers who are con- 
tent to jog comfortably along “filling 
orders” for staple standards can hard- 
ly hope to cope with men who take 
their business as seriously as the one 
in the case just cited. This agent, in- 
cidentally, has in the last six months 
written an exceedingly substantial vol- 
ume of forgery insurance, having cov- 
ered the risks of twenty-six of his ex- 
isting accounts and having gained four 
new customers through the solicitation 
of this line. 

But this is neither here nor there, 
more than to indicate that this line 
has already been taken under the wing 
of the more progressive men in the 
country. To be progressive in the in- 
surance sense is to be alive to your 
own business welfare, nothing more. 
Shrewd agents are learning that the 
best way to hold what they have is to 
see to it that no one else has a chance 
to stroll in on their clients and sall 
them something they haven’t got, but 
need. 


Duty To Clients 


You will have noted that no mention 
has thus far been made of an insur- 
ance man’s duty to his clients. While 
sermonizing is farthest from my wish 
or intention, the agent and _ broker 
does, it seems to me, owe his client 
the duty of calling to his attention the 
existence of important coverages as 
they become available. If the senti- 
ment of “duty” isn’t acute enough to 
cause this to be done then certainly 
self-interest should make an appeal, for 
should your client have a loss and b3 
not insured you are going to bear the 
brunt of his anger. 

Besides and finally there are at the 
present time several hundreds of high- 
ly trained forgery specialists devoting 
their entire time to the acquisition of 
this business. Eventually every cus- 
tomer on your books will purchase 
this protection; but whether your 
books will record the transaction rests 
of course with you. 

Many all-liners have so far paid no 
special attention to forgery insurance 
under the belief that the premiums are 
too small to warrant the effort the sale 
entails. I have this week seen three 
forgery premiums of $637.50, $1,386.75 
and $3,100 respectively. Forgery busi- 
ness can be picked up in any territory 
in the United States where any other 
line is sold. In point of volume it can 
be marketed in blocks that will com- 
pare favorably with the scale of other 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Major Howard A. Giddings and His Viewpoint 





Major Howard A. Gid- 
dings, superintendent of agencies of the 
Travelers, addressed the National As- 
scciation of Insurance Agents at its 
convention in Buffalo a few months ago, 
he has been in demand for similar talks 
as his remarks had to do with selection 
of salesmen, were pregnant with keen 
observation about human nature, and 
had the merit of being pat and 
pert as well as witty. But the Major 
in public is “not much on the talk.” 

In a this is regrettable as he 
is one of the most virile and attractive 
figures in the casualty insurance world. 

Unique Character 

In this age of high specialization, 
men prone to their 
entire time and talents to the particu- 
lar business in which they are engaged, 
finding no opportunity for by-journeys 
into other important phases of life, Maj- 
character in 


Ever since 


also 


way 


when are devote 


or Giddings is a unique 
that he is not only an expert in his busi- 
ress affiliation, but a recognized author- 
ity in many lines. 

The ramifications of the Major’s busy 
life carry him many fields and 
stamp him as one of the most versatile 
men in the insurance field. A keen in- 
terest in the worth-while things of life 
and a highly developed the 
duties of the citizen of to-day find him 
immersed in many worthy interests 
which do not claim the attention of the 
great army of men to whom business is 
the alpha and omega of life. 

The Major’s prime attribute is thor 
oughness His capacity for detail is 
remarkable and he is a great believer 
in the old that nothing is 
small to be important. 
teristics mark his business life and his 
side as well and his good 
example in this regard is an influence 
that is evidenced all through the busi- 
ness conduct of the men under his di- 
rection. 

Theodore Roosevelt once that 
the real man was he who could branch 
out into many fields as against the man 
whose whole life ran on a single track. 
Such a man is Major Giddings whose 
talent as an all-around man challenges 
the business man of today whose re- 
stricted outlook on life makes him a 
business man and nothing else. 


into 


sense of 


truth too 


These charac- 


activities 


said 


His Many Activities 

Here are but a few of the Major's ac- 
tivities and interests. He is a collec- 
tor of war relics, a mountain climber, 
a photographer, whose products rival 
the work of high-grade professionals; a 
hunter, whose game bags bulge in tes- 
timony to his skill with the rifle; a fish- 
erman skilled in the art, and a camp 
cook. 

Major Giddings’ enthusiasm as a fish- 
erman well illustrates the whole tenor 
of his life, showing as it does the 
lengths to which he will go in any field 
that claims his attention. He goes to 
Colorado for trout and Newfoundland 
for salmon; there are no territorial lim- 
its when the Major arms himself with 
fishing paraphernalia and sets forth in 
quest of the denizens of the sea. As 
a chef he has the testimonials of his 
companions of fishing and hunting ex- 
peditions to fortify his reputation. The 
culinary duties, on the excursions af 


ter game and fish, fall to his lot 
and the Major says that on one of his 
trips he cooked a whole week for the 
entire party and there wasn’t a single 
fatality. 

Major Giddings can write F. R. G. S. 
after his name though few, even among 
his intimates, know it. Those initials 
mean that he is a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London, a dis- 
tinction that he prizes highly and which 
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is his because of his activities as a 
mountain climber and his keen interest 
in exploration. Also, he is a member 
of the Explorers’ Club of New York and 
the Appalachian Mountain Club of Bos. 
ton. 

Military Record 

Outside of his insurance affiliations, 
it is as a military man that Hartford 
and Connecticut best know Major Gid- 
dings. Since his ’teens he has been 
keenly interested in military affairs and 
has had a connection of many years 
with the Connecticut National Guard. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, the Major, who had served 
many years in the Connecticut Nation - 
al Guard, entered the service of the 
Government and was a captain in the 
United States Signal Corps. He served 
on the staff of General Fitzhugh Lee. 
At the close of the Spanish-American 
War Major Giddings returned to his 
home in Connecticut and again took 
a leading part in the National Guard, 
becoming a major in the Inspector-Gen- 
eral’s department. 

His ardor for military matters led 
Major Giddings to an exhaustive studv 
of the life of Napoleon and he is rated 
Lighly as an authority on the subject. 

*atriotism, closely allied with mili- 
tary service finds him its ardent advo- 
cate and he is a member of many pa- 
triotic societies, chiefly the Military Or- 
der of Foreign Wars, of which he is 
Registrar-General for the national or- 
der and vice-commander in Connecti 
cut. Major Giddings writes fluently and 
convincingly on subjects which make a 
real claim on his interest. He has con- 
tributed numerous articles to maga- 
zines on a wide-range of subjects and 
his magazine writings as well as three 
highly illuminating works on military 
topics. have brought him recognition 
in “Who’s Who,” which lists him jn its 
classification of well known men as an 
author. 

Ever ready to give his services in a 
good cause, he was enlisted by the gov- 


ernment during the World War for the 
advancement of the Liberty Loan move- 
ment. Major Giddings went abroad as 
a member of the Liberty Loan mission 
and spent more than two months there 
in an effort to gain first-hand informa- 
tion on the serious situation confront- 
ing the Allies. Returning to this coun- 
try, he made a national tour on behalf 
of the Liberty Loan, telling his audi- 
ences over here of the great need over 
there. 


Insurance Career 


Major Giddings has had a long and 
highly creditable connection with the 
insurance business. He began his in- 
surance career with the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and 
was in its service fourteen years. 

Kor more than twenty years he has 
been with the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany during which time the company 
has made great strides in the casualty 
field. Being responsible for the em- 
ployment, education, training and devel- 
opment of the company’s casualty or 
ganization in the field, Major Giddings 
has had experience which qualifies him 
to speak authoritatively on the subject 
of picking men, 

When he spoke recently at Buffalo 
before the National Association of In- 
surance Agents he rode his hobby in 
discussing the picking, development and 
general handling of men. He is con- 
sidered one of the most accurate judges 
of men in the country and his address 
at Buffalo made a great “hit” with his 
audience. He received numerous com- 
pliments on that speech and has had 
many invitations since the Buffalo con- 
vention to repeat it. 


Roosevelt One of His Favovites 


Major Giddings was ever a warm ad- 
mirer of Theodore Roosevelt, who, to 
his mind, embodied the elements of 
the true American. As a true Roose- 
veltian, the Major has seven children, 
one of his daughters being a graduate 
of the Johns Hopkins Training School 
for Nurses, and now one of the head 
nurses at that famous institution. 

Major Giddings, as his speech and 
looks indicate, is a New Englander; he 
was born on a farm near Hartford, 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts an- 
cestry. He believes in the strenuons 
life and the square deal, two of the 
late Theodore Roosevelt’s prime pre- 
cepts. He has a rather lofty concep 
tion of the standard of business and 
personal conduct in the insurance field. 
Nevertheless, he is a regular fellow and 
an-all-round man in the word's richest 
meaning. 

The diversity of his interests, his en- 
thusiasm for each one and his thorough 
knowledge of them all mark him as 
a man of great adaptability and of re- 
markable thoroughness. 


A Rare Gift 
Some human nature points made by 
Major Giddings in his Buffalo talk fol 
low: 
In the first place, let me sav that 
the judging of men is a most difficult 


thing. No gift is more rare. The 
man who can give a candidate the 
once over for. five minutes and pro 


nounce a reliable judgment in a high 
percentage of cases is one in a thous 
and, and he can’t. tell how he dogs it 
At the same time this judging of men 
is one .of the most important thines 
in the world, because men are the be 
ginning, the middle and the end of 
everything. If you had enough men 
and they were good enough, you would 
have all the: business in your city. 
town or community. If a company had 
enough men, and they were good 


— 


enough. that company would get all 
the business. If the Germans had had 
enough men, and they had been Zo0d 
enough, they would have won the war 

When you pick a man, a solicitg 
for example, don’t try to find one 
ready made, don’t pick one who hag 
held many similar positions and who 
has changed from agency to agency, 
company to company and city to city, 
Such a man would probably work for 
you a while and then pass on leaving 
you some hundreds or thousands of 
dollars the loser. There are many 
men of this type. Their intentions 
are usually good. They are delusional 
optimists. When they come with yoy 
they intend to set the town on fire, 
as they have intended to set it on fire 
in the other places where they haye 
been. But somehow they never seen 
to set anything on fire. Just the other 
day I met one. He had just come from 
another city to join a prominent local 


agency. I was familiar with his his. 
tory. I started him in the insurance 
business. I knew that he had _ been 


with six different agencies or compa. 
nies in three different cities within 4 
period of ten years. He talked to me 
for two hours of his prospects, and he 
talked like an oil stock promoter. Yet 
he believed it. A case like that ig like 


the young and beautiful American 
heiress who marries the degenerate 
scion of European nobility. The re. 


porters at the time of the marriage can 
write the next chapter, the separation 
and the divorce, They can write it 
all but the date. 


Avoid Has Beens 


Never take on a man who has been 
making big money compared _ with 
what you can pay him. Such a man 
is usually down and out and up 
against it. He genuinely intends to 
economize, but when a man who has 
been making five or six thousand dol- 
lars a year tries to cut down to two 
or three thousand dollars, it can’t be 
done, and if you take on that kind of a 
man the result will be this: In three 
months or in six months he will find 
that he is daily running people into 
debt, that he can’t make the grade. He 
will hunt another job at more monsy, 
quit you, and your costly experiment 
will be over. 

In this connection let me _ caution 
you against making experiments in the 
hope that all will come out well. Noth- 
ing is more wasteful. Every employ- 
ee is an investment. Never put your 
money back of a man unless at the 
time you are fully convinced that he 
will make good, 


Experiments Costly 

During the war I was on a war 
board. It became necessary to hire a 
man for an important position. One 
of my associates had a candidate. | 
regarded him as totally unfit, but my 
associate said, “Oh, well, let’s try him. 
If he doesn’t succeed ’we can get some- 
one else.” Never do that. Your per- 
centage of failures will be high enough 
without trying what you know are ex- 
periments. 

Never hire a man who is in debt, 
At the best you will get a man who 
is worried and harassed with more 
or less of a mill stone around his neck 
at the very time when he needs to de- 
vote every thought and every ounce 
of energy to making good on the job. 
At the worst you will get a kind of 4 
chronic financial lame duck whom you 
will always have to carry to some eX- 
tent and who will always be something 
of a burden to you. 

Financial thrift is not a matter of 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Answers to Objections of 
Fidelity Prospects 




















By C. R. Laurenson 


Owen, Crowell, Laurenson & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
First: Q—Why should I bond em- 


ployes who have been with me from 
five to fifteen years, whom I know in- 
timately, and in whom I have every 
confidence? 

A—Because this confidence is fre- 
quently abused. The largest defalca- 
tions in the history of business were 
only made possible by the opportun- 
ities afforded through the very great 
trust in which the employe was held. 
Most men are honest, but many suc- 
cumb to temptation. You insure your 
property against fire; it is equally im- 
portant to insure the proper handling 
of your money and securities by em- 


ployes whose minds you cannot read. 

Second: Q—TI believe that my ac- 
counting system is the best that can be 
installed; I have never sustained a loss, 
and do not think I could sustain one 
with the checks and supervision I em- 
ploy. 

A—There never has been an ac- 
counting system devised which a clever 
crook cannot beat. Remember that an 
expert thief is a very resourceful per- 
son, and were it not for the fact that 
there is a “kink” in his mental make- 
up, and if his abilities were directed in 
the proper channel, this person would, 
in the majority of cases, be the most 
valuable employe you could find. This 
is proven by numerous concrete exam- 
ples in every business community. 

Third: Q—Why am I not safe in ac- 
cepting personal bonds from relatives 
or friends of my employes who are 
thoroughly solvent? 

A—Corporate bonds are far superior 
to individual bonds because individuals 
die or meet with reverses rendering 
their guarantee worthless. The moral 
effect of a personal bond is negligible 
because the bondsman signs essentially 
on the ground of friendship, and the 
employe knows that in case of trouble 
he might escape prosecution through 
sympathy. 

Corporations do not die and surety 
companies are subject to frequent ex- 
aminations by the United States and 
State Insurance Departments. They 
publish statements and you can always 
ascertain by investigation whether a 
company is in good financial condition 
and able to meet its losses. Compa- 
nies are in business for the very pur- 
pose of furnishing bonds while individ- 
uals are not, and the laws require every 
company to set aside reserves to meet 
losses, 

Fourth: Q—What is the cost of Fid- 
elity bonds as compared to other forms 
of insurance? 

A—Any kind of properly-written in- 
surance, whether it be fire, liability, 
compensation, credit or otherwise, 
might, as happens almost daily, be the 
Means of guaranteeing the financial 
success of the assured and even the 
Prevention of bankruptcy. Fidelity 
bonds are equally important as a form 
of necessary protection. Many insti- 








NOT MIND READERS 

It is well for the agent to keep in 

mind that the Home Office is not a 

mind reading institution but has to rely 

on the applications and other papers 

that go with a case that makes up the 
underwriting exhibit. 


tutions have been wrecked by a single 
defalcation. $500,000 worth of Fidelity 
bonds, costing $1,250, would be ample 
protection for many corporations with 
several million dollars invested capital. 
A comparison with the cost of other 
necessary forms of insurance will show 
that the price of Fidelity bonds is as 
low, if not lower, than that of any of 
the others. 

Fifth: Q—Not being familiar with 
Fidelity bond forms, how can I deter- 
mine the best form for me to buy? 

A—If you are not provided with fa- 
cilities for securing this information 
quickly from your attorney, it can be 
safely left in the hands of the repre- 
sentative of the fidelity company; in 
this case the Fidelity & Deposit. 


FORGERY INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 45) 


covers written in any given locality. 
Thus the premiums automatically ad- 
just themselves to the requirements of 
the insured. You can’t sell a small 
store-keeper in a small town a $50,000 
forgery policy. and neither can you 
sell him fire, burglary or any other in- 
surance in that volumes for the simple 
reason that his target is not that large. 
He insures his store say for $3,500 
against fire, he carries $1,000 burglary, 
and he has $2,000 in bank—you can 
sell him $2,000 forgery protection. Sim- 
ilarly, if he is a business man or man- 
ufacturer in Newark, Omaha, Chicago, 
Detroit or San Francisco, his assets 
in the items just mentioned might be 
ten times as great, or more than that, 


and he is potentially in the market for - 


the purchase of a Forgery Policy com- 
mensurate to the possible loss he 
might have to stand. 

In the latter connection, a business 
man the other day showed me his 
itemized insurance budget, and his for- 
gery premium of $318.75 on a $25,000 


policy compared very favorably with 
the other amounts listed, and was it- 
self in fact the third largest single en- 
try on the sheet. I know of innumer- 
able concerns in New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit and other large cit- 
ies whose forgery premiums run from 
$1,500 upwards. One forgery premi- 
um written a few months since, was 
for better than $6,000. 

To sum up, Forgery Insurance has 
grown to the point where all-line 
agents can no longer safely afford to 
neglect or ignore it. Those who so 
far have done so have lost commis- 
sions on money which their clients 
have already payed out in the purchase 
of this protection. Those who con- 
tinue in their comfortable state of bus- 
iness somnambulism will lose not only 
money, but many good multiple-line 
clients in the bargain; for the men 
who are now writing forgery insur- 
ance are distinctly hustlers and are 
annexing every general account they 
can get. 
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Big Field in Public Liability 


Agents Who Write Clients for Only One Class Leave Them 


In days gone by a salesman was gen- 
erally considered to be a man who could 
and did sell that which customer 
did not want and perhaps did not re- 
quire. Today the real salesman in cas 
ualty insurance is the man who, after 
qualifying himself properly in the vari 
ous casualty study 
carefully his client’s requirements and 
then the neces- 
sity of coverage which will prevent seri- 


his 


lines, proceeds to 


to demonstrate to him 


ous loss to him or to his business. 

Most casualty underwriters are con- 
fronted from time to time with statistics 
compiled from their records which fully 
justify them in believing that many 
agents and brokers have not sufliciently 
recognized public liability insurance as 
being one imperative requirement of 
practically every client whose hame ap 
pears on their records. 

For example: Many an order appears 
on a company’s records—an automobile 
policy written with adequate limits for 
an individual who also maintains a large 
private residence or country estate and 
whose possible loss in connection with 
such residence is serious and who does 
not appear to have been solicited by the 


agent for such insurance. 
Great Field Ignored 
Public liability insurance may be 
briefly described as that form which 
provides to persons, firms or corpora- 
tions indemnity against loss arising 
from injuries due to the maintenance, 


use and occupation of premises or oper 
ations conducted therein. It is the out- 


growth of the demand created by the 
modern tendency to assess punitive, 
monetary damages on the agency re- 


sponsible for conditions which result in 
such injuries. The law recognizes no 
distinction in this matter between the 
man who runs the hotel on Main Street 
and the corporation which operates the 
twenty-story department store on Broad- 
way, nor does chance always select the 
teeming, congested centre as the scene 
of an accident involving injury and sub- 
sequent serious loss—rather frequently 
the scene of such an accident is the 
grandstand of the local ball park or the 
country or seashore residence. 

The field for this form of insurance 
is limitless; it is a necessary adjunct 
to the conduct of modern business, to 
the maintenance of modern premises, 
and to the constantly increasing popula- 
tion. It, therefore, behooves every 
agent or broker to recognize that fact 
fully if he is to deserve the continued 
patronage of his clients, who have every 
right to expect that responsibility for 
protection against loss from such 
sources shall lie with the agent or 
broker representing their insurance in- 
terests. 

Given below are the various forms of 
this insurance available, with brief com- 
ments thereon. It is not the intent of 
this article to detail statistical informa- 
tion regarding each form of public lia- 
bility insurance, as such information 
will be gladly furnished upon inquiry to 
any company manager or underwriter. 

Last, but by no means least, the 
agent’s or broker’s responsibility does 
not end with the placing of insurance 
of this character carrying limits of pro- 
tection which are adopted as a standard 
basis upon which to promulgate rates 
for this insurance. His client’s needs 
must be carefully considered in each 
case and the insurance written to pro- 
vide that limit of protection most neces- 
sary to conserve his client’s interest in 
each individual case. 

Manufacturers’ Public Liability: Writ- 
ten in connection with manufacturing 





or operations other than mercantile or 
contracting. Practically every agent or 
broker recognizes the necessity of Com- 
pensation insurance for such an em- 
ployer, but fails to point out the loss 
incident to accidents sustained by per- 
sons injured in or around such opera- 
tions and not employed therein. Proba- 
bly not over 50Y% of the Compensation 
policies covering such operations are 
accompanied by the necessary public 
liability insurance. 

Contractors’ Public Liability: No 
contractor conducting any form of con 
struction operations on public or pri- 
vate ways or premises should be _ per- 
mitted by his insurance representative 
to be without this form. 

Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ Pub- 
lic Liability, providing coverage against 
accidents occurring by reason of the 


Public Liability Mailing Card Used By One Company 


Exposed in Several Other Directions 


ownership, use or occupation of prem- 
ises for mercantile or purposes other 
than manufacturing. The Courts having 
jurisdiction over any community will 
clearly furnish all the evidence required, 
showing the necessity for this form of 
protection and the responsibility of the 
agent for providing such protection to 
his clients. 

Elevator Public Liability: Elevators 
are dangerous machines, however well 
controlled, and require expert inspection 
as given by casualty companies if seri- 
ous loss is not to be sustained by the 
owner or operator thereof. 

Theatre Public Liability: The theatre 
owner or operator is under the neces- 
sity of recognizing that he is required 
to maintain his premises in a manner 
which shall not constitute a menace to 
persons who have paid for the privilege 
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your premises. 


One Year $5.00 per Residence 





You Own Property— 
Are you protected ? 


Do YOU realize that you are liable to suit because of 
possible accidents that may occur on your premises- 
of which you may know nothing about? 

You cannot guarantee the safety of the public on or near 
Here are a few causes of heavy suits: 

Falling chimney brick accidents, slippery sidewalk in- 
juries, falling cornices of buildings, breaking rails and gates, 
weakening door hinges, wearing of insulation of electric 
wiring, revolving doors, falling sky-lights, defects in staircases, 
loosened cellar gratings and coal hole covers, falling display. 
signs, broken window ropes, worn dumb-waiter cables, falling 
plaster, sinking cellar floors, weakened foundations, unlevel 
sidewalks, falling awnings, protruding rain pipes, rusted screen- 
ing, tenants obstruction on premises 
of trouble too numerous to mention, but which figure largely 
in making the owner or tenant pay. 

There is one protection against loss and worry 

A Phoenix General Liability Policy! 
Owner or Tenant against loss from suits even though they be 
groundless, and against legal costs. 


OWNERS’, LANDLORDS’ AND TENANTS’ 
Public Liability Insurance 
Private Residence Premium 
Three Years $12.50 per Residence 
Business Building Premium 
Determined by nature of occupancy. 
PHOENIX INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


All Forms of Casualty Insurance 


the cause 


and many more sources 


It will protect the 

















Send this Private Mailing Card Today. 





Gentlemen: 


The area of the premises measures 


Owners’ 
Please quote cost of Landlords’: 
Tenants’ 
td “Cj | :e . 
f omer weg | Premises at No. 
Business Bldg. f 
City of 


There are (no) elevators on the premises. 


Name_ 


Address __ 


Public Liability Policy, covering 


_ Street, 
to cover for Years. 


(Acres.) (Sq. Ft.) 











No obligation in obtaining information. 








of entering such premises. Again, ex. 
pert inspections of experienced casualty 
company representatives are necessary 
if proper protection is to be afforded 
and the agent or broker placing such 
insurance must of necessity see that his 
client is protected with sufficiently high 
limits of insurance. 

Automobile Public Liability: It would 
seem that no argument should be neces. 
sary in connection with the necessity 
for this form of insurance. The daily 
papers of any community furnish all the 
evidence required, and still the records 
show a far too great percentage of these 
dangerous machines uninsured. 

Teams Public Liability: The horse 
aud wagon is still a useful unit in mod- 
ern commercial enterprises and the man 
who is responsible for the operation 
thereof on public ways in any com- 
munity should readily recognize the pos- 
sibility of serious financial loss in con- 
nection therewith. 

Owners’ Protective Liability: The 
owner Of premises under construction 
or alteration who delegates to contrac. 
tors the actual performance of the con- 
struction work cannot delegate to such 
contractor the possibility of loss result- 
ing from accidents occurring in or about 
such operations. This form is provided 
to afford him that protection. 

Contractors’ Protective Liability: The 
contractor who, after assuming con- 
struction operations under contract, sub- 
lets portions of the work to other con- 
tractors is in the same position from the 
standpoint of loss as that of the owner 
as described in the previous paragraph. 

Residence Public Liability: The own- 
er of a residence is under obligation to 
the people to maintain such residence 
in a manner which will not constitute 
a menace to safety of persons who have 
every right to enter upon the premises 
or the ways adjacent. The records 
show many accidents resulting from ap- 
parently trivial causes which have de- 
veloped into financial loss embarrassing 
to the property owner. 

“DON’TS” IN MEETING OBJECTIONS 

Don’t raise objections that otherwise 
would not have been raised by the pros- 
pect. 

Don’t argue with a prospect about an 
objection. Answer quickly, pleasantly 
and to the point. 

Don’t answer objections until after 
you make the prospect want the insur- 
ance. 

Don’t belittle the prospect’s opinion 
or methods. It is better to keep him on 
good terms with himself. 

Don’t take an argumentative attitude. 
It is a trait of great men worth imitat- 
ing to seem to be going along with the 
other fellow while you are really making 
him come your way. 

Don’t dodge a question or objection. 
Answer it fairly and squarely. 

Don’t talk for the sake of talking. 
Say something. 

Don’t talk all the time. Give the pros- 
pect a chance. When he wants to make 
an objection, let him. It is better out 
and answered than sticking in his mind. 

Don’t be a quitter. Never say this is 
too tough a proposition for me. I cal 
not sell my contracts to this man. If 
you can not do it in the way you have 
started take another one. Make up your 
mind that there is a way to close him 
and you will find it. There is always 4 
way to do anything which ought to be 
done. If you can not untie the knot, 
cut it. 

Don’t go into too much detail. 
quickly. 

Don’t run down other contracts, but 
try to sell yours in addition to any al- 
ready carried. 


Close 
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Developing Accident and Health Income 


By R. O. Davidson, Superintendent, Accident and Health Division, 








Much has been said and written of 
the methods that should be employed 
by an agency to develop its accident 
and health premium income. The sug- 
gestions that are offered in most in- 
stances are worthy, and literally fol- 
lowed, will undoubtedly result in some 
gain. The average agent, whether he 
represents a life or multiple line cas- 
ualty company profits but little from 
his accident and health production. It 
is also a fact that the number of offices 
that produce a premium income in any 
substantial sum are astonishingly few 
throughout the country. 

It cannot be argued that the line is 
not sufficiently remunerative. With the 
use of a pad and pencil, an individual 
agent or an office will readily appreci- 
ate the increased income that will ac- 
crue from the production of a reason- 
ably large accident and health premium 
jncome over and above that which he 
enjoys in the production of an equiv- 
alent amount derived from other lines. 

Protects Fundamental Values 

It cannot be held that this 
protection is lacking in fundamental 
worth or value that will be immediate- 
ly apparent to a prospect. The need 
for insurance in any of its branches is 
entirely dependent upon, and follows 
the application of the particular knowl- 
edge, ability and earning power that the 
individual have in 
line of endeavor. 


form of 


may his particular 
This is also true in 
the case of large organizations, where 
the result is not confined to one man, 
but perhaps several members of a firm 
or officers of an organization. 

There would be no automobile, life, 
fire or other form of protection if the 
the earning power and effort had not 
made it possible to enjoy the success 
which has resulted. Certainly, it can- 
not be said that a form of insurance 
that protects that which has produced 
tangible assets in any prospect’s career 
need have any apologies offered for its 
sale. The premium income which com- 
panies extending this form of insurance 
derive, while being substantial in itself, 
is not what it should be when you give 
thought to the length of time that this 
insurance has been sold. 

The responsibility for this condition 
entirely rests with the agency depart- 
ments of the organizations writing ac- 
cident and health insurance. The rea- 
son why representative agents of indi- 
viduals or firms do not produce a 
greater premium income for the com- 
pany and a large commission income for 
themselves is because they have not 
been properly “sold.” In the vast ma- 
jority of instances, those responsible 
for agency development have little or 
no conception of the value of this form 
of insurance, or how it should be sold. 
There are some notable exceptions to 
this rule, and in these exceptions will 
be found the control of the bulk of the 
premium income received by stock com- 
panies. 

In these exceptions, a reasonable 
frasp of the situation is retained not 
alone by members of the accident and 
health department, but by most, if not 
all, of the executives of the organiza- 
tion. In other instances, it will usually 
be found that the accident and health 
department is looked upon as some- 
thing separate and distinct from the 
rest of the organization, rather than as 





it should be considered, an integral part 
of the organization as a whole, and in 
analyzing the reason for the existence 
of such a condition, it will be found 
that those in charge of the department 
are men who have, in all probability, 
secured a splendid insight into the 
business, but altogether with the view- 
point of the home office man. They 
lack sufficient field experience to con- 
duct educational campaigns that will 
have their reflection in a definite in- 
crease in the production of this class of 
insurance; in other words, to train their 
producers as to what can be done, and 
how to do it. 
Frills 

In proof of this, we have companies 
who have unfortunately established ex- 
amples that are detrimental by placing 
on the market contracts that are frill 
laden. By frills is meant a promise to 
increase materially certain or all bene 
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fits under the policies, in the event of 
injuries and disabilities occurring in 
some unusual way. To add further to 
the difficulties, undue stress is then 
luid upon certain frills by those extend- 
ing such protection. The agent not be- 
ing trained, attempts the sale of this 
protection on the strength of frills and 
overlooks fundamentals, and the rela- 
tively small premium income derived 
from this business today is probably 
traceable to this fact more than to any 
other. 

The process of training men in the 
field can best be accomplished by cov- 
ering groups—not too large—in a con- 
ference where the agent has an op- 
portunity to listen to the questions of 
others, as well as to enter into the 
discussion of any point in which he is 
personally interested. These confer- 
ences permit of the practical experienc- 
ed salesman to give suggestions that 
may be valuable to an agency depart- 
ment, regardless of the experience of 
those who are conducting the confer- 
ence. The agent will undoubtedly be- 
come more enthused and appreciate the 
point much quicker if voiced in the 
language of one whose endeavor is in 
keeping with his own, and who has had 
some degree of success in the partic- 
ular subject under discussion. 

Hard work alone will not bring re- 
sults. An eight hour day of effort will 
show but a meager return on the part 
of one who has but a smattering of 
the line; the greater success will at- 
tend in half the time, the effort of the 
other agent who gives thought to the 
proper application of his knowledge of 
the line. 

Definite Program Necessary 


The agent should have a definite pro- 





gram prepared for one week’s activity 
in advance, and this is true even in 
such instances as the agent is a repre- 
sentative of a multiple line company, 
who intends to devote perhaps but one 
hour of the day to the production of 
this class of insurance. Whether in a 
large or small center, a list of all the 
prospects that he is going to call on in 
that particular week should be made. 
Thought should be given to the need of 
the individual. It is a common error 
for many to become enthusiastic over 
some particular form of contract that 
their company issues, and attempt to 
develop that policy to the exclusion 
of practically all others. The need of 
the doctor is not the need of the engi- 
neer or the,banker. In the large cen- 
ters, a certain territory should be 
mapped out, to which the agent is go 
ing to confine his effort for that partic 
ular week. 


Sales letters can be made a success- 
ful adjunct. Many condemn the use of 
such a means, having tried the letter 
method and failed. In most instances, 
it will be found that the agent looks 
upon such a letter as a substitute, some- 
thing that is to take the place of sales 
effort. If this is the viewpoint, look 
for no material results. Sales letters 
should never be sent out in large num- 
bers, except under very unusual circum- 
stances. The mailing of five well pre- 
pared letters that refer more to your 
visit that is to follow, will show a bet 
ter return than any attempt to sell the 
insurance through the mail. These let- 
ters should be followed up by a visit 
at the time and place that was out- 
lined. 


The Sales Argument 


Considerable thought should be giv- 
en in advance as to the sales argu- 
ment to be followed when in your pros- 
pective applicant’s office, the form of 
policy that suits his need, the amount. 
The logic of this suggestion will appeal. 
Very few follow it at the present time. 
The old “hit and miss” method of walk- 
ing into an individual’s office, whether 
that of an acquaintance, or on a cold 
canvass proposition, is not productive 
of results, and the sales argument is 
left entirely to your ability to cope with 
the situation once the discussion com- 
mences. This latter method tends to 
an agent talking too much. His ideas 
are not joined, and in many instances, 
he fails to give his prospect a clear idea 
of the full value of the protection he 
has for sale, and in the case of the 
busy merchant, doctor, or executive, he 
is glad to see the agent get out of his 
office. Sales letters—personal visit 


sales argument prepared in advance. 

The clients on an agent’s books are 
his best friends. He has already sold 
them an automobile policy or some 
other form of insurance, as well as hav- 
ing sold himself. Approach these first; 
if the agent does not, someone else will. 
All insurance is merely a promise to 
pay in the event of certain contingen- 
cies arising. The possibility of this 
contingency developing under an acci- 
dent and health policy is much greater 
than under any form of personal pro- 
tection extended. It is not difficult to 
appreciate how the other agent, through 
the value of the service that he has sold 
manifesting itself in a greater way, se- 
cures ultimately an inroad on some 
other agent’s business, on other forms 
oi protection that a claimant needs and 
carries. 


Misunderstandings that have arisen 
under policies in days gone by, and 
which have occasionally been responsi- 
ble for the loss of not alone accident 


Royal Indemnity 


and health, but perhaps other forms of 
protection, are past. Under Income 
contracts, protection is extended in a 
manner that does not differentiate be- 
tween injury and sickness, that has no 
territorial restrictions. 

Disability Protection 

It is also well for producers to have 
in mind in arranging a program to suit 
the need of the particular applicant that 
protection against disabilities due to ill- 
ness is just as essential in the case of 
the office man, the merchant, the 
banker, as it is in the case of the doe- 
tor. While this protection is frowned 
upon by most companies, due to the 
experience, and by some agents, due to 
misunderstandings that arise, have in 
mind that misunderstandings are practi- 
cally impossible under the Income form 
of policy, which does not insist upon 
an individual accepting a lump sum for 
certain specified losses; it is in reality 
an annuity policy, where benefits are 
paid in the event of certain contingen- 
cies arising. It would be well to have 
in mind that there is a greater need for 
health protection. The possibility of 
disability as a result of illness is much 
greater than of injury. In spite of the 
lower premium income of most compa- 
nies on health insurance, the ratio of 
health claims to accident is as high as 
four, three and two to one, depending 
upon the company and the volume of 
health business on the books. 

The adverse experience on health in- 
surance has permitted of many discour- 
aging the line. It has also had its re- 
flection in the tremendous increase in 
premium rates, to the point that protec- 
tion becomes prohibitive. It should be 
pointed out that a prospective applicant 
would not be in a position to pay $90 
for $25 weekly indemnity, inasmuch as 
$25 would not protect the earning 
power, the earning capacity and income 
of the individual. In practically all in- 
stances, it is to be recommended that 
in lieu of offering $25 for an annual pre- 
mium of $90, or any other premium, 
that the agent set forth clearly the ad- 
vantages of the elimination period. 
The same individual, assuming him to 
be in the neighborhood of thirty-five 
years of age, will secure for approxi- 
mately an annual expenditure of $130, 
$100 weekly indemnity protection. 

There is very decided economy in the 
case of this example. An individual 
cannot afford to spend $90 for $25 a 
week, but for a_ slightly increased 
amount, he secures insurance’ that 
would, in a very large measure, replace 
his lost earning power and ability. The 
salesman should point out that the av- 
erage applicant can well take care of 
himself for the short or minor illness. 
Extended disability would be a serious 
matter. Real insurance of any descrip- 
tion begins only when necessity com- 
mences. The agent should outline 
these policies, and not protect a man 
against his doctor’s bills and small ex- 
penses, or even the large expenses inci- 
dent to a disability. It is to be a sub- 
stitute for the policyholder’s income, 
and through the attempted sale, stress 
should not be laid on some large acci- 
dental death benefit that the contract 
might provide, when the possibility of 
collecting is remote, but rather on the 
expenditures of the individual to main- 
tain himself, his dependents, his fam- 
ily, on the plane of living that he has 
established. 

Following this method, Mr. Prospect 
has in mind not the signing of a $25 
a week policy, but something that is 
in keeping with his income. This in 
variably results in larger premiums, and 
has its reflection in the commission that 
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an agent derives. Don’t talk policy, 
but what the policy will do; what it 
stands for. 


Many Openings For Agent 


There are many openings for the 
agent who is opposed to soliciting this 
business because of its peculiar person- 
al nature. He can attempt the sale to 
cover the income of firms. For exam- 
ple, where the policies are issued in 
favor of the individual, and assigned to 
the firm. Another illustration—bank- 
ing insurance. An individual applies to 
a bank for a loan, offering a stock of 
merchandise or other security as col- 
lateral. The bank usually insists upon 
the issuance of a life insurance con- 
tract in addition. The moment such a 
contract is executed, a stamp of ap- 
proval is placed on the individual’s 
physical condition, and which being 
true, the possibility of his inability to 
return that loan as a result of a condi- 
tion intervening, such as injury or sick- 
ness, is greater than the possibility of 
a natural death, 

In such an instance, a policy would 
be issued to the individual, assigned to 
the bank; assuming for the purpose of 
illustration, a $1,000 loan has been 
made, protection is effected in the 
amount of $25 weekly indemnity, which 
will return to the bank at the close of 
the year, if disability continues over 
that period, not alone $1,000 that was 
borrowed, but any interest that may be 
due. This is a splendid opportunity 
that is open to agents. It is a form of 
protection that has not been used to 
the agent’s advantage heretofore. 

It may be that this appeals. To the 
man experienced in this business, the 
opportunities are worth while. You 
must be trained in the application of 
the knowledge which you possess, and 
the best of teachers cannot teach the 
agent who does not want to learn. Our 
mood must be a receptive one. 

To secure this training, it is only nec- 
essary that an agent read the literature 
that practically all companies provide 
today, establish a definite program to 
follow, and give considerable thought 
to the sales argument that he is going 
to use in each instance, whether it is 
with his closest friend or one whom he 
has never met before. 


MAJOR GIDDINGS’ STORY 

(Continued from page 46) 
income. It is a state of mind. The 
man who spends more than he earns 
when he gets $2,500 a year will usually 
spend more than he earns when he 
gets $25,000 a year, the only differ- 
ence is that it is easier to make 
change. 





Dodge Nepotism 

Boldness is required in stating my 
next don’t. Don’t hiave any relatives. 
This is quite commonly done, and it 
seems when a good business is built 
up a logical thing to keep it in the 
family. At the same time an insur- 
ance agency is a business establish- 
ment, and you all know what you 
think of business establishments that 
give all the good jobs to relatives, 
You don’t consider it good business 
and it isn’t. 

Perhaps I might make an exception 
in the case of sons in some cases, be- 
cause where an agency is built up in 
the name of an individual, and that 
name is an asset of great value, and 
there is a son or sons with an inclina- 
tion to the insurance business it seems 
a proper thing for them to succeed to 
the conduct of the agency. But if 
you do that I beg of you in the inter- 
ests of the boy and in your own in- 
terest to send him away to get his 
business training and to learn his hab- 
its of discipline among strangers, with 
a company or some other big insur- 
ance institution. But if I should make 
an exception in the case of sons some- 
times, other kinds of ‘relatives will 
usually prevent any deadly monotony 
from creeping into the agency. 


Public Liability vs. 


Workmen’s Compensation 





By M. P. Cornelius, Vice-President, Continental Casualty 


- The two major casualty lines are, as 
every one knows, public liability and 
compensation. It is probable that the 
average agency has, during the past few 
years, devoted more time to the devel- 
opment of compensation than to the 
public liability lines. While it is true 
that there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the volume of automobile pub- 
lic liability, the fact that there are 
many large compensation premiums has 
tended to concentrate the attention of 
agents upon this line and the energy 
that has been expended in building up 
compensation volume has tended to dis- 
tract the producer’s attention from the 
building of automobile public business 
and, more particularly, from the devel- 
opment of the miscellaneous public 
lines. 

The same statement holds true as to 
the activities of the companies them- 
selves. The great growth of the com- 
pensation business, the lure of large 
single premiums and the problems in- 
cident to the handling of compensation 
have led both companies and agents 
tc devote more time, money and en- 
ergy to compensation than to any other 
branch of the casualty business, 

This concentration upon one line has 
tended to over-emphasize its importance 
and the possible benefits to be derived 
from it. It has caused both companies 
and agents to lose their sense of pro- 
portion and relativity. This situation 
has come about gradually—almost un- 
consciously and is even yet not fully 
appreciated. It will, therefore, perhaps 
be helpful to attempt a brief analysis 
for the purpose of determining wheth- 
er we have not, to some extent, lost 
our balance and what, if anything, 
should be done for the purpose of bring- 
ing about an equilibrium. 

Calls Compensation Rates Inadequate 

Viewing the situation first from a 
company standpoint, it is, of course, 
now generally recognized that compen- 
sation rates are at the present time in- 
adequate. The reasons which have 
brought about this inadequacy have 
been stated in a previous article and 
need not be here repeated. Aside from 
the present high loss ratio, the compa- 
nies are confronted with the staggering 
and ever increasing overhead cost 
brought about by the complexity of the 
compensation business. They find it 
necessary to maintain expensive engin- 
eers and audit departments, to apply 
technical rating plans, to continually 
modify rates on outstanding policies, to 
comply with most meticulous statistical 
requirements of states and rating bu- 
reaus, to pay claims in small install- 
ments over long periods, to handle the 
difficult medical situation which has 
grown up as an incident to the compen- 
sation business, ete., etc. Indeed, with- 
out going into further detail, it may be 
said without fear of contradiction that 
there is no other branch of the insur- 
ance business which is so complicated, 
technical and generally bound up with 
red tape and weighed down with bur- 
densome detail. 

While the Continental is in the com- 
pensation business to stay and grateful 
for the opportunity it presents to per- 
form a social and public service, it has 
long since become convinced that com- 
pensation is strictly an accommodation 
line and must be so regarded in the fu- 
ture by both the home office and field 
representatives. 

From the standpoint of the producer 
the picture is largely the same. The 
burdensome detail which has been 
above briefly referred to bears with 
equal weight upon the agent. If it were 
possible for the average producer to ac- 
curately determine the proportion of 
his time which has been devoted during 


the past five years to the compensation 
business and the proportion of his office 
expense which is incident to that busi- 
ness, he would be astounded. While no 
doubt most agents have come to recog- 
nize in a more or less general way the 
truth of the above statement, it is doubt- 
ful whether any large number have as 
yet come to a full recognition of the 
situation. We believe it to be to the 
best interests of both the company and 
its agents to accelerate a recognition of 
the facts and are confident that the 
sooner we all come to a realization of 
the situation, the better it will be for 
every one concerned. 

We have no desire to paint the pic- 
ture in colors which are unduly sombre 
and are fully appreciative of the facts 
that compensation has its place in the 
general scheme of things. In other 
words, we feel that the position of the 
producers should be the same as that 
above indicated to be the attitude of 
the company, namely, that compensa- 
tion affords a real opportunity for ser- 
vice and its production is a necessary 


| 
and proper service for the building wu 
of a general casualty business. It shoul 
however, be put in its proper place and 
the time and energy devoted to it 
should be commensurate with its req 
importance as compared to the public 
lines. 

The great business of the future ig, of 
course, the automobile business, but its 
magnitude should not cause either 
company or producer to fail to ree. 
ognize the importance of the miscellap. 
eous public lines and of these lines the 
one which has been the most neglecteg 
is General Liability, otherwise known ag 
Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ Pyp. 
lic Liability. While it is frequently gajiq 
there is no general demand for this jp. 
surance, the fact is that our field repre. 
sentatives have largely overlooked the 
opportunity to create a demand. Asg jg 
the case with most other forms of jn. 
surance, the demand will arise only 
through the education of the public to 
the necessity for and value of this pro. 
tection and it is here that our field or. 
ganization has as yet failed to perform 
its function. 

As a consequence there remains to 
he developed a public liability line most 
attractive in that it is fundamentally 
simple as to coverage, rates, rating. 
methods and claim handling and, in con. 
sequence of its simplicity and, what 
might be termed its cleanliness, can 
be conducted at a minimum of over. 
head expense from the standpoint of 
both company and agent. 








Aetna Life’s Publicity Organization 


(Continued from page 18) 


necting link between the home office 
and the field, and as a clearing house 
for the interchange of selling plans and 
ideas, and the Aetna-izer Supplements 
which are concise text books full of 
sales information and suggestions is- 
sued monthly with the Aetna-izer. Un- 
der this head also come the innumer- 
able folders, leaflets, booklets and 
mailing cards which are supplied to 
agents for enclosing with policies and 
statements and for use in direct mail 
campaigns. 

Another important branch of the pub- 
licity department’s work is the design- 
ing and arranging of exhibits at agents’ 
conventions. These exhibits are de- 
signed to show agents in concrete form 
just what the publicity department can 
do to assist them in their selling cam- 
paigns. Other exhibits of a somewhat 
different nature are held from time to 
time in connection with expositions and 
other large gatherings not of a purely 
local nature. These are designed to 
impress those in attendance with the 
financial strength of the Aetna compa- 
nies, and the broad scope of Aetna pro- 
tection, and in that way create a fav- 
orable sentiment which, of course, re- 
acts to the advantage of local Aetna 
agents when the visitors return to their 
home towns. At the home office there 
is also maintained a permanent adver- 
tising exhibit so that visiting agents 
and managers can be quickly acquaint- 
ed with the various details of the ad- 
vertising. 


National Advertising 


With the inauguration of the Aetna’s 
national advertising campaign which is 
now running in nine leading national 
publications the scope of the publicity 
department’s work has been greatly 
widened. The advantages to be ob- 
tained by a local agent through identi- 
fying himself locally with the national 
advertising of his company are obvious. 
The publicity department is therefore 
prepared to furnish local agents with a 
most complete assortment of local “tie- 
ups,” which in a work enable the local 
agent to “sign his own name” to the 
national advertisements. These _ in- 
clude giant enlargements of the na- 
tional advertisements for posting in 
the agent’s window, window stickers, 
flange outdoor signs, newspaper adver- 


tisements, movie slides, automobile 
signs and a wide variety of indoor 
signs. The national advertising cam- 
paign may be likened to a high voltage 
cable passing by the local agent’s door. 
The power is there, but it just flows by 
until he taps that cable and directs the 
energy to his own uses. In the various 
helps provided by the publicity depart- 
ment the local agent is furnished the 
means of tapping this cable—of utilizing 
this great force to turn the wheels of 
his business at a faster clip. It’s up 
to him! 

To bring this comprehensive publicity 
service to the attention of the greatest 
possible number of agents the publicity 
department relies chiefly upon regular 
advertisements in the leading insurance 
journals, and upon its own house organ. 
Special matter of a promotional nature 
is also issued from time to time. Prob- 
ably the most effective means of get- 
ting information about the advertising 
into the hands of agents is the Aetna 
advertising portfolio. This is a loose- 
leaf, leather-bound portfolio, which con- 
tains full information on the different 
forms of advertising service classified 
and indexed for ready reference. One 
of these portfolios is placed in the 
hands of each field man and enables 
him to give real advertising assistance 
to the agents whom he visits. 

To carry on these various activities 
the publicity department maintains its 
own photographic bureau with auto- 
matic washers and dryers and enlarging 
equipment capable of turning out sev- 
eral thousand prints a day. The pub- 
licity department also has its own art 
bureau, although a great deal of the art 
work for booklets and folders is done 
by outside artists. Including the staff 
of copy and idea men, layout special- 
ists, artists and photographers, twenty- 
eight people are employed in the pub- 
licity department in addition to those 
employed in the life advertising depart- 
ment. This does not include mechan- 
ical or service departments such as the 
multigraph and addressograph bureaus 
or the mailing and supply departments. 

The publicity department of the 
Aetna companies is under the charge 
of Director of Publicity, David Van 
Schaack. Stanley F. Withe is assistant 
director of publicity and Burdette C. 
Maercklein is editor of the Aetna-izer. 
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ood and Bad Claim Adjustments 


It is not often that the effects of good 


claim department organization upon 


the business of an insurance company 


as a whole are brought out in so in 


teresting a manner as has been done 


by Secretary lL. K. head of 


the 


sabcock, 


the claim department of Aetna 


Life, in the following series of letters 


to the attorneys and adjusters repre 


the 


field. 


senting Aetna’s Claim Department 


in the 


Mr. Babcock has expressed so well 
in these letters the difference between 
adjustment 


full. 


good and bad claim that 


we are reprinting them in 


No. 1 


To all attorneys and adjusters: 

Coue has given us a simple remedy 
for the cure of our individual ills, and 
for the relief of an ailing Per 
haps we may properly employ his form 
ula in the Claim and pro 
claim and prove that “Day by Day, in 
1923, we are bet- 


world, 
Department 


growing better and 
ter.” ; 

We are not advocating that this de 
partment that 


be adjusted, by auto- sugges 


be conducted, or claims 
the 


As an organization, however, we 


use of 
tion. 
“ought to’ like the suggestion of grow 
from 
year to year. 
Without 
to preach, we 
the 
cations, to 


ing better day to day and from 


inclination 
venturing, through 
communi- 


either license or 
are 
medium of a series of 
texts from 
which you yourself may preach a few 
sermons in your own “parish.” 

An officer of the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies conservatively estimates 
that a properly functioning claim de 
partment of an insurance company can 
do more to retain acquired business 
and to secure desirable new business 
than can be accomplished by the com 


announce some 


bined, unaided efforts -of the compa 
ny’s acquisition department. At any 
rate, as an assistance to the produc 
tion department in holding old lines 


or in securing new ones, the Claim De 
partment is admittedly an important 
factor. 

Service is the keystone of modern 
business. To the insuring public, the 
Claim Department more nearly typifies 
service than does any other depart 
ment of an insurance company. The 
difference between insurance corpora- 
tions is in no small measure a differ 
ence in service. Policy contracts and 
rates are becoming standardized, and 
the size of the corporation is of dimin- 
ishing importance. 

Every Aetna-izer, in the keen compe- 
tition of the insurance market, adver 
tises and sells superior service. The 
Claim Department must deliver the su 
perior service sold, for selling service 
without “delivering the goods” is like 
faith without works. An Aetna policy 


is a contract for claim service of the 
best quality and claim service of this 
kind, properly administered, will sell 


additional Aetna policies. Thus is es- 
tablished a virtuous circle where the 
contract sells the service, which in 





By L. K. Babcock, Secretary, Aetna Life 
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turn recommends and sells a new con- 
tract. 


It is needless to suggest that service 
means much more than payment of 
money in settlement of a claim so that 
a plea for service is not to be under- 
stood as an invitation to be prodigal 
of the company’s substance. 


It is obviously and eminently unfair 
to attempt to judge the true worth of 
an individual adjuster, or of the Claim 
Department as a whole, by the amount 
of business leaving the books of the 
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company in a given period or locality, 
or by the amount of business in pros- 
pect but not secured. Business—even 
desirable business—may be lost and 
other equally desirable business may 
fail to come to the company for reas- 
ons foreign to and entirely beyond con- 


trol of the Claim Department. Not in- 
frequently, however, the failure to ac- 
quire or to retain good business may 


either of omission 
the Claim De- 


be due to the sins, 
or of commission, of 
partment, rather than to the lack of 
efficiency of the underwriting agent. 
The test is in the quality of claim ser- 
vice rendered. 


What some of the possible claim ser- 
vice short-comings may be, according 
to our friendly critics, we should like 
io discuss a bit in detail at a later 
date and in separate communications. 

Meantime, not as a New Year's res- 
olution, which too often is the formal 
expression of a good intention which is 
soon forgotten and has to be renewed 
each twelve months, but as a resolu- 
tion for all the year and for all the 
years, let us determine to “say it with 
service’—with service of even a high- 
er quality than Aetna agents have 
been selling and Aetna claim employ- 
ees have been rendering in the past. 


No. 2 

To all attorneys and adjusters: 
“The prompt, tactful and. effi- 
cient manner in which a claim is 
adjusted is the best argument that 
your agent can advance in procur- 
ing more insurance. The growtn 
of your business, then, in a large 


degree, depends upon the sort of 
claim service furnished by your 
adjusters.” 


In this language an independent ad- 
juster from a Mid-Western city soli- 
cited an opportunity to represent the 
Aetna Affiliated Companies in his 
state. In writing him we _ indicated 
hearty approval of what he said of the 
value of claim service. We were able 
to honestly advise the applicant that 
in his state we were represented by 
an adjuster who was rendering for our 
companies the kind of service he des- 
cribed. Had our correspondent lived 
in any one of the states in which we 
maintain a claim office we could have 
made the same reply. 


This fellow may not have mentioned 
all of the requisites of an ideal adjust- 
ment, but in promptness, tact and effi 
ciency, he named three vitally import- 
ant elements that ought to be kept in 
ample and well labelled containers on 
the desk of every adjuster. The ques 
tion of moment just now is whether 
we may not, in each of our field of 
fices, and even in the home office, em- 
ploy these important agents more of 
ten and more liberally in handling the 
company’s claims. 


Again we must insist that we do not 
mean ‘*o preach. Not only do we lack 
the qualifications, but the field does 
not need a sermon. Perhaps we might 


better play the part of a yell leader 
and beat time while in sixty offices 
we repeat in concert — “promptness, 
tact and. efficiency,” — then, as in 
Squeer’s school, go out and_= settle 
claims promptly, tactfully and _ effici- 
ently. Doing just that would make 


for greatly improved service for the 
coming year, for service, after all, is 
not so much a thing to talk about as 
it is a thing to perform. 





No. 3 


To all attorneys and adjusters: 


A few vears ago the Aetna organ- 
ized an “Early Settlers Society” and 


presented pencils in evidence of mem 
bership. The records of the society 
do not show that any members of the 
Claim organization were ever admit- 
ted. This may have been due to the 
exclusiveness of the society. We re- 
fuse to believe that claim employees 
could not have qualified. We should 
like to organize an Early (Claim) 
Settlers Society of our own, with or 
without pencils. 

In the settlement of the ordinary 
mine-run claim, “It were well if it were 
done quickly,” as Macheth suggested 
in the murder of Duncan. There are 
exceptions to this rule—cases in which 
time is) needed for investigation ‘of 
facts and for carefully determining 
and discussing questions of coverage, 
and in which delay is justified in nego- 
tiating with unreasonable claimants 
and more unreasonable’ attorneys. 
Even these exceptional cases, whether 
as claims or suits, should be hrought 
to issue and compromised or tried as 
expeditiously as is consistent with the 
company’s rights and interests. 

In the average routine cases there 
is little occasion and less excuse for 
delayed adjustment. There is a_ val- 
uable asset in the promptness' with 
which a claim is adjusted that is too 
often ignored or overlooked, as a re- 
sult of which the asset is lessened, dis- 
appears, or is converted by procrastin- 
ation into a real liability, Ten dollars 


paid today in adjustment of yester. 
day’s claim may buy 100 per cent of 
satisfaction and guarantee a perpetual 
Aetna booster, while $100 paid on the 
same claim after weeks or months of 
delay, with attending profitless argy. 
ments, may buy but 10 per cent of gat. 
isfaction and assure a chronic knocker 
against the company, its Claim Depart. 
ment and its business generally. 


This cannot be taken to mean that 
we advocate ill considered expenditure 
of the company’s funds in a sole effort 
to settle a claim and_= secure q 
friend, but if a claim is covered, if 
the facts spell liability, if the demand 
is equitable or can be made so, then 
settle—and stand not on the order of 
settling. 

If, on the other hand, there is no 
coverage, or if liability is lacking, then 
as expeditiously, but courteously, digs. 
claim. 

Verily, promptness is a cardinal vir- 
tue in an adjuster, as it is a vital and 
valuable element in the adjustment of 
a claim. 

Here, then, is a charter for the es. 
tablishment in your office of an “Early 
(Claim) Settlers Club’ and more about 
the pencil and other matters later. 


No. 4 


To all attorneys and adjusters: 

In the business life of an adjuster 
there is more virtue in tact than in 
attack. Well authenticated rumor has 
it that in an Aetna claim office, which 
shall here be nameless, a bit of un- 
favorable history was recently made 
and with it a most unfavorable im- 
pression on an influential and long 
time Aetna policyholder. 

This man had carried many Aetna 
policies on numerous high priced auto. 
mobiles but with few accidents and 
none serious. He had had little op- 
portunity to judge of the quality of 
claim service for which he was pay- 
ing. A few months ago he suffered a 
serious accident and formally reported 
the occurrence to the adjuster in his 
town. The adjuster, with equal and 
commendable promptness,  acknowl- 
edged the report but invited the assur- 
ed to the office for an interview. He 
came at the appointed time, having 
left a busy office at a busy time, in ex- 
pectation of a prompt keeping of the 
appointment, a short interview, and a 
quick return to his desk. 

Arrived at our office he was an- 
nounced and by a messenger from the 
adjuster was asked to wait for a “few 


minutes.” The few minutes became 
forty-five, and the assured became 
restless, impatient, and then disgust- 


ed. At this point an inquiry directed 
to our claim representative brought an 
announcement but not the adjuster. 
The busy, influential policyholder, 
with a good claims record and a per- 
fectly good claim, was requested to £0 
and to return again without even th? 
courtesy of a personal excuse or eX 
planation from the adjuster. The pol- 
icyholder did go, but he did not re- 
turn. 

There may he some explanation to 
justify the conduct of the adjuster. 
Unfortunately, explanations in such 
cases never satisfy the aggrieved par- 
ty. There logically followed in this 
case serious misunderstanding and 
severe criticism with lack of co-oper- 
ation on the part of the assured. While 
the claim involved a serious personal 
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injury and some property damage, and 
was settled with comparative prompt- 
ness, and with efficiency, yet the in- 
excusable display of tactlessness prov- 
ed fatal not to the claim but to the 
pusiness. 

Not only did the company lose th? 
lines which had been long and profit- 
ably carried, but what is more signi- 
fcant, it lost a business friend; with 
him the prospect of a large and val- 
unable line which he was seriously con- 
sidering giving to the Aetna. The loss 
of the business was not great. It could 
garcely affect the premium figures 
from the office concerned, but loss of 
an Aetna advertiser and booster is 
considerable This policyholder is 
now aggressively and influentially fav- 
orable to any policy and = any 
claim service other than that offered 
py the Aetna. This might be fiction, 
put it is unfortunately fact. It is im- 
portant that the case has few count- 
erparts in the experience of this de- 
partment. 

A few cases like this in each of 
our three score offices in any one year 
might easily make the difference be- 
tween a good and a bad year from 
an underwriting, if not from a claim. 
standpoint, and therefore might mak? 
the difference between a highly effi 
cient and a mediocre claim record. 

Truly promptness and tact are nec- 
essary to leaven the adjustment 
loaf, but if we must sacrifice either, 
let us have full measure of tact. 


No. 5 


To all attorneys and adjusters: 

It happened in Minnesota. Carlson’s 
cow escaped from the farm pasture on 
to the railway right of way and was 
struck and killed by a passing train. 
Carlson made claim for $100. The ad- 
juster called from Division Headquar- 
ters and discussed the settlement. He 
laughed at the farmers loss of the 


cow, pointed out that the animal was 
a trespasser on the companys prop- 
erty, explained that the accident re- 
sulting from the trespass had damag- 
ed the locomotive, injured the fireman, 
delayed traffic, held up the United 
States mail, and cost the company a 
very considerable sum of money, and 
concluded by asking Carlson what he 
would consider a fair settlement un- 
der the _ circumstances. Apparently 
much impressed by the railway compa- 
ny’s position as set forth by the clev- 
er voung adjuster. Carlson humbly 
pleaded that he “ban a poor Swede,” 
who could not afford to pay the rail- 
road company more than $25. That 
represents carrying adjusting effici- 
ency to the nth power and a bit too 
far. 

Efficiency as incorporated in the 
Aetna code does not require such tac- 
tics or results. It means adjustment 
of a $100 claim for $100, or its approx- 
imation; it means making the claim- 
ant satisfied with the $100 to which 
he is entitled, even though as a meas- 
ure of his unreasonable desires he has 
demanded five times that amount; it 
means not a settlement but an adjust- 
ment; it means recognizing the com- 
pany'’s rights, protecting its interests, 
and conserving its resources while dis- 
charging its contract obligations; it 


means paying 100 per cent of. liabil- 
ity in order to leave satisfied, Aetna- 
ized policvholders and claimants; it 


means making possible, and even cer- 
tain, the flourishing of two Aetna pol- 
icies after an adjustment where but 
one grew before; it means. proving 
to a prejudiced, cynical and skeptical 
public that good insurance really in 
sures not only against loss but against 
trouble, annoyance and dissatisfaction 
which usually attend accidents and re- 


sulting claims; it means practically 
demonstrating that Aetna claim ser- 
vice as administered by the Aetna 


claim organization is as good as, or 
better than, it has been advertised and 


guaranteed by the production depart- 
ment; it means that in selling Aetna 
insurance and in settling Aetna claims 
you need not fool any of the people 
any of the time. 

To the adjuster being’ efficient 
means preparation, hard work and loy- 
alty. It means forgetting the clock, 
losing sleep, missing meals; it means 
exposure to weather and even to dan- 
ger; it means being misunderstood 
without always being able to explain; 
it means taking abuse and being un 
justly criticized without resenting it 
or talking back; it means being the 
“goat,” without the goat’s privilege of 
self defense. But with it all, to an 
Aetna adjuster, it means a most valu- 
able contribution to all that Aetna and 
Aetna service mean in the modern in- 
surance worid. 

This is not an Epistle from Paul to 
the Corinthians but an epistle, and the 
last of the series, from one Aetna field 
man to the rest. Yet if we might par 
aphrase from Paul, we should express 
the hope that in the Aetna Claim De 
partment, and in every one of its field 
offices, there now abideth promptness, 
tact, efficiency, these three. Perhaps 
too, the greatest of these is efficiency 
for an efficient adjuster has prompt 
ness and tact plus. 

There is admittedly nothing new in 
all this, but perhaps something that 
will bear frequent repeating “lest we 
forget” in the hurry and push of every 
dav adjusting life. 

You have long known all of the argu 
ments offered in this series of letters. 
You have believed and preached and 
practised the principles. Will you not 
renew your faith and rededicate your 
selves to the doctrine, and as a part 
of a concerted drive for the best year 
of the Aetnas seventy-four, will you 
not in your own way and in your own 
time—but soon—call to the thoughtful 
attention of your associates the sub- 
stance of these few humble and halt 
ing letters. 


THS Won't GET THE 
POLICY HOLDERS 








Teacher asked Johnny to give 
her a sentence using the word “not- 


withstanding.” Johnny thought a 
moment, and then replied, “My 
pop’s pants are baggy at the knees, 
but notwithstanding.” 

The live agent has creases in 
his trousers and money in his pock- 
ets—because he hasn’t time to sit 
down! 
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Banker’s Blanket Bonds 


By Martin W. Lewis, Assistant Manager, Towner Rating Bureau 


Probably no class of business written 
by surety companies has developed to a 
greater degree than blanket’ bonds. 
They were first written by American 
companies in October 1815, and were 
the natural result of the outlaw compe- 
tition of London Lloyds who, by the is- 
suance of their limited coverage were 
raiding legitimate business of American 
burglary and surety companies. 


A blanket bond is a single instrument 
that embraces three separate and dis- 
tinct coverages, to-wit: 

A—tThe integrity of the bank’s 
officers and employes. 

B—tThe safety of its premises. 

C—The safety of its property in 
the custody of one of its employes 

acting as a messenger and within a 

specified radius. 

Surety executives with vision, wisely 
provided that all blanket bonds should 
be standardized and that no changes 
should be made except by the majority 
vote of the Blanket Bond Committee of 
the Surety Association of America. 
(This committee consists of one Blank- 
et Bond Underwriter from each com- 
pany.) When this coverage was first 
adopted only one form of bond was 
used, but subsequently changed condi- 
tions required the adoption of additional 
forms, so that today there are five forms 
now offered to banks (exclusive of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks). By ' banks, we 
mean savings banks, trust companies, 
safe deposit and title companies, as well 
as national and state banks. So that 
agents, brokers and the companies 
themselves can readily refer to these 
forms they are commonly numbered as 
follows: 

Standard form No. 1. This is the 
original form issued by surety compa- 
nies. 

Standard form No. 2. 
and limited form. 

Standard form No. 5. A broad form 
for mutual savings banks only. 

Standard form No. 7. Subsequent 
form based upon form No. 1 with lim- 
ited forgery coverage. 

Standard form No. 8. Subsequent 
form based upon standard form No. 1 
and Lloyds form H. A. N. (C). 

In commenting upon the coverages of 
these various bonds and in expressing 
one’s views, it must be understood that 
only the companies themselves may 
properly interpret their liability, so that 
any views herein given are only to be 
regarded as the views of an individual 
and not as the authorized views of any 
surety company. 


What the Forms Cover 


A brief analysis of standard forms 1, 
2, 7 and 8 will disclose the following: 

1. As to the Integrity of the Insured’s 
Officers and Employes. In substance, all 
ot these forms agree to indemnify the 
bank against loss sustained due to the 
dishonesty of an employe, whether act- 
ing alone or in connivance with others. 
Standard form No. 8 uses the additional 
words “criminal act.” It is conceivable 
that an employe may commit a criminal 
act and yet not actually embezzle 
money. To that extent Standard form 
8 is broader in its honesty insuring 
clause. 

2. As to the Insured’s Premises. The 
insured is indemnified against loss re- 
sulting from robbery, larceny (whether 
common law or statutory) burglary, 
theft, hold-up or destruction, not only on 
its own premises specifically covered by 
the bond but, also, while the property 
is on the premises of any of its corre- 
spondent banks within the United 
States, or while on the premises of any 
transfer or registration agent in the 


A subsequent 





United States for the purpose of ex- 
change, conversion, registration, or 
transfer in the usual course of business. 

Standard forms 1 and 7 in addition to 
the foregoing indemnify against loss re- 
sulting from misplacement, and the in- 
suring clause contains the provision that 
any of the hazards above cited are cov- 
ered whether or not it is contributed to 
by the negligence of the bank’s officers 
and employes. Standard form 2 does 
not include misplacement, nor does it 
include the phrase “with or without neg- 
ligence.” Standard form 8 while its 
language is somewhat different, is prac- 
tically identical with Standard forms 1 
and 7 in this respect. 

3. As to the Safety of Property in 
Transit. All the bonds indemnify 


against loss resulting from robbery, lar- 
ceny (whether common law or statu- 
tory), hold-up or theft by any person 
whomsoever while the property is in the 
insured’s em- 


custody of one of the 
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ployes. And the bank is further pro- 
tected against loss resulting from the 
negligence of such employe while acting 
as messenger. 

In addition to the foregoing, Standard 
form 8 includes liability for property in 
transit and in the custody of an em- 
ploye, for loss resulting from misplace- 
ment and destruction. A very broad 
extension and very valuable to the in- 
sured. Standard forms 1, 7 and 8 ex- 
tend this coverage to anywhere in the 
United States; and as to points outside 
the United States, these bonds restrict 
the coverage to a radius of twenty miles 
from any point covered. Standard form 
2, however, limits the in-transit cover- 
age at all times to a radius of twenty 
miles from any office covered by the 
bond. 

Forgery Coverage 

Standard forms 1 and 2 specifically 
exclude liability for forgery, except 
forgery committed by or in collusion 
with one or more employes of the bank. 
Standard forms 7 and 8 specifically in- 
clude liability for forgery. 

The forgery coverage of Standard 
form 7 is limited to loss resulting 
through the payment, whether received 
over the counter, or through the clear- 
ing house, or by mail of forged or raised 
checks drawn on the insured, or genu- 
ine checks drawn on the insured and 
bearing forged instruments. The bond 
further indemnifies against loss result- 


ing from the cashing of checks which 
are drawn upon any bank, but which 
must bear the forged instrument of a 
depositor of the insured bank. 

The forgery coverage of Standard 
form 8 is not limited as in form 7, but 
protects against loss resulting from the 
payment, whether received over the 
counter or through the clearing house, 
or by mail of forged or raised or genu- 
ine checks bearing forged endorsements, 
or the establishment of any credit to 
any customer on the faith of such 
checks. 

Plainly interpreted, this clause means 
that any check drawn upon any bank 
other than bogus, worthless or fictitious 
checks are checks covered by this bond. 

All bonds cover money and/or securi- 
ties belonging to the bank or the cus- 
tody of which it has_ undertaken, 
whether or not the bank is legally liable. 
Bonds cannot be construed so as to 
cover jewelry left with the bank as col- 
lateral. This is not possible because the 
insurance law of the State of New York 
specifically limits this form of coverage 
to money and/or securities. 


Loss Insured Against 


Standard forms 1 and 8 indemnify 
against “any loss” resulting from the 
acts specified, while forms 2 and 7 in- 
demnify against “direct loss” resulting 
from the insured hazards. The distinc- 
tion between “any loss” and “direct 
loss” is one that has caused considera- 
ble comment. Fire policies are all di- 
rect loss policies. They are direct loss 
policies so that the fire company will 
not be obliged to pay consequential 
losses which are losses resulting from 
the act insured against. It must be 
quite noticeable that Lloyds in all poli- 
cies that they have issued in past years 
have confined themselves to “direct 
loss” policies. 

Term of Bond 

All of these bonds are indefinite obli- 
gations continuing in effect until can- 
celed by either party, as _ provided 
therein. They are not cumulative, that 
is, the surety’s liability on any one loss 
shall never exceed the penalty of the 
bond, regardless of the number of years 
that same has been in effect. 


General Excluding Clauses 


All of these bonds contain clauses 
excluding certain hazards that would 
otherwise be included. Many of these 
exclusions are compulsory, otherwise 
surety companies would be invading the 
field of marine insurance. These clauses 
are as follows: 

1. Insurrection, military or usurped 
power; earthauake, volcanic eruption or 
similar disturbance of nature. 

2. Riot and civil commotion; except 
under the provisions of insuring clause 
“C,” when the messenger carrying the 
property was dispatched and the in- 
sured or its officers or partners had no 
knowledge of the riot or civil commo- 
tion. 

3. Acts of directors, other than those 
employed as salaried officials. 

4. Acts of partners of the insured. 

5. Loans made by the insured or its 
employes, regardless of whether author- 
ized or unauthorized, unless the em- 
ploye making same intended defrauding 
the insured. 

6. Shortages in the tellers’ cash due 
to errors; and any such shortage not 
in excess of the normal shortage in the 
bank shall be assumed to be due to 
error. 

7. Larceny or theft committed by 
any person not an employe to whom any 
employe shall have otherwise than 
through dishonestv, delivered property 
or extended credit. (Not included in 
S. F. No. 8.) 


8. Loss of property owned by the in- 


—, 


sured, the nominal value and descrip 
tion of which have not been ascertaineg 
by the insured before the expiration 9; 
ninety days after the loss shall hay, 
been discovered. (Not in S. F. No. 8,) 

9. Loss of property, the custody ot 
which the insured has undertaken, whey 
a description of the property was not 
ascertained by the insured before such 
loss occurred. (Other bonds use differ. 
ent language but effect is the same.) 

10. Authorized or unauthorized trang. 
actions in foreign exchange arising out 
of fluctuations in such exchange. 

11. Loss of property contained jp 
customers’ safe deposit boxes unlegs 
such loss be sustained through any dis. 
honest act of an identifiable employe 
under such circumstances as shall make 
the insured legally liable therefor. 


Excluding Clauses Which Vary 


1. Restoration Clause. Standard 
forms 1, 2 and 7 provide that upon the 
payment of any loss the liability of the 
surety shall be reduced from the date 
of notice of loss to the anniversary date 
of the bond by the sum so paid, but 
automatically restored as to future 
losses by the payment upon demand of 
an additional premium computed on a 
pro rata basis from the date of notice 
to the anniversary date of the bond. 

Standard form 8 provides that all lia: 
bility shall be restored automatically 
and that the bonds shall not be reduced, 
either as to past or future liability. The 
restoration premium is computed in the 
same manner as for form No. 1. This 
restoration clause of form 8 is, indeed, 
a very valuable feature to the banks. 

With But Slight Variations 

The remainder of all bonds is prac. 
tically the same, the difference, if any, 
being primarily one of text rather than 
coverage. 

General Comments 

We have limited our comparison to 
those forms of bonds that may be sold 
to any class of banking institution and 
have purposely omitted Standard form 
5 for the reason that it is specifically 
limited to a small class of insureds, and 
its coverage is so wholly different from 
those above referred to that it would 
likely be confusing to refer to it in the 
same discussion. 

The volume of business that is being 
written by American companies on these 
various forms of blanket bonds is tre- 
mendous. It clearly indicates that there 
is a never ending demand by American 
bankers for good protection at a rea- 
sonable cost. The daily papers are re- 
plete with notices of defalcations of 
trusted bank employes, many of which 
defalcations result in the failure of the 
bank itself. An observing agent in Ohio 
would have used as the basis of a re- 
lentless campaign for the sale of this 
coverage the two very heavy defalca- 
tions that took place during the current 
year. 

When a surety company writes 4 
blanket bond it assumes a real hazard. 
Until the advent of blanket bonds losses 
of $50,000 or more were very unusual, 
but during the past eight years surety 
companies have paid single losses under 
blanket bonds ranging from a few cents 
fo $400,000. While these losses have 
probably caused considerable uneas- 
iness, the fact remains that they have 
contributed more to the general devel- 
opment of the surety business in the 
past eight years than any other single 
factor. Large losses covered by insur- 
ance contracts encouraged the sale of 
those contracts, as well as the other 
forms of bonds or policies that the com- 
panies issue. 

The question has often been raised 
as to what is the proper form to offer 
prospective clients. That will depend 
entirely upon your client. Large bank- 
ing institutions doing a large volume of 
business and maintaining a large staff 
of employes should only buy the broad- 
est form. Then the agent should point 
out to the client that certain factors 
represent the prime risk. These factors 
are the honesty coverage and intransit 
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The Strongest 


Multiple Line Insurance Organization 


in the World 


JETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Capital. . 2. « «© « 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1923 . 


Liabilities, Jan. 1, 1923 . 


Surplus to Policyholders, 


pe are 


Life 

Group Life 

Accident 

Health 

Disability 

Group Disability 
Automobile Collision 
Automobile Fire 
Automobile Theft 
Automobile Liability 
Automobile Property Damage 
Combination Residence 
Paymaster Robbery 


Bank Burglary and Robbery 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


Morcan B. Brainarp, President 


AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY 


Total Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1923, $35,095, 186 


Mercantile Open Stock Bur- 
glary 

Mercantile Safe Burglary 

Highway Robbery 

Residence Burglary and Theft 

Office and Store Robbery 
(Hold-up) 

Fidelity Bonds 

Contract Bonds 

Court Bonds 

Depository Bonds 

License Bonds 

Public Official Bonds 

Check Alteration and Forgery 

Workmen’s Compensation 


Employer’s Liability 

Public Liability 

Physicians’, Surgeons’, and 
Dentists’ Liability 

Druggists’ Liability 

Hospital Liability 

Owners’, Landlords’ and Ten- 
ants’ Liability 

Teams Liability 

Sports Liability 

Elevator Liability 

Electrical Machinery 

Sprinkler Leakage 

Water Damage 

Plate Glass 


Elevator Property Damage 
Teams Property Damage 
Aircraft Property Damage 
Fire 

Explosion 

Tornado and Windstorm 
Riot and Civil Commotion 
Use and Occupancy 
Leasehold 

Profits 

Rents 

Commissions 

Inland Marine 
Transportation 

Parcel Post 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


COMPANY COMPANY 
$5,000,000 = Capital o 2 « © « « $2,000,000 Capital. .. « « « $2,000,000 
. 207,041,779 Assets, Jan.1,1923. . 16,539,300 Assets, Jan. 11,1923. . « 12,633,988 
. 181,816,556 Liabilities, Jan. 1, 1923 . . 10,931,821 Liabilities, Jan. 1,1923 . . 8,371,503 
Surplus to Policyholders, Surplus to Policyholders, 
$6,235,993 Janet, 1949. ss 0 «6S AR Jan. 1, 1923 «6 6 0 © © © 4,262,485 


Registered Mail (Domestic) 
Motor Truck Contents 
Personal Effects 
Salesmen’s Samples 

Fine Arts 

Jewelry Floater 

All Risk Radium 

Ocean Marine 
Registered Mail (Foreign) 
Builder’s Risks 

Hulls 

War Risks 

Cargoes 

Specie 


IT PAYS TO BE AN ATNA-IZER! 
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coverage. An additional or excess bond 
should be purchased, and this additional 
or excess bond could very safely be 
written on a limited form such as Stand- 
ard form 2, and a reasonable saving ef- 
fected. Moderate size banking institu- 
tions doing a normal volume of business 
and employing a small staff of employes 
could, with a degree of safety, purchase 
the limited forms of bonds for the rea- 
son that its officers are in a much bet- 
ter position to keep in touch with their 
staff than the officers of a large institu- 
tion. There is not a single form of 
blanket bond in effect today that does 
not give broader coverage than the 
broadest forms of fidelity, burglary and 
hold-up policies, consequently, what is 
regarded as a limited form of blanket 
bond is in reality a marked improve- 
ment over the old method of protecting 
a bank. 

A word as to Lloyds competition. 
Prior to 1915, Lloyds had the entire 
field of blanket bond coverage to them- 
selves. During the short period that 
these bonds have been written, Ameri- 
can companies have replaced five poli- 
cies previously carried by Lloyds to 
every one that Lloyds has displaced 
from American companies. With their 
ever decreasing volume of business and 
with the ever increasing volume of 
losses that this business is producing, it 
is only a question of time when they 
will have to make some adjustment rel 
ative to this class of business. In the 
meantime, they are quoting in order to 
hold their own business some very low 
and ridiculous rates. It is common 
knowledge that Lloyds do not charge 
all of their insured the same rates. 
When you attempt to discriminate be 
tween assureds and by premium charges 
attempt to measure the relative value 
of the risk you are only guessing, and 
guessing is not a true basis on which 
to establish rates. 


RENT INSURANCE ARGUMENTS 

The Commercial Union, in a circular 
on rent insurance, lists the following as 
the chief selling points to be used when 
presenting the proposition to clients. 
They are not presented in the order of 
their importance: 

1. Costs less than 1% 

2. Gives the “protected” feeling. 

3. Changes uncertainty of income to 
certainty. 

4. Provides money to pay taxes and 
expenses in case of loss of income. 

5. Low premium rates. 

6. Shows a “business mind.” 

7. Will pay rent while reconstruction 
is in progress. 

8. Minimizes 
stringency. 

9. Makes a better citizen of owner. 

10. Makes the owner a better 
sonal credit risk. 

11. Will help to preserve estate. 

12. Removes all worry in regard to 
property. 


of rent income. 


chances of financial 


per- 


Now is the time for all good men to 
sell plate glass insurance. Fall with its 
wind storms is here. 
dows will be blown in and motor car 
glass broken when the snow gets on the 
wind shield and obscures the vision. 


The possibility of plate glass damage 
is no less general than the possibility 
of any other kind of mishap. 

One thing a burglar cannot take is 
insurance. 
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Stock Company Agents Hold Their Own 
Despite Stiff Auto Competition 
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Out in California the competition for 
automobile insurance is so strenuous 
that the stock company agents have 
great difficulty in holding their own 
against the opposition of clubs and 
other groups out to get the business, es- 
pecially the California State Automobile 
Association. The Contra Costa Board 
of Insurors, handling stock company 
coverage, has recently prepared this 
document for the general public, which 
contains much of interest to agents in 
other states who meet similar compe 
tition. It is headed, “If You Drive A 
Car Here Are Some Questions You 
Should Ask the Solicitor for the Cali- 
fornia Automobile Association When 
He Calls Upon You.” 

Mr. Auto Owner 

When the solicitor for the California 
State Automobile Association asks you 
for $15 for a year’s membership in that 
Auto Club, ask him the following ques- 
tions before you let go of your cash: 

Martinez Chamber of Commerce 

Ask him what connection the Mar- 
tinez Chamber of Commerce has with 
his drive, Ask him if the Martinez 
Chamber of Commerce minutes show 
that the Chamber was to have nothing 
to do with the Auto Club and that the 
Auto Club was to secure its own mem- 
hers. Ask him if the using of the 
Chamber of Commerce’s rooms as an 
office and the placing of the Chamber’s 
address on the club’s letterhead was not 
an act of breaking faith with the Mar- 
tinez Chamber of Commerce and ask 
him if the club put the unauthorized 
heading on their letterheads in order 
to mislead prospects into believing that 
the drive was being made by and 
through the Martinez Chamber of Com- 
merce? 

Local Committeemen 

Ask him if all the members of his 
committee are for the Auto Club drive 
for members. Ask him if some of the 
local committeemen were placed on the 
committee without their knowledge and 
ask him if most of the local committee- 
men have refused to function and ask 
him if the local committeemen’s names 
were used for the effect they would 
have on the public, in spite of the fact 
that the committeemen would not take 
part in the drive. Ask him if some of 
the local committeemen allowed the 
use of their names because they were 
misled into the belief that it was a 
Chamber of Commerce drive. 

Sign Bunk 

Ask him if it is so that Contra Costa 
County paid $4 per sign for all the road 
signs his literature tries to create the 
impression the Auto Club spends dues 
for. He claims 40,000 signs are up. 
Ask him if that means that the various 
counties have paid $160,000 to the Auto 
Club for these signs. Ask him if hotels, 
resorts, garages, etec., have to pay for 
signs on the highways put up by the 
Auto Club. 

Touring Service 

The Auto Club claims to give accu- 
rate and up to date road information. 
Ask him whether the Franklin Canyon 
double track, paved highway is fea- 
tured on their maps or their tourists 
routed from Oakland to Sacramento by 
the short route through Martinez. Ask 
him whether the reason his club has 
always routed everybody via Vallejo and 
the Vallejo Ferry was because that 
ferry came through and the Martinez. 
Benicia ferry did not. 

Legal Service 

Ask him whether the legal service 

is given locally or by mail. 
Tow Service 

Ask him if they give free tow service 

anywhere but on the two Yosemite 


grades. As a comparison, ask him 
whether the Universal Auto Club gives 
free tow service in 150 places around 


San Francisco Bay—two of them in 
Martinez. 


What Good is it to Contra Costa County 

Ask him just exactly what good will 
come to you from the establishment of 
a District Office in Martinez—at a cost 
of over $6,000 per year to you and the 
other local members. Do not be satis- 


fied with generalities—ask for real 
facts. Will tourists go out of their way 


to come to Martinez to ask for addi- 
tional touring service to what they re- 
ceived in other towns? Do tourists fol- 
low the Touring Bureaus of the Club or 
does the Club locate Bureaus where the 
traffic is? Did they locate in Yreka to 
bring travel there or because the travel 
was already there? If you are in Wil- 
lows will you drive through Martinez 
tc Oakland because there is a Touring 
3ureau here or because it is the best 
road to Oakland? Does the Auto Club 
infer that they do not route tourists 
by the best routes unless the towns on 
the route come through with $6,000 per 
year in dues. If you put up $6,000 per 
year for a local touring bureau, who is 
paying for it—you or the Auto Club? 
Then who is paying for the other 20 
Bureaus? Then where goes the $400,- 
000 per year from membership dues. 
Auto Campers 

Ask him whether a good Auto Camp 
grounds would not make more auto 
tourists come out of their way to Mar- 
tinez and stop off here longer than a 


Touring Bureau would? Ask him if a 
good Auto Camp grounds would cost 


$5,500 per year less to maintain than a 
Touring Bureau? 
Publicity 

They claim they will give Martinez 
publicity on maps and literature. Ask 
him whether they refuse to give their 
members and tourists full and complete 
information about our roads unless we 
come through with the $6,000 yearly. 
Ask him why he failed to print Willows 
and Yreka on the letterheads he printed 
in Martinez along with the other Bu- 
reau towns. Didn’t they pay for the 
ad? 

$6,000 Annually Out of Town 

Ask him if it is any great advertise- 
ment or honor to have a branch Auto 
Club Bureau in Martinez when many 
small towns have branches. What 
credit comes to a town with a Bureau? 
Is it supposed to be a big town or a 
better town or what? Ask him if they 
had not better put the Bureau in at 
their own expense instead of having 
40 local men do the work for them and 
send $6,000 per year out of the com- 
munity, when it can be used to great- 
er advantage for other things at home. 
$6.000 per year spent on the waterfront 
would double the payroll in Martinez 
in a few years. 

Who Gets the Money 

Ask him just what is done with the 
&400,000 received from dues? What are 
the salaries of the score of executives 
employed? Ask him whether any of 
the insurance premium money goes into 
club work. Who gets the insurance 
premium money? Ask him why they 
pay the insurance solicitor a salary and 
whether this salary for soliciting insur- 
ance comes out of the membership dues 
and leaves the insurance premiums se- 
cured without cost to the Insurance Bu- 
reau. Ask who gets the commission on 
the premiums for the Public Liability 
insurance the club hands, as a broker, 
to stock companies. 

Political Activities 

Ask him if it is true that a certain 

supervisor told the Martinez Chamber 


ot Commerce directors that the Anty 
Club’s lobby was the most  pernicioys 
influence that the supervisors commit, 
tee had to fight at Sacramento legig|,, 
ture two years ago, on truck and Toad 
matters. Ask him whether he can gyap 
antee that they will never be naughty 
again. (And ask your local legislators 
about the record of the Auto Clubs q 
Sacramento two years ago. Ask What 
kind of a political club they are.) 
Good Road Bonds 
Ask him whether. Assessor George 
Meese thinks that any help was neces. 
sary from any outside Auto Club whey 
this county carried $2,500,000 good roa 
bonds by 22 to 1. 
Private Management 
Ask him whether the membership 
have a vote and who creates the poli. 
cies of the Auto Club. Ask him whe. 
ther an inside committee is not noy 
appointed to select the directors for the 
ensuing year and that the directors 
nominated (?) will be elected without 
the membership having any say about 
it Ask him whether more than three 
dozen persons attend an annual con. 
vention, 
Dues Too High 
Ask him whether $5 per year woulj 
not be enough for club dues in an or. 
ganization giving such service and 
whether the excess dues collected is 
used to pay for the auto’ insurance 
losses that higher premiums should pay 
for. 
In One Pocket—Out the Other 
Ask him whether it is good policy for 
you to pay $15 to an out-of-town club 
in order to save $3 on your auto insur. 
ance. 
Steady Drain 
Ask him if the town has to dig up 
the $6,000 each year or lose the tour. 
ing bureau. 
Unfair Lobby 
Ask him what the cattlemen think of 
his club and whether he thinks it fair 
for cattlemen to have to blindfold each 
steer and lead them with halters when 
on the public roads. 
Maps 
Ask him if it is good business for 
you to pay $15 for some maps when 
you can buy unprejudiced maps for 5le 
and hundreds of oil companies, resorts, 
hotels, sporting goods firms, ferries, 
gurages, real estate offices, ete., give 
maps away. 
Build Up Something Substantial 
Then ask him whether he don’t think 
that he would be spending his time to 
better advantage for Martinez if he 
went out on a drive to get some money 
into town instead of sending it out ol 
town and mention to him that the Al- 
hambra creek needs some quick atten- 
t'on; that we need some advertising 
booklets; a better auto camp grounds 
equipment; a swimming tank and 4 
score of other additions to our com- 
munity life and that he had better de- 
vote some of his drive energies to build’ 
ing us up and not wasting our money. 





ACCIDENT AND HEALTH _ INSUR. 
ANCE AS AN ENTERING WEDGE 
If accident and health insurance, 12 

addition to producing a substantial com 

mission income in itself, does not secure 
insurance of other descriptions for Mr. 

Agent, then he is not realizing the 

greatest possible service that the line 

can extend to him. One of the first 

requisites to the sale of anything is [0 

arouse interest, and that done, it is the 

poor salesman that cannot create the 
necessary confidence, and that created, 

is the first step toward securing all 0 

the insurance that an individual has 

offer. 
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The ABC of U&O 


(Continued from page 4) 


operations within such length of time. 

Unavoidable Expenses. In the adjust- 
ment of this item the assured is reim- 
pursed for expenses which necessarily 
continue from which no benefit is de- 
rived and shall only include such ex- 
penses aS are included in deductions in 
the ascertainment of net profit and to 
guch expenses as would have been 
earned if operations had not been re- 
duced or prevented by fire. There shall 
pe no liability for profit or expenses for 
such time as operations would, for any 
reason, have ceased if a fire had not 
occurred. 

The necessity of an assured keeping 
books and inventories for at least two 
vears prior to any loss or from the 
commencement of the business if less 
than two years prior thereto is very 
evident for a fair and equitable adjust- 
ment of any loss. 

Underwriting Views 

Use and Occupancy insurance should 
be confined to established concerns hav- 
ing a substantial commercial rating and 
a reputation for sound business prac- 
tice. 

We recommend writing this insurance 
on a non-valued basis only, which means 
indemnity for actual loss. Any form 
of valued insurance is simply gambling 
a certain amount against another cer- 
tain amount that a certain contingency 
will not occur, and suggests to property 
owners the thought that losses should 
be paid on the basis of the amount for 
which premium is paid without regard 
to the amount of actual loss sustained, 
which is an unsound underwriting prin- 
ciple. 

We write Use and Occupancy insur- 
ance against any or all of the following 
hazards : 

Fire, earthquake, tornado, explosion, 
strike and civil commotion. 

Rates and Forms. For the reason 
that changes are frequently made in 
both forms and rating methods we are 
not incorporating these features in this 
folder. Forms and rates will be sent on 
request aS well as any further informa- 
tion desired. 

In a previous paragraph we have ex- 
pressed the view that straight profit 
insurance supplies a better form of pro- 
tection for a merchant’s needs than Use 
and Occupancy and in a special folder 
dealing with profit insurance and com- 
missions we will have more to say on 
the subject. ; 


Consequential Use and Occupancy 

From the preceding pages, we have 
found that Use and Occupancy or busi- 
hess interruption indemnity covers the 
period in which operations are pre- 
vented—straight profit insurance would 
cover the loss of profits on finished 
goods and now we introduce a third and 
newer form of protection, Consequential 
Use and Occupancy. 

This form of indemnity is growing in 
favor with manufacturers whose opera- 
tions are dependent on outside sources 
for power or whose business would be 
seriously affected through the destruc- 
tion by fire of other properties from 
Which they purchase raw materials and 
supplies. Many factories are operated 
by power supplied under contract and 
generated on premises other than their 
own. A fire in the municipal or utility 
power house discontinues service and 
a8 a consequence all factories depend- 
ent on this source for power are af- 
fected. . 

Here is an automobile factory in Cal- 
ifornia with its finished output depend- 
ent on a gasoline engine plant in Mo- 
line, Ill., or a body builder in Detroit. 
A fire in the engine factory or body 
Plant will shut down operations of the 
automobile factory in California. Profits 
are reduced and certain expenses con- 
tinue all in consequences of fire pre- 
Venting the contract deliveries of the 
engines or bodies made elsewhere. 

Many other illustrations could be 


made but enough has been said to sug- 
gest others to your mind. 

Underwriting on Consequential Use 
and Occupancy is based on the plant 
supplying the necessary power or ma- 
terials and the rate will be the Use and 
Occupancy estimate on that particular 
risk wherever it may be. 

Do you think the fire field has been 
exhausted—why it hasn’t been scratch- 
ed. The agent who develops no _ busi- 
ness other than fire on buildings and 
contents, who makes no attempt to give 
a greater service to his community 
along such lines as Use and Occupancy 
(direct and consequential) rents and 
rental value, leasehold and profits, con- 
tributes little constructive effort to this 
great business. 


The successful and progressive insur- 
ance agent knows that he cannot get 
about to see all his prospects. He 
realizes the need for strong direct-ad- 
vertising and will use it to increase his 
list of clients and to overcome sales re- 
sistance. 


There is a need for golf insurance 
due to the numerous accidents which 
occur on golf courses, and the _ possi- 
bility of damage suits against the play- 
ers. 


A person usually pays for the thing 
he needs whether he can afford it or 
not. Everybody needs protection. 


True salesmanship is the art of caus- 
ing the prospect to think about and see 
the benefits you are trying to put over 
with him. 


The Value of Renewals 





By R. V. BIXBY in “The Dotted Line” 


My renewals are the acid test of my 
salesmanship. 


My renewals are, without exception, 
the best criterion by which to judge 
the esteem in which I am held profes- 
sionally by my insuring public. My 
profession, being largely fiducial, I, as 
a member of this profession, acting in 
a fiduciary capacity, can endure only 
so long as the faith of the insuring 
public is earned by us and is reposed 
in us. Steady renewals indicate worthi- 
ness to endure; a heavy lapse indicates 
unworthiness. 

My renewals will indicate whether I 
have sold a selfish point of view. Men 
often find it expedient to “drop,” in 
emergencies, something which offers 
them fine dividends, large surrender 
values or ephemeral advantages in a 
far distant “old age. Thinking men, 
however, once sold on the fundamentals 
of insurance protection—on the propo- 
sition that insurance and insurance 
alone can take the “if” out of “life’’ 
seldom consider any emergency sulf- 
ficient to warrant giving it up. If I 
sell it right in the first place, I will 
never have to face the realization that 
I have been left without renewals. 

My renewals depend upon myself 
alone. Isolated exceptions but strength- 
en the truth of the general statement. 
Company acts tending to alienate the 
continued good will of policyholders are 
so infrequent as to be negligible fac 
tors. My renewals indicate whether I 
have sold policies only or the broad, un- 
selfish, humanitarian idea of protection. 
Policies often lapse, when sold on tech- 


nical merit largely. Insurance, once 
thoroughly sold, seldom lapses. 
My renewals (not my lapses) will 
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always indicate that my policyholders 
know that the insurance they have is 
good for them (that’s largely confidence 
in me), and also that they know why 
it is good for them (that is eloquent 
testimony to my ability as a demon- 
strator and salesman). 

My renewals are, from the point of 
view of personal advantage, my best 
provision for the future. Just as I de- 
serve a renewal schedule commensurate 
with my efforts, so does my company 
deserve efforts commensurate with the 


renewal schedule. As between myself 
and my company, renewals are fees 
paid for keeping business “on the 


books.” As between myself and the fu- 
ture, they represent assured future in- 
come. The amount is up to me. 

My renewals are the final inexorable 
judgment passed upon my work as a 
representative of the greatest profes- 
sion in the world. It is for me to make 
that judgment favorable. 

My renewals are the acid test of my 
salesmanship. 


FROM HUMBLE BEGINNINGS 

R. H. Towner, in his remarkable book 
on “The Philosophy of Civilization’ 
(published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York), quotes Leslie Stephen, with this 
account of the humble early environ- 
ments of some of the world’s great: 

“The greatest beyond comparison of 
self-taught poets was Burns (1759-1796). 
The political writer who was at the 
time producing the most marked effect 
was Thomas Paine, son of a _ small 
tradesman. His successor in influence 
vas William Cobbett (1762-1835), son 
of an agricultural laborer and one of 
the pithiest of all English writers. 
William Gifford (1756-1826), son of a 
small tradesman in Devonshire, was al- 
ready known as a satirist and was to 
lead Conservatives as editor of The 
Quarterly Review. John Dalton (1766- 
1842), son of a poor weaver, was one 
of the most distinguished men of sci- 
ence. Porson (1759-1808), the greatest 
Greek scholar of his time, was the son 
of a Norfolk parish clerk. The Oxford 
professor of Arabic, Joseph White (1746- 
1814), was the son of a poor weaver. 
Watt, Teeford and Rennie, too, sprang 
from the people. Many smaller names 
might be added in literature, science 
and art.” 

AUTO OWNERS 

Although they have automobile public 
liability and property damage insurance 
auto owners are not completely pro- 
tected without personal accident insur- 
ance as well. The same accident that 
may unavoidably cause injury to others 
by their automobiles may at the same 
moment severely disable themselves. 


Use current happenings appearing in 
newspapers. There is hardly a day goes 
by but what there are accounts of some 
fire, sudden death, wind storms, holdup 
or check forgery. Uses the common 
oridnary every day facts to stimulate 
the sale of your line. 

The Bankers’ Limited Forgery Policy 
is sold to banks only, not to concerns 
or individuals. 
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Do Not Sacrifice the Services of the Local Agent 





An insurance policy is naturally a technical con- 
tract. Few policyholders have the time or the inclina- 
tion to read their policies; many would not understand 
all the provisions if they did read them. Consequently 
nearly every property owner and business man needs 
an insurance adviser to see that his policies give the 
required protection, to counsel and aid him in fulfilling 
his obligations under such policies, and to do all the 
things necessary to reduce his premium rate. 


Such an adviser is the local insurance agent. His 
services can no more be dispensed with profitably in 
connection with insurance needs than can the services 
of doctors, lawyers, architects, etc., in their lines. 


Muutal insurance leaves policyholders without 
such services and obliges them to do for themselves 
what needs to be done by one trained in the insurance 
business. 


The local insurance agent secures for his client the 
policy or policies which best meet his client’s particu- 
lar needs. 


Sometimes it may seem to the policyholder that he 
can save by buying direct, on the mail-order plan, from 
the home office of some mutual company or reciprocal 
association, whereas, in reality, he thus is apt to buy 
more or to get less than he needs—not to mention the 
always possible and often probable insecurity of what 
he gets. 


Insurance is a shield—a cover. The local insurance 
agent, if he has an established business and reputation, 
will skilfully adjust the cover to the need, fitting the 
two precisely, and in a company of established repu- 
tation for settling claims promptly, intelligently and 
sympathetically. He will do that as a plain duty to his 
customer, and he will strive to do it well because it is 
in his own interests, since otherwise his reputation and 
consequently his income would suffer. 


Like the stock market, the insurance market offers 
many speculations which look most attractive to the 
inexpert. The man who needs insurance protection can 
avoid becoming a victim of such speculation by secur- 
ing it through an expert, whose business life depends 
upon the quality of the insurance he selects for his 
patrons, and the character of the services he renders. 


Every insurance policy imposes duties on the in- 
sured. For example, in the event of an accident under a 
liability insurance policy, the assured must give notice 
of the accident and another notice of any subsequent 
claim, must forward to the insurance company every 





process served on him, and must at all times render to 
the company, upon request, his co-operation and assist- 
ance. Moreover, under the workmen’s compensation 
law, compliance with a multitude of formalities, besides 
insurance, is required of an employer. 


How much of this job is the average busy business 
man ready to take on? 


He should place his insurance through a tried local 
agent, telephone him at the first notice of every acci- 
dent, and the agent will take the bulk of this job off 
the assured’s shoulders and will advise and assist him 
in the performance of all his contractual relations. 


All householders buy coal, ice, milk, etc., delivered 
at their doors. These things can be bought for less 
money at the sources of supply, but most consumers 
find it more economical to pay more and get the extra 
service. It is similar with insurance. In eliminating the 
agent, mutual insurance dispenses with the cost inci- 
dental to his services. But those services are worth the 
extra price. Indeed, in time of need they are often 
indispensable. 


To maintain insurance, policies must be renewed 
and premiums must be paid on certain dates. Delay will 
cause your insurance to lapse. If you buy insurance on 
the mail-order plan, you may receive no notice of the 
expiration of your policy; no request for the premium; 
you may overlook or forget the date; or may be de- 
layed in remitting; or your remittance may go astray; 
in any of which events your insurance will lapse—and 
just then your loss may occur. But if you deal through 
a well-established agent, he will personally see that you 
are kept advised in advance as respects all these con- 
tingencies. 


The local agent brings insurance to your door. He 
is on your wire and subject to your call. You very well 
know that you cannot get along without him in general. 
But every now and then probably you feel tempted by 
the offer of a bargain from a mail-order house, to buy 
your insurance “direct” and “at cost.” Bear in mind 
that the acceptance of such an offer means the “scalp- 
ing” of a charge for a service essential to your protec- 
tion and convenience and will involve you in a specula- 
tion of which you are probably ill-qualified to judge. 


The well-trained agent is essential to the efficient 
purchase of insurance. 


EDSON S. LOTT, President, 
United States Casualty Company, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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‘Have You Solicited the Insurance Man? 


By Cyrus K. Drew, Editor ‘‘ Insurance Report,’’ Denver 


It is my conviction that the most un- 
dersold people on insurance are insur- 
ance people themselves. 

Let me particularize. 

Every man engaged in selling insur- 
ance prides himself on practicing what 
he preaches. That is only a half truth. 
As a matter of fact, and I base this 
statement on thirty-nine years of ob- 
servation—the average insurance man 
will be found to be “fully sold” only 
on the particular branch of the busi- 
ness in which he specializes. For all 
other lines of coverage, not only is hs 
not completely protected but he is left 
unprotected with less chance to cor- 
rect the deficiency than is the case 
with the average business man. The 
reason for this is that insurance men 
rarely, if ever, systematically canvass 
their associates in the other branches 
of the business. 

A Virgin Field 

Starting fresh today in the business 
on a cold canvass in fire insurance 
and its multiple allied lines, I would 
immediately concentrate on the life 
and surety insurance men as offering 
the finest virgin field of new prospects 
that could possibly be conjured up. 
And I'd sure come home with the ba- 
con. 

There is something about the social 
and business contact between insur- 
ance men that creates an artificial 
barrier, a form of unwritten law, based 
on fictitious ethics, perhaps, that soli- 
citing each other is barred. I believe 
the army of special agents of fire in- 
surance companies in this country 
could be sold millions of necessary 


life insurance protection. They have 
been sheltered and wrongly shielded 
through this artificial idea of immun- 
ity from normal solicitation. I have 
never in my life met a class cf men 
so helpless, so ignorant, about life in- 
surance as the men engaged in man- 
aging fire insurance companies or work 
ing as special agents. One of these 
men told me the other day that he had 
been obliged always to go after what 
life insurance protection he needed, 
and that he knew less about life in- 
surance than almost any subject in the 
world. 

I have never met a life insurance 
man who knew anything at all about 
fire, casualty or automobile insurance, 
and because of the conditions I have 
described there is no way these men 
can learn their needs as others do. Not 
long ago I sat at luncheon with six 
successful life insurance general agents. 
The subject of automobile insurance 
came up. Five of the gentlemen admit- 
ted they carried reciprocal insurance 
on their cars “because it was cheaper 
than the regular companies.” Not one 
of them knew exactly what they had. 
Two of them didn’t know it was “as- 
sessment” insurance. Asked if they 
had “full coverage” they said they 
thought they had, but didn’t really 
know. 

Denver Incidents 


Recently at Denver two prominent 
general agents of fire insurance com- 
panies had automobile accidents. In 
each instance their cars were partly 
demolished. (Cost of repairs $500.) 
Yet, despite the fact that both sold 
automobile insurance to others neither 
of them had “full coverage” and the 


damage they had to pay was not cov- 
ered by their policies. 

As an insurance journalist I have 
been solicited for insurance actually 
only three times in twenty-four years 
—and each time there was a sale 
made. By the same line of reasoning 
that insurance men indulge about not 
soliciting each other, I have been the 
beneficiary of a false protection 
against a horde of solicitors — for 
which much thanks—but at the same 
time, I have felt often that I was being 
terribly neglected. 


The other day a friend who is an in- 
surance broker dropped in for a visit. 
Finally he said: “Drew, do you use an 
electric washing machine at your 
house?” I said we did. “Have you 
a furnace man?” I proudly admitted we 
had such a luxury. “Then,” said he, 
pulling out a wallet, “Ive got some- 
thing that ought to interest you. Ill 
bet a hat you haven’t got full cover- 
age for all the hazards that surround 
that washing machine and that fur- 


nace man. I want you to look over 
this policy, and———xxx,” But I inter- 
rupted him, “Say, man,” I said, “how 


did you know that only last Monday 
our washwoman caught her hand in 
that damned machine and cost me a 
nominal doctor’s bill? Make up that 
policy quick and send it over.” Which 
he did—a small premium, to be sure, 
but I feel much more kindly toward 
that fellow than I do toward those in- 
surance men who figure that because 
I happen to be attached to the insur- 
ance business I can’t be told anything 
or sold anything insurancewise! 

Get out and sell the insurance men! 
It’s a good, safe bet. 


Sweeney & Thompson Letter 

Sweeney & Thompson, a Louisville 
insurance agency, have sent this let- 
ter to clients and others, relative to 
windstorm insurance: 


Your fire insurance is automatically 
cancelled if your building or a part 
thereof falls as result of windstorm. 
You are not insured, therefore, if your 
property is subsequently destroyed by 
fire, 


Some months ago we called atten- 
tion to this situation. The leading in- 
surance journals of the country pub- 
lished articles on the subject with the 
result that many insurance carriers 
express willingness to cover this con- 
tingency. 

The need for this cover was empha- 
sized back in March, 1913, when the 
“Easter Wind” damaged Omaha, Neb- 
raska property about three and a half 
million dollars. 

Following that storm fires broke out 
adding thousands of dollars to the 
damage, and we are told, the insur- 
ance companies have never paid for 
those fire losses. 

Some assureds feel that insurance 
companies could be forced to pay such 
losses. But law suits are expensive 
and cases have already been decided 
in favor of the companies. 

You can help policyholders every- 
where to secure this indemnity by ask- 
ing, at this time, that your insurance 
be arranged to close the gap now ex- 
isting between fire and tornado pol- 
icies. 

No extra charge is made in the 
rates. We can arrange this for you 
regardless of where your insurance is 
placed. 

We are always glad to help improve 
insurance and reduce the cost for pol- 
icyholders in our bailiwick. 
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HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 
C. M. BERGER, Deputy Manager 


Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPA 


100 William Street, New York City 


F. W. Lawson, 
Chairman of the Board 


Percival Beresford, President 
Geo. R. Packard, Vice-President 
Herbert W. Ellis, Vice-President 
Howard Terhune, Secretary 

A. H. Hellriegel, Treasurer 
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The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 











Frank J. Goodwin, Assistant Secretary 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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Non-concurrence In Traffic Laws 
Of City And State Is Increasing 
Terrific Automobile Accident Toll 


State Law 
“Before turning to the right or 
left and, except in an emergency, 


Do You Know: | 


The New upreme Court 


the concern, irresp City Law 

whether or not the lo ecurres “The driver of a vehicle must if 
about to slow up or stop, 
ignal to those behind by rais- before decreasing 


within the perioc 
contract Just 
aving, “don't buy ; n ing his hand ina vertical or upright) ping, the driver shall w 
a sition outside of the car * * *- following either by 


he must not hold his arm out to the arm straight out, horizontal and at 


peed or stop 

arn those 

surance holding hu 
A chart of business failures and |left of the vehicle in a horizontal right angles to the car, or by oper 

fire losses recently published by an) position unless he intends to turn | ating an adequate mechamcal sig 

that the to the left nal device 

t practically 


insurance company show 
two curve ire, alma 


; m the case of a left-hand turn, a right 
identical. Fires decrease with pro 


Phe State law 
| 


hand turn or a stop, the automobilist shall warn those following by hold 


I de 
provid 


perity and increase with depression 


ing his arm out in a horizontal position or by operating an adequate sig 
The City la t not hold his 
hand out in a horizontal position to the left of the vehicle unless he im 
tends to turn to tHe left. The City law make 
ignal device 


in an uncanny “ The curves of 
the chart eloquently illustrate what 


the underwriters call “moral haz 


nal device provides that the driver mu 


no mention of an adequate 
ard 
Itis just such legal inconsistencies as these that make for indecisive 
ction on the part of the motorist 
herever the City ordinance is different than the State law it supersede 
tate la ind 


treets of the City of Rochester shoul : 1 bey the City ordi 


oa . with resulting accidents, However, 
$1,000 propert 


paramount oO motorist lule operating ino the 


nances though they may not be con e1 te law 
Do not, therefore, hold out your ar o the left in making a right 
to the City ordinance, is intended 


hand turn uch a signal, according 


y for a left-hand turn 





LICENSE ALL DRIVERS 
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treets of the city Nor dot net cone a th 
nuit any person oy 


ich reckle 
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ue to Vv w | ay mm D ‘ 1 coon until the cone 
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it the insurance 4 k 
z a high-powered motor ri an sistent demand all 
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' about the streets and to play v ‘ tate for remedial automo 
ul 4 ! ' 


You are out : 
ican of gasoline attached to ¢ e ley ‘ ome are asking 
peed wagon , sutomobile imsur 

Phat person may have defective vill not cut down the 


“Defective tecring apparatu 
F od ison. Tle may be weak and in- | numb d severity of aceident 


often given as the cause of an 
: ‘ : a ae ei firm. He may have a record of ajit will unply indemnify — the 
series of accidents behind hin that | maimed and the dependents of the 
graphically demonstrates his unfit- | killed 


ne to drive an automobile le 


ile accident. Many times 
it is not the steering 

the driver of the car who as defec 
tive 1 ame way in fire in 


automot 
apparatus but P 
: Phe crying need of trafic 
vecident prevention, not indemni 
may be panicky in an emergency | fication Fourteen thousand hu 
were ended by automo 


surance > and matches” and 


“‘snontancou sehen gion ea and temperamentally unfitted to sit} man live 
spontaneous combustion” cover é 


back of the wheel of a car hiles ina single year 
To such a person an automobile Adequate licensing of all driver 
is a revolver, a stiletto, a stick of \1 imperative The granting of the 
dynamite, a can of nitroglycerin, license should be preceded by an 
a most dangerous weapon. This 1s |investigation of the past accident 
proved by the terrific traffic toll |experience of the applicant; by an| 
rhis is froved by an analysis of |examination of — the appheant 
p jautomobilé accidents from the| physical fitness and by a test of hu 
State Department Orders clam records of any casualty in-|general ability to operate a car 
Heavy Assessments For | surance company Proper provision for revoking li 
Mutual Policyholders When a driver’s accident’ ex-! censes should be made 


multitude of sins 


There aren’t any bargains in 
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cheap service and cheap sett 
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\n assessment of 100 per cent | 
of the earned premiums on ds | 
‘oheyholders of the Mutual A 

ile Liabihty Company 

has been levied by Francs 
toddard, Jr., State Supermten 
of Insurance, whose depart } 
uw recently took over the com | 
becau of ats inso! H 

¢ Poheyholde some of 

¢ in Rochester, wall be given 
an opportunity voluntarily to pay, 

¢ first call of th i 





pemenperccre LOSSES 57¢ 
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mination by the 


THE INSURANCE DOLLAR 


he result of a fire insurance investigation by the Illinois legisla 
ture amazed the investigato 5. The committee found that 95 cents of 

average dollar paid by the insuring citizens of the State for fire in 
urance was left in the State, as follows 


hifty-seven cents (57¢) paid back to the citizens of this State in 


‘ 

Fire Prevention Week: Oct. 7 \ little less than twenty cents (20c) paid to the agents who are 
During fire prevention week, | citizens of Ilhnois, for commissions @ 

October 7-13, public safety official About five cents (5c) for field supervision of State and special 

and insurance org atior ill agents, who are citizens of Illinois 

over the country will again remind 

the citizens most forcefully that) illinors, as required by law 

fire killed 15,000 people and de About seven cents (7c) for taxes paid in Illinois 

stroyed property valued at $520, About four cents (4c) out of the State for home office administra 

000,000 in United States and Can- | von and other current expenses 

ada last year | About one cent (1c) profit. 


| 
About six cents (6c) set aside for reserve for the Policyholders of 


| EMPLOYER IS LIABLE KEEP AMOUNT DOWN 
Change in Compensation Law Company Not Liable for Amount 
Makes Employer, Not Insur- of Insurance on Automobile in 
ance Company, Liable for In- Excess of its Used Value— 
creased Benefits for Minors Rapid Depreciation by Age 
Imployers who engage minor Few Poheyholders appreciate 
o the difficulty of determming — the 
lation of any provision of the proper insurable value of automo 


under eighteen years of age in \ 
Labor Law are made liable for in Because of the daily depre 
creased compensation or increased ciation of the value of your ma 
death benefits in case of their ine chine by use 


and age, dropping 
jury, according to a 192% 


amend- list prices and manufacturers’ im 
ment to the workmen's compensa- provements, it i impossible to issue 
tion law, Under the new 
carele employer, 


ection a a tire and thett policy for a term of 
regardle of twelve months at an amount that 
his insurante, might become per- correctly represents the value of 
}sonally liable for thousands of dol- the machine for the entire period 
lars on account of the double com- of the insurance If the agent 
pensation and death benefits for issues the policy for the automo 
minors tlegally employed hile 

The new amendment provides 1s overinsured tomorrow because 
that the benefits as stipulated in the the used 


market value today, the car 


value of the machine has 
workmen's compensation law shall dropped Phe best that can be 
be doubled if the injured employee done ts to strike a reasonable aver 
tthe time of the accident’ is alage for the year 

ninor under eighteen years of age Phe agent uses a depreciation 
table to establish the 
mitted to pay the inereased compen. particular 


ito 


The insurance company is not per value of a 
automobile On the 
“ All employers of labor) basis of the age and class of the car 
hould make immediate inquiries to. a certain percentage 4 deducted 
determine the itus of all « from the current list price. As th 
ployed imino year list price is: generally |e 
than that of several years ago, the 
Motorists Themselves market and insurable value of most 
Make Insurance Rates '¢d gars has decreased sharply re 
gardfess of the question of age 
Carek Operation of autome 
! 


Demand For Latest Penalizes Age 
tiles not only results in loss of life The physical condition of the 
injury and damage. to property but automobile hasa't as much to do 
in usele expenditure of money with its value as many owner 
for insurance protection. Just now | think it should. A new paint job, 
Kochester autoists are enjoying a/a velvety motor, extra equipment 
0.000 an- | cord tire ek 


iving of more than $2 , don't enhance the 


ippreciably. The dealer 
property damage insurance because !is more interested im the — serial 


of the favorable rating classitica- |! number which indicate 


nually in premiums on hability and | used valu 
i 


when the 
ion given the city by the rating machime wa 


y wctually manufac 
mireau Tf Rochester is advanced) tured 


\ve, without much regard 
to the next rating class when the to condition, is the determing 
wccident) experience 4 imalyzed factor im making allowances f 
late this vear, this Ing rebate will be users of automobiles didn't take so 
wiped out much pride in possessing the very 
latest model with) the very latest 


mprovements, 


Rochester is now in a lower rat 
ing classification than Schenectad 
Utica, Troy, yracuse \Ibany, sould be worth more than they are 
Butfalo and New York. Lvery ae- today. This consumer demand tor 
cident which entails an expenditure the last word) in motor vehicles 
of msurance moncy has an intlue puts a heavy penalty on age which 


second-hand — cars 


ence on the cost of insurance This the public pays for 

It is extremely unwise for the 
Policyholder to pay a premium on 

Liability and property damage an excess value which he can’t re 
msurance (minimum limits) on a cover in case of loss. The insur 
Ford or Chevrolet private passen- able value 1s the market value. An 
ger car used for pleasure and busi- automobile, no matter how highly 
ne purpose costs in various cities the owner prizes it, is worth no 
la follows more than the amount for which it 
} New York $122.50 can be disposed of on the second 
| Buffalo 62.00 hand market. One may pay $10.00 
| Syracuse 38.50 per share for oil stock. If he can’t 
33.00) sell at, it isn’t worth anything 
| The fire and theft Policy ex 
Much Clothing Burned pressly provides that “the company 

In Large Hotel Fires *!! not be hable beyond the 

Destruction by fire of three large #¢tual cash value of the property 


unimer hétels in Eastern United @! the time any loss or damage 


just another reason for operat 
ing your car carefully 


| Rochester 


ind Canada with loss of hfe Occurs, anal the loss or damage 


Ing property damage agaim all be ascertamed or estimated 
Fempha izes the importance of pro wccordingly, with proper deduction 
ltecting one’s wage and other !0F depreciation however caused.” 


Jpersonal effects away from the 
| 


Jpermanent residence of the owner Jury Gives Big Verdict 
Much of the clothing of the guests Years After Accident 


was ummsured Phe personal ef 
| fects’ floater covers property im a \ verdict: for $10,000 damages 
hotel, laundry, country club, clean 


! ! 


tor injuries sustained by an eleven 
hunent, automolrle ot 


jing estabh year-old boy in an automobile ac 

cident nine years ago was rendered 
Haces outside the home agamst)py*a jury a few intielaes: RG 
, theft, transportation and other a 


}fiee, theater, restaurant and other 


Msurance agent could) present a 
lore forcetul argument for auto 
mobile insurance in a sound stock 
company. Besides awarding $10, 
000 to this boy the jury is warning 
all automobile owners to put their 
imsurance in a company that will 
tay in business at least nine years 


One Cent—One Million Dollars 

\ cigarette that retails for one 
Fcent carelessly thrown on the plat 
|form of the Broad Street Station 
in Philadelphia is said to have been 
}responsible for a fire which de 
troyed) property valued t 
million dollars. The train shed had 
one of the largest steel arch roof 
hifty-four fire com 
pames and 424 firemen whe fought 
the fire bad difficulty in’ reaching 
the flam*s under the arches. Fight } 
hundred pieces of baggage 
destroyed 


Will the company in which you are 
one insured be im existence and able to 
pay the judgment when it is ren 


dered 
In eNISTEenCE 


Railroad Recovers This Time 


For the first time in history, as 
were) far as ts known, a railroad company 

jhas been reimbursed for damage to 
j jrolling stock and right of way 
| Way argue with the other fellow |caused by an automobile. The 
2fter an automobile accident? Let |Chicago & Eastern Illinois suc 
j the insurance company do that too jceeded after seven years of litiga- 
| Save a lot of wear and tear on your | tion in recovering from the estate 
| nervous system. Just get the facts | of the owner of the automobile who 
| about the accident and turn them | was killed when his automobile de- 
;over to the agent. railed the train at a grade crossing. 


The news sheet gotten out 
month by R. S. Paviour & Son, 
Rochester, N. Y., a progressive agene 
has turned out to be an unusually 
fective piece of direct-by-mail adye 
ing. The agency says it is able 
trace direct results to it and that 
has been the means of building go 
feeling toward the office. In its Ooty 
ber issue there were stories about ¢ 
heavy accident toll in autos, heavy 
sessments of policyholders of a no’ 
agency mutual; liability of employe. 
in compensation, big accident 
verdict, division of the insurance qo 
and other items of interest. 

Contains No Advertising 

In discussing “Paviour’s News Sheet* 
for this issue of The Eastern Undgep 
writer, R. S. Paviour & Son said: 

“We print no straight advertising 
inatter in it. As its name implies, jt jg 
full of insurance information—informag, 
tion of importance to every policy, 
bolder. And much of the news is loca} 
ized; it is written from a Rochester 
or New York State viewpoint. We do 
not obtrude our office into the column 
of the sheet but try to ‘write up’ ingup. 
ance in an understandable and _ inter. 
esting way, especially problems that ef 
fect local policyholders. 

“Here is some comment recently re 
ceived from a firm we do not now in 
sure: : 

““After reading your warning about 
double compensation for minors iL 
legally employed under the New York 
State law we checked over our em 
ployes and found that we might have 
become liable in several instances. No 
one else had called this to our atten 
tion. Thank you. Your News Sheet 
is doing a good piece of work in the 
insurance field.’ 

“That the sheet is read is evidenced 
by comments we hear on every hand 
after publication. The articles arouse 
discussion and create interest. They 
are frequently quoted in local news. 
papers and trade papers. Most import. 
ant of all we have an effective medium 
through which to reach our customers 
quickly whenever we feel the need of 
giving them special insurance informa 
tion. The policyholder won’t read his 
policy, but he will read a short article 
dressed up in news form about some 
important feature of that policy, such 
as: ‘Companies disclaim liability when 
autos are driven by children under 
legal age.’ ” 








Not Built For Tree Climbing 


; d 
His car struck a rock, turned sharply an 
climbed a tree. He was laid up ome 
month. Received $567 from his acciden' 
policy. 
Automobile accidents are on the increas 
and are now responsible for 30 per = 
of the accident claims paid by insuran 
companies. 
Accident insurance costs little. But via 
you get hurt, it’s ready = . — 
income until you recover, an 
Sau to take care of additional expenses. 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 
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INCORPORATED - 1872 
DIRECTORS: 


EARL D. BABST ARTHUR REYNO 

; President, American Sugar Refining Company ; Ll pgp Pn pew nan are ~ CHICAGO, LS 

ARTHUR O, id gauhar = oar pam rage ee JACKSON E. REYNOLDS New YorK 

President, First National Bank 

+ 20igebed «Smith Hg & Co., Cottem Goods Commission CHARLES G. SMITH... 

OTTO L. DOMMERIC President, Great American Insurance Company 

HERMAN C. FLEITMANN. aa <a ee aa biwt le iy 

tS Re antes , Dry Goods Com. Merchants PHILIP ee ahd eer rea BOBTON, Mass, 

° ony Trust Co. = 

Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys JULIUS ‘2 tah a 

EUSTIS L. ore JESSE &. WHITE. 


Ss. New York 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Cotton Goods Com. Merchants won Hovey Great American Insurance Company 
SAMUEL McROBERTS WILLIAM WOOD... 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, Metropolitan Trust Co. of New York William Wood & ‘Company, Woolen Manufacturers 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1.1923 
CAPITAL 


$12,500,000.00 


RESERVE VE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


19.816 pee - 87 














New YorK 
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LOSSES PAID POLICYHOLDERS 


143,654,333.86 


AFTER LIBERALLY PROVIDING FOR ALL RESERVES THE 
SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS IS 


$25,5917,077.35 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 
FIRE RENTS MARINE FLOATERS 


LIGHTNING PROFITS WAR RISK REGISTERED MAIL 
TORNADO COMMISSIONS HULLS MAIL PACKAGE 


WINDSTORM AUTOMOBILE CARGOES TOURIST BAGGAGE 
MOTORCYLE INLAND MARINE SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION USE AND OCCUPANCY 
RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT BOSTON OFFICE 
76 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. ay : Water St., and 4 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’l M 210 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 105 Water Liberty Square 
H W. L. LERCH, Manager GEORGE H. TYSON, General Agent ROGERS & HOWES, Manaégere 
' GEO. B. SEDGWIGKE ) Assistant CLIFFORD pene Assistant ARTHOR N. BRUERTON ) Associate 
-_ EDWARD QO. BASSE } Managers HARRY BENNER ) General Agents CHARLES E. TOLMAN } Managers 








MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Gity 
WM. H. McGEE & GO., General Agents 
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Since 1782 The “Phoenix” has 
dealt honorably with the public 
and has always considered the 
interests of its representatives. 
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Is not the history of a Company 
the best barometer of its future? 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. . 
of LONDON 


100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 

























































